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INTRODUCTION 


These seven articles complement my previous Variorum volume, History and Ar- 
chaeology of Byzantine Asia Minor (1990) which attempted to show the value of the 
material, archaeological record for supplementing and recreating the history of the 
late antique and Byzantine millennium. Some dealt with broad themes, while others 
concentrated on specific sites and regions, particularly Lydia. They were intended to 
illustrate the value of unconventional, non-literary sources, especially for the most 
poorly-attested centuries of the Dark Ages. Since medieval Asia Minor is part of a 
continuum which stretches into the present from the remote past, the work often 
crossed the normal bounds of the Byzantine field. 

These studies follow the same principle of integrating physical and written evi- 
dence to produce a clearer and more comprehensive view of Byzantium. As before, 
they deal with Asia Minor, but this time they concentrate on two aspects, regional 
history and fortifications. The regional studies (the first four in this volume) treat the 
southwest coast, which is full of well-preserved but little-studied monuments of 
Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

The first essay presents a broad perspective of the region by surveying the history 
and monuments of Lycia from the earliest times to the present, with particular 
attention to changing patterns of settlement and varying levels of prosperity. Here, 
the Byzantine remains (and the people who inhabited them) may be viewed together 
with their Roman and earlier predecessors and their Ottoman successors. Questions 
of historical continuity or disruption will naturally arise, and the evidence will show, 
I believe, that the greatest break in historic times occurred in the Dark Ages. Lycia 
had a relatively smooth development from the Persians through the sixth century, 
but thereafter was so transformed that its earlier dense settlement and manifest 
prosperity were not restored until modern times. The region thus conforms to the 
image of individual sites and regions elsewhere in Asia Minor. 

Lycia remains the subject of the next two studies. One presents the coastal region, 
with innumerable remains of a maritime civilization that reached its peak in the 
sixth century, only to decline and disappear soon after. The other analyses a source, 
the Life of St Nicholas of Myra, to show how it may be set into a real landscape by 
identifying places it mentions and coordinating the conditions it describes with the 
physical remains. Both of these treat villages as much as towns in an effort to 
achieve a comprehensive view of city and country alike. Lycia is one of the very few 
parts of the Empire (northern Syria is perhaps the most outstanding example) where 
cities may be studied together with their dependent territories and villages. 














viii 


This section concludes with a new study written for this volume, a survey of 
Pamphylia, the eastern neighbor of Lycia. Here, too, the remains are exceptionally 
abundant, but almost entirely urban. Evidence from villages has not been reported. 
Yet the cities of Pamphylia formed an exceptionally dense network (almost without 
parallel in the Empire) which filled and dominated the province, so that their history 
is the history of the region. As usual, it shows tremendous vitality and much 
continuity in Late Antiquity, with a striking decline thereafter. 

Castles and city walls are probably the most numerous Byzantine remains in Asia 
Minor, and the least studied. I have treated some of them elsewhere in monographs 
(most recently, Survey of Medieval Castles I]: Nicomedia, to be published in 1996 
by the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara), but present here evidence on 
which general work has been based. Two of these studies focus on late periods: the 
Comnene and the Lascarid, when the Empire was fighting successfully for its 
survival against the onslaught of the Turks. The discussion of Comnene fortifica- 
tions, an identifiable class of monuments rarely discussed, ranges over southern and 
western Anatolia, while the paper on the Lascarids focuses on Lydia, the seat of 
their power for much of the fortunate period when they were based in Asia Minor. 

These essays conclude with a study that combines the various threads of the two 
volumes. By treating the fortress of Malagina, a major military base of Byzantine 
Anatolia first prominent in the Dark Ages, it is possible to combine study of a 
specific and previously unknown monument with a regional approach to an area that 
was crucial in the final decades of Byzantine rule. It is also the occasion for 
recognizing some exceptionally fine topographical work accomplished by German 
scholars before the First World War. 

As before, these studies are small contributions to the larger field of Byzantine 
history and archaeology, tesserae in a mosaic whose outlines are constantly becom- 
ing clearer as more work of this kind continues and as more scholars devote their 
attention to the archaeological as well 2. the historical record. The last word on 
Byzantine Asia Minor is far from being said, but I hope those studies may make 
some contribution to its eventual clarity. 

My thanks to Elizabeth Wahle, who drew the maps for Lycia and Pamphylia 
cheerfully and expeditiously, and to my research assistant, William Watts, who 
carried out the tedious task of preparing camera-ready copy. I owe a special debt to 
John Smedley, editor of the Variorum series, for his careful and perceptive criticism, 
and to the following editors and publishers who have allowed these studies to be 
reproduced: Dr Wolfgang Radt of the German Archaeological Institute, Istanbul (1); 
the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies (ID; Fr Nomikos Vaporis of the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Press (III and V); the Austrian Academy of Sciences (VI); and 
the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara (VII). 


December 1995 CLIVE FOSS 


LYCIA IN HISTORY 


Lycia the country 


The high, rugged, and forested mountains which create the beauty of Lycia 
are its major geographic feature, and the most influential clement of its 
environment.! Classical Lycia consisted of the large rounded promontory 
which projects from southwestern Asia Minor between the Indos River in 
the west and the Gulf of Pamphylia. It was about 130 km. across and some 
65 km. deep, comprising a total area of some 8500 sq. km. The whole 
region is broken by massive ranges rising to peaks of over 3000 m. and 
defining the plains and valleys, most of them small, which are suitable for 
habitation. 

High and densely forested mountains separate the west of Lycia from 
Caria, and the natural center of this western part, the fertile plain of 
Telmessos (Fethiye) with its excellent harbor, is similarly cut off from the 
rest of the country by the steep range of the Kragos. Consequently, its 
history follows an independent course until the Hellenistic period. The east 
flank of the Kragos drops to the valley of the Xanthos, about 60 km. long 
and as much as 5 km. wide. This was always the richest part of the country 
and the site of some of its most important cities — Tlos, Pinara, and the 
greatest, Xanthos. At its mouth was the harbor of Patara, the natural outlet 
for the products of the valley, which is surrounded by mountains, including 
the highest in Lycia, Mt. Massikytos. 

East of Patara, the coastline is steep and rugged. Ancient land 
communication, therefore, followed a route which led through the valleys 
and plateaus of the interior, where basins of arable land enabled towns to 
grow and prosper, and eventually reached the plain and harbor of Myra. 
Access from the coast, which contains several good harbors, to the interior 
was mostly through river valleys, such as that of the Myros, which flows 
past Myra and offers access to the interior basin of the Kasaba Valley at 
Dereagzi. 
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East of Myra, Limyra stood at the edge of a broad plain overlooked 
by Rhodiapolis and Korydalla. Another river valley led inland from Limyra 
to Arykanda, the farthest outpost of classical Lycian culture as defined by 
remains and inscriptions. Beyond Arykanda was the plain of Podalia or 
Elmalı, an area only gradually integrated into Lycia. To the north lay the 
Kibyratis, a series of high inland basins with no natural connection to 
Lycia; it was made part of the country by the Romans. Finally, the east 
coast contained two excellent harbors at Olympos and Phaselis, Greek cities 
which were cut off from Lycia by the Solyma range but joined to it 
politically in the second century B.C. 

This difficult and broken country never supported a large population 
— the highest estimate for antiquity is 200,000 — but contained numerous 
small cities which thrived from agriculture or from their location on the 
coast. Lycia was famed for its forests, and timber was a main source of 
wealth; other products included wheat, goat hair from the mountains, and 
fish and sponges from the coast. For sailors, the country was important as 
the first place where landfall would be made coming from the western 
Mediterranean, and as the coast which shipping from the Aegean to the 
Near East would naturally pass. The largest cities, therefore, grew up along 
the coast and in the fertile Xanthos Valley./6/ 


Prehistory 


Although the coastal region and its hinterland were the areas of greatest 
importance in historical times, the earliest settlements in Lycia have been 
discovered not there but in the inland plain of Elmalı.” In the coastal region, 
Seyret west of Phellos contains megalithic tombs, which may be of the 
second millennium B.C., while surface pottery there is some thousand years 
older. Scattered Mycenean traces have been noted on the coast, but 
evidence of settlement only begins in the Iron Age.’ Geographical 
conditions offer some explanation: the river mouths, where classical cities 
grew, have been constantly subject to silting which has buried earlier 
remains. Since the coast has always been heavily forested, early settlements 
would have been of wood and left no trace. For the characteristic mud brick 
architecture and mounds of prehistory, therefore, investigation has turned 
inland, with rich results. 

The earliest remains in the region of Elmalı go back to the 
Chalcolithic period, before 3000 B.C., and indicate a settled village life 
with houses of mud brick, grinding stones, storage jars, and pottery.” The 
site, Bagbasi, typically stands on a ridge; it declined in the Early Bronze 
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Age, when settlements moved to the plain, but was subsequently reoccupied 
as a village with timber houses in the Middle Bronze Age, ca. 1800-1500 
B.C. 

The clearest picture of prehistoric life comes from Karatas-Semayiik, 
a large village of the plain, now à mound, which reflects the beginnings of 
urbanism in this region. It had four phases, all of Early Bronze II and ca. 
2700-2300 B.C. In the first, a large fortified house dominated the 
settlement. Its walls of clay brick rested on stone foundations and were 
strengthened by wooden posts, which supported a second floor. This 
mansion stood in an oval enclosure surrounded by an outer wall of wattle 
and daub, suitable for protecting flocks or agricultural products. In spite of 
its strength, the house, evidently owned by a prosperous and dominating 
figure, was burned and ransacked, yielding to a careless reoccupation with 
storage and kilns scattered across the ruins. Eventually, a new walled 


village arose, with small houses of the megaron type around the mound, and 


evidence of baking, storage, and manufacture of pottery. The site produced 
more than 500 skeletons, the largest concentration of the period outside 
Egypt, revealing many details of local diet, health, and longevity. 

The developments in later periods are less clear, but sufficient to 
show that wattle and daub construction continued into the first millennium 
B. C., and that the dead were still buried in pithoi.? Small tumuli containing 
cremations indicate the resting place of grander Iron Age inhabitants; their 
form reflects the influence of the interior of Anatolia, as might be expected 
in this outlying region. 

Xanthos, whose remains will be of prime interest for most periods of 
this study, provides the sole evidence for an urban settlement of the Iron 
Age. Remains on its acropolis go back to the eighth century and include 
houses and cult buildings which were apparently protected by a ring wall. 
Associated pottery includes material from Ionia and the islands, the first 
evidence for trade with the Greeks, who were to have a great and enduring 
influence. At this time, contacts with Greece were far more important than 
with inland Anatolia, but both were limited, for Xanthos was small, poor, 
and relatively isolated.' Elsewhere, a group of Iron Age tumuli indicate 
settlement at Phellos, and the pottery of Dereağzı suggests occupation there 
as well.5/7/ 

Since the archeological record is limited, knowledge of the Bronze 
Age depends on traditions and scattered and ambiguous historical 
references.” According to Herodotus, this period saw the arrival of the 
people who gave their name to the country. He recounts that the Termilai 
emigrated from Crete under the leadership of Sarpedon, brother of Minos, 
and that they subsequently changed their name to Lycians. Whatever their 
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origin, the name of the Termilai is authentic, for the Lycians always called 
themselves Trmmili. Their language, which survives in over 150 
inscriptions of the fifth and fourth century B.C., was descended from 
Luvian, the Bronze Age language of southwest Anatolia. This in turn had 
affinities with Hittite, whose speakers then controlled most of Asia Minor. 
The records of the Hittites show that they conquered a place called Lukka 
in the fourteenth century, and somewhat later Egyptian sources mention 
raiders from the sea called Lukki. These names have plausibly been 
associated with that of Lycia, which may be from the same root as the name 
of the language, Luvian.'? No satisfactory explanation of the two names of 
the one people has been offered, nor can the historical realities which 
underlie them be explained. 

Homer reveals the Lycians as active allies of the Trojans, natives of 
"distant Lycia and the eddying Xanthos", a reference probably to be 
associated with the poet's own time, the Iron Age. With Homer, the country 
enters history, but only in a shadowy fashion, for the silence of sources and 
the poverty of the archaeology indicate an isolation unrelieved by Greek 
colonization. The Lycians occupied their own coastlands, and only one 
Greek colony, Phaselis, was established around 700 in the isolated eastern 
part of the country. Even Croesus, whose dominion comprised western Asia 
Minor, never managed to conquer them. Documented history, therefore, 
begins with the Persians. 


Lycia under the Persians 


The Achaemenid Cvrus, after his defeat of Croesus in 546, sent his general 
Harpagus against Lycia. His victory culminated in a bitterly fought siege of 
Xanthos, where the Lycians burnt their wives, children, and property before 
sallying out to fight to the last man. Lycia was thereafter incorporated into 
the Persian empire as part of the satrapy ruled from Sardis.'’ The two 
centuries which followed saw a period of direct Persian rule followed by a 
half century of local independence, and then an age of considerable local 
autonomy under restored Persian control in the fourth century. 

The Lycians fought on the side of their masters in the wars against 
Greece, contributing fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes, a number which 
indicates considerable wealth and maritime activity. In 470, however, the 
Athenian Cimon, as a prelude to his victories against Persia, enrolled the 
Lycians in the Delian League, where their presence is attested in 446. This 
situation seems not to have endured, and Lycia became independent, though 
Telmessos and Phaselis, at the western and eastern extremes of the country, 
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remained loyal to Athens. In 429, an Athenian expedition attempting to 
bring Lycia back into the alliance met with defeat, and in 412 a local dynast 
appears fighting on the side of the Persians against the Greeks. 

After the Peloponnesian War, Lycia returned to Persian rule, which 
appears to have been light, even nominal, with real power exercised by 
dynasts who ruled individual cities or small regions with a particularism 
which the local geography encouraged. On occasion, a ruler might conquer 
his neighbors or even extend control over much of the country, but the 
fourth century was generally a time of political division. The names of 
many dynasts are known from the abundant and varied local coinage, struck 
as early as 520. Most coins of the first Persian period are anonymous, 
perhaps indicating the limited pretensions of local authorities; but after 460, 
they. were usually issued in the name of a city or ruler,'*/8/ 

Most of the dynasts are unknown to history, but a few gained some 
fame. In the mid-fifth century, Kuprlli extended his rule over Xanthos and 
Limyra and struck a rich series of coins in which both Greek and Persian 
influences appear." They reveal the characteristic Lycian blend of the styles 
of East and West in a distinctive local culture, strongly influenced by the 
Greeks, whose presence was felt continuously from the Iron Age, but 
independent of them. Kuprlli's descendant, Gergis, celebrated his victories 
over the Greeks, including the defeat of the Athenian Melesander, who had 
been trying to collect tribute in 429; he ruled the region of Xanthos at the 
end of the fifth century." 

Arbinnas, son of Gergis, who apparently had his original base at 
llos, established control over central and western Lycia by conquering 
Xanthos, Telmessos and Pinara." During his long reign, he patronized 
Greek culture by giving his son a Greek education and by erecting a temple 
to the Greek gods Leto and Apollo near Xanthos. The greatest of the local 
rulers was Pericles of Limyra (ca. 380-360), immediately notable for his 
Greek name. ^ His domain comprised central Lycia and apparently extended 
to the plains of Kasaba and Elmah; later, for a moment, he seems to have 
achieved general supremacy over the country. In the process, he appears to 
have established his independence from the Persians and may have 
participated in the great revolt of the satraps which broke out in 366. Soon 
after it, parts of Lycia came under the control of the powerful Mausolus of 
Caria (377-353). His brother Pixodaros controlled the whole country by 
337, when he could style himself "satrap of Caria and Lycia", as officially 
ruling in the name of the Great King, though in fact, exercising 
considerable independence." These local struggles all came to an end with 
the arrival of Alexander the Great in 333. His passage through Lycia, where 
most of the cities submitted, introduced a new and very different age which 
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made Lycia inextricably a part of the Greek world. 

Lycia flourished under the Persians, leaving an abundant and 
remarkable material record in every part of the country. Its widespread 
dispersion reflects the divided political situation, as well as the wealth and 
ambition of the dynasts, and their attraction to Greek culture. Most of the 
remains, which illustrate urban life as well as the situation in small and 
remote centers, belong to the period after 470. The most detailed record, 
as usual, comes from Xanthos. 

After the destruction which accompanied the Persian conquest of 540, 
Xanthos gradually recovered. Eventually, a walled residence, storehouses, 
and a temple of an oriental plan with three cellas were built within the walls 
of the acropolis. Extensive finds of Attic black figure pottery, the largest 
deposit in Asia Minor, indicate considerable contact with the Greeks whose 
influence is especially evident in two monumental tombs of this period, the 
so-called Lion and Harpy tombs.' Both are of an indigenous form, the 
"pillar tomb", in which the grave chamber, often decorated with sculpture, 
is supported on a high rectangular base. The Lion tomb bears reliefs with 
oriental motifs executed in a Greek style in the mid-sixth century, while the 
sculptures of the Harpy tomb of ca. 480 show scenes reminiscent of Greek 
mythology in a style so Greek that they have been attributed to a Milesian 
artist. 

Persian Xanthos perished in a fire ca. 470, probably a result of the 
campaign of Cimon. Thereafter, it rose to enter a period of unparalleled 
prosperity, with the whole acropolis rebuilt and refortified. The old temple 
was surrounded by buildings, while a new temple, apparently dedicated to 
Artemis, was erected on the highest point of the hill. Next to it stood a 
substantial dwelling, probably of the dynast. Elsewhere houses and 
monuments filled the area, some showing a clear development from wooden 
architecture, or bearing decoration in the Greek style. The unsystematic 
plan of the city remained constant through the period, though the fourth 
century saw the erection of several monumental tombs, and the growth of 
a necropolis on the slopes of the hill. 

Among the most impressive remains of this age are the Nereid tomb 
of ca. 375, a heroon built in the shape of an [onic temple with a rich 
sculptured decoration in the Athenian style; the pillar tomb of ca. 400, 
which bears a long /9/ Lycian inscription including Greek verses in honor 
of Gergis, as well as sculptures celebrating his victories; and the 
sarcophagus of Payava, a dynast of the mid-fourth century.'” The latter is 
of another distinctively Lycian form, a rectangular sarcophagus with a steep 
arched lid; it bore reliefs showing the dynast, a satrap, evidently recognized 
as a manifestation of a higher authority, and scenes of hunting. The 
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Aanthians of this time also produced coins, which feature the heads of gods 
or dynasts, and numerous inscriptions in Lycian. 

The prosperity of Xanthos extended to the adjacent site of the Letoon, 
4 km. to the southwest, which was destined to become the major cult center 
of Lycia. Terracotta figurines of the seventh century, the earliest remains 
on the site, indicate that it was already then a seat of worship. Permanent 
structures, however, consisting of a temple and a sanctuary of the Nymphs, 
were only erected at the end of the fifth century. They were apparently the 
work of the dynast Arbinnas. 

The long period of Persian domination thus produced a flourishing 
and distinctive culture whose remains make it possible to visualize the life 
of city and country. City life is clearest at Xanthos, where substantial stone 
buildings stood on a walled acropolis, with graveyards on the slopes below. 
This was a period when centers of population remained on defensible, and 
usually defended, hilltops whose walls protected the palace of the dynast, 
often a group of buildings around a courtyard, while residential districts 
occupied the slopes. The walls of Limyra, for example, indicate that the 
Lycian settlement stood on the slopes of the hill, with a separately fortified 
acropolis at the top, above the heroon."? The upper citadel contained traces 
of buildings and cisterns, as well as two altars, which may have been fire 
altars, indicative either of Persian cult practices or a native form of them. 

similar images of urban life emerge from the ruins of Pinara and Tlos 
in the hills above the Xanthos Valley?! In both cases, the Lycian settlement 
stood on an elevated site: at Tlos on the acropolis hill and down its sides; 
at Pinara on a low prominence, with a citadel on a much higher adjacent 
hill. Remains of the period consist mostly of walls, rock-cuttings for 
foundations, and, of course, tombs. Kandyba, which stands high above the 
western end of the Kasaba Valley, provides an example of a small hilltop 
town. It, too, occupied a steep fortified hill whose walls sheltered a 
complex of substantial rooms cut in the rock, perhaps the palace of the local 
ruler, 

This sparse evidence may be supplemented by that of sculpture, for 
representations of cities had a brief vogue in Lycian art of the fourth 
century.” Reliefs indicate that towns were surrounded with crenelated walls, 
sometimes in more than one circuit, and contained a variety of buildings ` 
and tombs. The buildings give a cubic impression, with flat roofs and 
projecting eaves. Their form is reflected in the tombs, which imitate 
wooden architecture, and indicate half timbered constructions with their 
roofs supported on projecting round or square beams. Other tombs give an 
impression of rural architecture as well, since their types reflect barns and 
other rustic structures. The general lack of stone buildings may be attributed 
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to the prevalent use of wood in a country that still is heavily forested. Its 
cities, then, would have differed strikingly from those of the Greeks, who 
favored stone, and its villages probably resembled those of the modern 
country, where wood construction is still extremely common. 

The combined evidence of texts, coins, and tombs make it possible 
to determine the relative size of the cities.^* There is no doubt that Xanthos 
was the greatest of all, and that its valley was the richest area, with three 
other cities of the first rank, Tlos, Pinara, and Patara. After Xanthos came 
Phellos, Limyra, Telmessos, and Myra, indicating that major centers of 
population and wealth were distributed throughout the area of Lycian 
culture. The coins show that the Xanthos Valley and Telmessos were 
economically distinct from the rest, with a different standard of coinage. 
Several other cities were substantial, among them Kandyba in the mountains 
above the plain of Kasaba. The settlement at Dereağzı was also of some 
importance, for its fortress is comparable to those of Kadyanda and Arneai, 
and it is one of only fourteen cities which have as many as ten rock-cut 
tombs./10/ 

During this period of political fragmentation, power and wealth were 
so scattered throughout the country that remarkable remains are found even 
on the smallest sites, the remote seats of minor dynasts. In most cases, civic 
buildings have not survived, but settlements are indicated by funerary 
architecture, which appears at some seventy sites in a variety of forms.” 
Earliest among them are the pillar tombs found in the coastal region, often 
in the center of a necropolis. They begin in the mid-sixth century and 
continue until the early fourth, though always in restricted numbers, The 
presence of such imposing monuments probably indicates the seat of a local 
ruler. This style of tomb, unique to Lycia, is typically derived from an 
architecture in wood, representing structures on platforms. The other types 
of tombs, which are more numerous, are the most typical manifestation of 
native Lycian culture. They include standing tombs in the shape of houses, 
rock-cut chambers with facades representing temples or houses, sometimes 
of two or three storeys, and free-standing sarcophagi with typical high 
sloping covers, based on wooden models, As the period progressed, Greek 
influence became more manifest, particularly in the temple facades. Many 
tombs are decorated with sculptured reliefs which provide not only the best 
examples of Lycian art, but often the sole means of dating the monuments.” 
Of those that can be understood, most represent scenes from the official life 
of the deceased, or from Greek mythology. 

The most remarkable examples of funerary architecture may be found 
at Limyra, Trysa, and Myra, in addition to those of Xanthos already 
considered. Limyra was built on a high steep hill whose flanks and base 
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were adorned with hundreds of tombs, most with house facades. By far the 
most striking is the heroon cut into the cliffs high above the city, in the 
shape of an Ionic temple with its pediment supported by caryatids, a unique 
touch in Asia Minor.?' Sculptures showing the deceased advancing to battle 
as well as scenes from Greek mythology, executed in a fine style which 
reflects both Greek and Persian influences, adorned the building. It has been 
identified as the tomb of Pericles, most famous of the dynasts. 

One of his contemporaries, Mithrapata, was apparently the patron of 
a similar heroon at Trysa, in the mountains west of Myra.” It consisted of 
a temple carved from the rock and surrounded by a wall covered with 
sculptures representing scenes from Greek myth; it has been dated to ca. 
370. The site, unknown to history, was walled and contained a temple, 
cisterns, and several tombs. Since some of these date to the fifth century, 
Trysa is one of the earliest sites in the country with stone buildings. It may 
be taken as an example of the many tiny and remote, yet evidently wealthy, 
seats of local authority. 

The most spectacular group of tombs survives at Myra, in the hill 
above the Roman theater. Over a hundred rock facades, as well as a few 
standing tombs, adorn the site.” Some of them feature sculptures, among 
which those of the Painted Tomb are the most famous. This consists of a 
house facade preceded by a porch and containing an inner chamber with 
couches; its sculptures have been variously interpreted as showing domestic 
or perhaps cult scenes and have been dated to the mid-fourth century, a 
time when tomb carving was especially active. 

During this period, the distinctive culture of coastal Lycia penetrated 
to more remote inland areas, such as the plain of Elmali, where remarkable 
painted tombs of the Persian period have been discovered at Kizilbel and 
Karaburun.” Both were built on high ridges and were originally chambers 
inside tumuli, representing a style of burial common to Anatolia and thus 
reflecting the cultural mixture of the area. At Kizilbel the interior is covered 
with plaster and paintings of scenes from Greek mythology and the life of 
the deceased, executed in an Bast Greek style of ca. 525. The paintings at 
Karaburun show a battle against Greeks, a procession, and a banquet: the 
subjects are primarily Persian, the style Greek; they date to ca. 470. 
Relations between this region and the coast were continuous, as shown by 
a large hoard of Lycian coins of the mid-fourth century found at Podalia, 
and by an inscription of a rock /11/ tomb which appears to name Pericles.*! 
This extention of his power into the interior may represent the beginning of 
the integration of this area with the rest of Lycia. The presence of Pericles 
is also attested at Dereağzı.” 
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The Hellenistic age 


When Alexander departed from Lycia, he maintained the Persian 
administrative system by entrusting the country to a satrap, Niarchos. After 
Alexander's death, Lycia fell briefly to Antigonus before being taken by 
Ptolemy in 309. The Egyptians, however, needed some twenty years to 
establish definitive control. For them, Lycia was of great value because of 
its strategic location and especially its forests, the source of timber for the 
fleet on which their supremacy depended. The Ptolemies exploited the 
country and typically imposed a burden of taxation so heavy that some cities 
were ruined and had to be granted remissions.? In 197, the Seleucid 
Antiochus III took Lycia, which remained loyal to him in his struggle 
against the Romans. With his defeat at Magnesia in 189, and the destruction 
of his fleet at Patara, Lycia was assigned by the victorious Romans to their 
ally Rhodes, with the exception of Telmessos, which became a Pergamene 
enclave. 

The Lycians bitterly resisted Rhodian rule, and, finally, after a long 
rebellion, they gained their independence in 167 and thereafter remained 
free for over two centuries. During this period, the cities were part of the 
Lycian League, apparently created in the last years of Ptolemaic rule.™ 
Some have traced its origins to the early fifth century on the basis of the 
coinage, whose shared types may indicate a common organization, and on 
the Athenian tribute lists, which record assessment on “the Lycians". The 
effective functioning of such a league, however, seems incompatible with 
the known power of the dynasts. 

Literary sources, inscriptions, and coins reveal much about the 
League.” It was a representative federal system whose cities sent delegates 
to an Assembly where they decided matters of mutual relations and foreign 
policy, collected taxes, and chose a head, the Lyciarch, military 
commanders, and magistrates. The cities did not have equal representation, 
but sent delegates in proportion to their size. Thus the largest cities — 
Xanthos, Patara, Pinara, Tlos, Myra, and Olympos — each had three votes, 
while some smaller places were grouped together to share a single vote. The 
cities of the League cooperated in many matters, including their abundant 
coinage, struck mostly in silver, and of a uniform type.” The earliest coins, 
in bronze, bore the name of "the Lycians" and apparently antedate the 
period of independence, but the main series, issued between 167 and 77, 
names nineteen cities. 

When Mithradates of Pontus invaded Roman Asia in 88, Lycia was 
one of the few places to resist him, and consequently had to suffer his 
attacks. Its loyalty to Rome was rewarded by Sulla who formally granted 
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it freedom and joined the cities of the Kibyratis to its territory. At the same 
time, he seems to have reorganized the League, perhaps so that it could 
more efficiently make ‘contributions’ to the Romans, for the subsequent 
coinage bears the names not of the cities, but of two districts named after 
the largest mountains, Kragos and Massikytos.*” 

The Lycians unwillingly became embroiled in the Roman civil wars, 
most notably in 42, when they resisted Brutus’ demands for money. The 
forces of the League were defeated, but Xanthos resisted the Romans as it 
once had the Persians, with similar results: the city fell after a long siege, 
but the inhabitants escaped submission by killing their families and throwing 
themselves and their possessions into the flames of their burning houses. 
The triumph of /12/ Antony and Octavian brought peace and a confirmation 
of the freedom which evidently became increasingly nominal, as is made 
clear from the coinage, where the head of Apollo was replaced by that of 
Augustus. Finally, in A.D. 43, Claudius annexed Lycia, making it a 
province together with Pamphylia. A brief interlude of freedom under the 
Hellenophile Nero soon yielded to definite incorporation by Vespasian, after 
which Lycia entered the Roman period of its history. 

The Hellenistic period brought profound change, manifest in all 
aspects of local culture. The Greek language, Greek forms of civic 
organization and architecture, and Greek cults rapidly spread. The 
influences which had long been present now became supreme, and the 
native traditions seem to have expired throughout the countryside, No 
inscriptions in thé Lycian language have been dated later than the fourth 
century, nor did the distinctive local funerary architecture survive much 
longer. The Lycian cities, with their wooden buildings on the slopes of 
steep hills, took on a Greek appearance, with stone buildings spreading into 
the plains below. For the cities, this was a period of great projects and 
growth, as Lycia became integrated into a wider Greek world. 

Hellenistic developments are seen most clearly at Xanthos, where 
expansion is already evident in the third century. The old acropolis became 
a separate walled district within a much larger circuit that included a new, 
higher acropolis and much of the adjoining plain. The enclosed area, 
formerly about a hundred meters square, expanded to fill a space some 
500m. on a side. The new walls, built during the Ptolemaic occupation, are 
typical of the grandiose civic defences of the time. The old acropolis was 
not abandoned, however, for its temples continued to function and were 
augmented by a new shrine, dedicated to the Egyptian gods Serapis and Isis. 
New civic buildings of the Greek style, representing a way of life different 
from what had prevailed under the Persians, adorned the expanded city. 
Among them, an agora, the essential element of a Greek city, and a temple 
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of Sarpedon are mentioned, but few of the Hellenistic buildings have 
survived because of later construction on the site. 

The most impressive evidence for Hellenistic expansion appears at the 
neighboring Letoon, the federal cult center of the Lycians. Rebuilding early 
in the period of independence created a major religious complex. This 
included an Ionic temple richly decorated on the model of the temple of 
Athena Nike on the Athenian acropolis, but retaining the Lycian feature of 
a high podium; a curious structure apparently dedicated to Artemis, 
consisting of a cella, which enclosed a natural rock outcropping; and a 
Doric temple dedicated to Apollo. These three temples stood side by side 
in the center of the site, with a nymphaeum and altar in a paved courtyard, 
all bounded by a large Doric portico. Beyond it was a substantial theater, 
perhaps used in connection with the League.? 

Evidence from other sites is less satisfactory because of extensive 
Roman overbuilding and often because of the problem of distinguishing 
poorly-preserved Hellenistic from Roman remains. Although individual sites 
provide no more than scattered evidence, the general picture is clear: cities 
now began to descend from their hilltops to spread into the adjacent plains, 
where the public buildings of a Greek city were built. Notable among them 
were the agoras, theaters, council houses, and temples, all built in 
permanent materials, that appear on many sites. The forms and amenities 
of classical civic life were introduced to cities which had been dominated 
by the palaces of their rulers and had presented a considerable contrast 
between these and the more modest homes of the great majority of the 
inhabitants.” 

The fate of Dereağzı during this period is not clear. Pottery and a fair 
number of coins of the Lycian League indicate continued occupation, but 
no traces of Hellenistic buildings have been found,” Indeed, it is possible 
that the urban expansion and growth of trade that marked the period 
attracted population away from such remote and protected sites toward the 
coast. 

The Hellenistic period, when the world was divided between states 
usually hostile to each other, saw a considerable advance in the art of war, 
and new and more complex fortifications — both city walls and isolated 
forts — became an important element of the landscape. It was also a time 
of vastly increased international trade. As Lycia became involved with the 
outside world, its coastal cities began to prosper, usually at the expense of 
the remote interior hilltop towns of the previous age. At Myra a series of 
watchtowers above the harbor and on surrounding high /13/ points illustrate 
the prominence given to the port and the need to guard the wealth which it 
generated." One of them, which has been studied in some detail, appears 
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to belong to the Ptolemaic period; the whole system may represent their 
effort to assure their control of a region whose natural resources were of 
immense value.* Similar developments appear at Phaselis in the east, now 
a part of Lycia and member of the League. Its walls were rebuilt on a 
grander scale, and its harbors expanded and defended. The city had always 
been a major trading center in close touch with Greece. The Athenians 
knew its merchants as especially crooked, and in the first century it became 
a center of the piracy then endemic in the Mediterranean. The Romans 
finally captured it in 77 and confiscated its public land.? Although the 
development of Phaselis is far from typical, it illustrates the growing 
importance of trade for the coastal cities, with the profits which could come 
from normal activities or from preying on the trade of others. The piracy, 
of course, also illustrates the desperate measures taken in a time of 
confusion when trade was interrupted. Such times came to an end, however, 
with the Roman conquest. 


Roman Lycia 


The incorporation of Lycia into the Roman Empire immediately brought 
peace and introduced five centuries of unprecedented prosperity whose 
archeological and epigraphical record is the most abundant of any.** Prior 
to the annexation, the Lycian cities were racked by an internal discord so 
severe than even Roman citizens were killed. Claudius, therefore, made 
Lycia an imperial province and appointed Quintus Veranius to govern it as 
legatus Augusti pro praetore, His long term of five years enabled him to 
pacity the province and to reform many aspects of municipal administration, 
while his tenure left a permanent trace in the number of local Veranii who 
acquired citizenship from him, and in a series of dedications to him and his 
family set up by the grateful Lycians at the Letoon,” 

If Nero briefly liberated the Lycians, they were definitively brought 
back into the Empire by Vespasian, perhaps on the occasion of his visit in 
70, when he was sailing from Alexandria to Rome. He and his successors 
maintained the political organization of the country, leaving considerable 
autonomy to the cities, which were run by their councils of rich 
landowners. This aristocracy, frequently composed of a few related, 
Romanized families, was important for its generous benefactions to the 
Cities. 

The Lycian League formed the intermediary between the emperor and 
the cities. No longer concerned with foreign relations, it dealt with internal 
security, rewards for service, festivals, and especially the imperial cult. 
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Systematic worship of the emperors was instituted in the time of Claudius, 
when a special building was dedicated at the Letoon; it was reorganized by 
Nerva. He made Xanthos first city of Lycia because of its primacy in this 
worship and reorganized the annual festival which accompanied meetings 
of the League. Eventually, Tlos, Patara, Telmessos, and Myra came to 
share the title of metropolis, and the meetings were rotated between them. 
The League was administered by the Lyciarch, who was apparently identical 
with the high priest of Leto and the 

emperor, and was elected at the meetings, along with several other officials. 

The League dedicated statues and honorific inscriptions to several 
governors of this period for their benefactions, and to numerous other 
worthies, notable among them M. Arruntius Claudianus, who in the reign 
of Trajan became the first Lycian to sit in the Roman Senate. ^^ Trajan 
visited Lycia on his way to the Parthian war, and so did his successor 
Hadrian, who made a more /14/ extensive tour in 129/30. When Lucius 
Verus began his campaign in the East in 162, the province of Bithynia- 
Pontus, site of the main routes to the frontier, was transferred to imperial 
control, and in exchange the Senate received Lycia-Pamphylia, which now 
came to be governed by a proconsul.^' 

Through the mid-third century, Lycia enjoyed a peaceful prosperity, 
which in most provinces was reflected in a large series of local coins. Here, 
however, apart from some scarce provincial silver of the first century, the 
cities struck only under Gordian III (238-44), when twenty of them issued 
bronzes, apparently in small quantities, The circumstances for this unique 
pattern of issues are unknown." Soon after, the troubles of the whole 
Empire were felt in Lycia which was ravaged by Isaurian bandits in the 
reign of Probus (276-82).? This is the last event recorded before 
Constantine brought profound change to the country. 

Under the Romans, the Lycian cities grew in size and monumentality, 
achieving a prosperity most evident along the coast, which was on the main 
trade route between Egypt, the Aegean, and Italy. It was no coincidence 
that St. Paul changed ships at Myra on his way to Rome in 60, or that 
emperors passed this coast. The trade gained a new and important aspect in 
the time of Hadrian, who built massive granaries at Patara and Andriake to 
store wheat from the Xanthos Valley and the interior plateaus for shipment 
to Italy. Lycia thus became an important source of supply for the capital 
and a port of call for the imperial grain fleet. Consequently, coastal cities 
grew as others declined. Myra now became the greatest city of Lycia, along 
with Patara; Xanthos,inspite of its religious primacy, dropped to second 
rank with Tlos; and Telmessos and Limyra replaced Olympos and Pinara 
in the list of the six leading cities.°° 
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Foreign trade generated considerable revenue for the country and 
attracted its population toward the coast, but internal trade was also 
important. An inscription from Myra about imports and exports specifically 
treats trade within the League and goods brought into the city for re-export: 
the revenue from local customs duties was now such that the city paid 7000 
drachmas a year from them into the treasury of the League." 
Communication with neighboring cities was always much easier by sea than 
by land, and to ensure one important aspect of it a municipal ferry was 
operated between Myra and Limyra.” Although interior regions would have 
prospered from the sale of their agricultural products, most of them no 
longer were major centers of population. The remains of Dereağzı may 
serve as an example, in their relative paucity: they consist of fragments of 
sculpture and furnishings, some funerary inscriptions, sherds, and, 
curiously, only one coin, of Probus. The site was evidently not a major one 
in this period, when the sea brought profit rather than danger. 

Roman prosperity may be best appreciated in the remains of the 
cities, among which Xanthos, as usual, provides the clearest picture. 
Basically, the Hellenistic size and plan of the city were maintained, yet 
much was added to them. Few changes beside the addition of a residence 
with mosaic floors affected the old acropolis, but a new theater was built on 
its slopes and considerably restored after the earthquake of 141 which 
devastated much of the region. The Romans added a large agora below the 
hill, and the council hall mentioned tn an inscription of Domitian was 
probably situated next to it. Although the surviving structures are Roman, 
their nature and collocation are Hellenistic. A broad street led from the 
agora to parts of the city which have not been excavated, but whose remains 
indicate extensive Roman activity: they include a second agora, a basilica, 
an arch dedicated to Vespasian and a large temple on the hill above the 
city." Graveyards adorned with fine monuments stretched outside the walls, 
and a Roman bridge across the Xanthos and an aqueduct lay beyond. The 
federal sanctuary of the Letoon, which had already received the temple of 
the imperial cult, was similarly expanded when Hadrian added a 
monumental nymphaeum, the largest single structure on the site. 

Other cities offer similar evidence. Tlos was enlarged by the addition 
of a whole new district below the acropolis, with a stadium, two substantial 
baths, one of them with an attached palaestra, a temple, a theater, and a 
long /15/ colonnaded building, which may have been a market basilica.” 
Although some of the buildings may have their origins in the Hellenistic 
period, the remains are Roman. Growth on a similar scale is evident at 
Patara, most of whose buildings, scattered over a very large area, are 
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Roman as well. They include a monumental triple arch of the time of 
Trajan, the entrance to the city; two baths, one of them built by Vespasian; 
a basilica, a temple, the theater, and the great granary of Hadrian, that gave 
the port international significance. 

Andriake, the port of Myra, also became the site of an imperial 
granary, by far the largest of its buildings, and seems to have been laid out 
at this time on a regular plan, with a street along the harbor, an agora, and 
blocks of houses.” Myra itself is poorly known because of silting, but it 
does preserve a large Roman theater and a bath. The most impressive 
evidence of its wealth comes not from these remains, however, but from the 
elegant sarcophagi which the local aristocracy could afford to import from 
Attica and Pamphylia in the second and third centuries.” Another port, 
Phaselis, provides a remarkable image of Roman expansion with a whole 
new harbor district laid out and adorned with broad boulevards and a series 
of civic buildings, which include two agoras dedicated by Domitian and 
Hadrian, baths, and a theater. The whole complex testifies to the expansion 
of the port and thus to the role of trade in the life of the city.” 

Urban development also appears clearly at a site in the Kibyratis, a 
region only added to Lycia in 82 B.C. Oenoanda, high ona ridge over 
the headwaters ofthe Xanthos, hasa full complement of civic 
buildings. Most of its center is Roman: the aqueduct anda bath, 
apparently built together in the time of Vespasian; another bath of the 
second century; a large project of the late second or early third 
century that added colonnades to the main streets and rebuilt the agora; and 
a Severan portico, the last evidence for civic expansion. Elsewhere in this 
region, Boubon and Balboura contain substantial Roman structures, 
including the notable precinct of the imperial cult in Boubon, with 
dedications to emperors from Nero to Gallienus; and Tyriaion in the 
territory of Balboura, a rare example of a village site, has produced a large 
number of inscriptions and remains.” 

The growth of the cities was not constant, but flourished particularly 
under the Flavians, Trajan, and Hadrian, by whose time most centers had 
received a full complement of public buildings. There is little indication of 
later activity; Oenoanda is unusual in having Severan buildings. As a result, 
cities came to feature temples, theaters and odeons, marketplaces and broad 
colonnaded streets, council halls, large baths with exercise grounds, and 
monumental arches. All were built on a large scale and of permanent 
materials, suitable for centuries of use. The cities of Lycia thus shared in 
the universal prosperity of the time, and came to resemble their counterparts 
throughout the Roman East. In many cases, the buildings were the product 
of imperial generosity, but private gifts from individuals like the millionaire 
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Opramoas of Rhodiapolis also played a significant role, 

Opramoas, evidently a large landowner who also participated in 
business or trade, was a philanthropist on the grand scale, making gifts of 
over a million and a half denarii to numerous cities. The devastating 
earthquake in 141 provoked the initial outburst of his generosity. The details 
of his gifts reveal the amount of wealth the country could generate, the kind 
of buildings which were considered most desirable to found or restore, their 
cost, and a whole range of associated charitable works. 

To Myra, hit especially hard by the quake, he gave 150,000 denarii 
to rebuild its theater, the temple of Artemis Eleuthera, described as the 
largest and finest of Lycia, and its gymnasium, and later he assumed all the 
costs of reconstruction and added 56,000 for the peristyle of the gymnasium 
and marble revetment for its walls. Opramoas gave even more to Xanthos 
because of the importance of the Letoon: 30,000 denarii went to rebuild the 
theater; 125,000 followed for repairs to the sanctuary whose double stoa 
had been burned, along with 3,000 for the temple of /16/ the imperial cult; 
and 45,000 denarii were contributed for the gymnasium bath, 10,000 for the 
gerousia, 10,000 for the women’s bath, and 30,000 for the agora. Tlos and 
Patara received comparable amounts, while numerous other cities benefited 
on a smaller scale. 

The philanthropy of Opramoas also embraced a variety of charities 
for which he set up endowments, often of land, to provide a permanent 
revenue. He thus granted distributions of money and grain to all councilors 
in the province, and to the whole population of Xanthos. He made special 
provision for those who were qualified to receive free grain, a charity 
modeled on that of Rome and probably instituted by Hadrian when he 
established the system of granaries. The full extent of his gifts is manifest 
at Xanthos where his endowments provided primary education for the 
children of all the cititzens, funerals for citizens, and dowries for poor girls. 

Education in all its forms was of natural concern to such a donor, as 
it was to the cities, which usually built large gymnasia for the purposes of 
teaching skills of the body and the mind. Athletics were a basic part of 
education; much attention was devoted to them and especially to successful 
athletes. One in particular, T. Flavius Hermogenes, a famous runner, who 
won eight victories at the Olympic games and whose renown even reached 
Rome, brought such glory to his native Xanthos that he was the recipient 
of the greatest monument in the whole Letoon.®! 

Humanistic education was also revered, as is evident in the work of 
one of its most successful practitioners, Diogenes of Oenoanda, of ca. 200. 
The descendant of a Romanized Lycian and famous philanthropist, C. 
Licinnius Longus, Diogenes had the teachings of Epicurus inscribed at great 
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length on the walls of a stoa in his native city at his own expense, so that 
the philosophy of his master would have a permanent and accessible 
monument where all could learn from it. Diogenes is one of the last known 
private benefactors of Lycia. Although the country continued to flourish for 
a half century after his time, troubles were soon at hand, and their solution 
introduced a new and quite different age. 


Late antiquity 


During the centuries from the reforms of Diocletian (284-305) to the 
devastating Persian war under Heraclius (610-41), the eastern empire 
enjoyed a tranquil period marked by a general prosperity especially evident 
in Lycia, where the foundations the Romans had laid became the base for 
further expansion. An abundance of material reveals the local late antique 
society in both city and country, in its civic and ecclesiastical 
manifestations. 

Knowledge of this age depends almost entirely on the results of 
archeology and exploration, for the historical record is exiguous, and hardly 
any inscriptions have survived. Lycia became a separate province in the 
time of Constantine; Myra was its capital and the seat of its metropolitan 
bishop. The province continued to support a remarkably large number of 
cities: Hierokles, writing in the sixth century, lists thirty-four, most of them 
attested in earlier ages. The majority were small and obscure places, but the 
remains show that Telmessos, Xanthos, Patara, Myra, Limyra, Olympos, 
and Phaselis on the coast, and Tlos, Arykanda, and Oenoanda in the interior 
remained large and flourishing cities, and that several new sites rose to 
prominence beside them. 

Bvidence is especially abundant from the sixth century, the age of 
Justinian, when the region is briefly illuminated by a remarkable source, the 
life of a local saint, Nicholas of the monastery of Holy Zion. The account 
of his career and miracles, most of which took place in the countryside 
around Myra, reveals a flourishing rural society of villages and towns, and 
hints at the wealth of the cities." This image closely corresponds with the 
archeological record, which has revealed many small settlements with 
houses of stone and magnificent churches in the mountains behind Myra. 
The material remains complement the life by revealing the prosperity and 
growth of the cities, to show that the sixth century was a flourishing time, 
perhaps the most flourishing in the entire history of the country. 

Yet the age also saw the ravages of the bubonic plague, which struck 
Myra in 542 and no doubt had major demographic effects. Subsequently, 
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the evidence is ambiguous, showing continued wealth in some areas, but 
suggesting for others the beginning of a fundamental change./17/ 

Late antique Lycia prospered from trade, with the coast and 
hinterland benefiting from their location on the main shipping route between 
the capital, Constantinople, and the Levant and Egypt. The Lycian coast 
continued to be the natural port of call for ships from Egypt, and relations 
between the two remained as important as they had been in earlier times. 
The imperial grain fleet still stopped to collect supplies from the great 
Roman granaries, and the local timber was always of value to the treeless 
Egyptians. Likewise, contacts with the Holy Land grew with Christianity 
and the fashion for pilgrimage. 

The trade in foodstuffs, especially grain and wine, meant that the 
agricultural areas behind the coast shared in the general prosperity, but the 
picture of more remote interior areas is less favorable. The plateaus and 
basins of the north, from the plain of Elmalı to the Kibyratis, were afflicted 
by brigandage in the late third century, and no less severely in the sixth. 
While the coastal cities were waxing, the interior seems to have been 
suffering a growing poverty, which becomes more apparent in the confines 
of Phrygia, and was never relieved. Its troubles finally became universal in 
the turmoil that engulfed the whole country in the seventh century and left 
it desolate. 

Remains of the coastal region, however, illustrate the vitality of the 
age in their abundance and variety and leave no doubt that both cities and 
countryside shared in a growth which culminated in the sixth century, In 
particular, Xanthos and the regions of Telmessos and Myra are valuable for 
understanding the period, while their evidence could be supplemented from 
many other sites of the central and eastern coast. 

The excavated sectors of Xanthos show clearly that the city retained 
its Roman area but, like all others of this time, was transformed by 
Christianity which brought churches and destroyed pagan cult centers. The 
Lycian acropolis remained the focal point, now as a flourishing residential 
district with one complex structure which may have been a church or 
palace, a house with elaborate mosaic floors, and numerous smaller 
dwellings. Below it, a small church was built into the agora, and the Roman 
basilica in the central part of the city was converted into a church. Nearby, 
in the midst of an extensive residential district, a large and richly decorated 
basilical church was built adjacent to a monumental street which led from 
the agora; from its size and location it appears to have been the cathedral.™ 
Finally, on the Hellenistic acropolis above the whole city a large church or 
monastery, which replaced an important Roman temple, was constructed. 
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In great contrast to the Roman age, the epigraphical record is 
virtually silent, but coin finds are more abundant than before. They attest 
to a considerable level of economic activity in the fourth century, with 
continuity through the early seventh. All in all, there is no doubt that 
Xanthos remained a large and prosperous city. 

The well-being of Xanthos, however, did not extend to the Letoon, 
where the age presents a picture of unparallaled desolation, the work of man 
and of Nature.© Trouble arrived in the late third century, when there are 
substantial traces of damage perhaps caused by the Goths, then raiding Asia 
Minor, or by an earthquake, Some monuments were roughly patched, but 
the great nymphaeum of Hadrian was abandoned altogether and buried in 
a layer of silt. This was a time of increasing sedimentation which under 
normal circumstances might have been cleaned away, but the advent of 
Christianity put an end to the worship of Leto, and the great shrine of the 
Lycians was abandoned. The temples and monuments became quarries and 
were gradually broken up; some of the stones were used in the small 
settlement which encroached on the site. Positive activity only returned in 
the sixth century when a basilical church decorated with marble and mosaic 
was built next to the old nymphaeum. Its configuration suggests that it was 
probably a monastery; its outbuildings included a manufactory for glass. 
The church was abandoned in the early seventh century after a remarkably 
short life, and the site saw no further substantial occupation. 

A virtually unknown site near Telmessos, on the other hand, provides 
a striking image of growth and prosperity. In its small way, it is even more 
impressive than Xanthos, since it is virtually without Roman occupation and 
thus presents a relatively undiluted image of late antique urbanism. The 
island of St. Nicholas, apparently the ancient Lebissos, offers a convenient 
and sheltered landing behind the cape south of Telmessos.“ Less than 2 km. 
long and rising to a steep peak, it is covered with a settlement that reveals 
the full extent of growth of such maritime cities. Its shore is lined with 
closely-packed magazines and houses which continue up the hill as 
freestanding stone structures of /18/ two storeys. Large basilical churches 
appear among them, with traces of marble decoration and frescoes: all are 
in the mortared rubble characteristic of the coast, with some parts in good 
ashlar. A large basilica, presumably the cathedral, occupies the top of the 
hill and is connected with the center of the city by a remarkable covered 
stone walkway some 200m. long. Except for the upper district around the 
church, which was kept largely open, the settlement is crowded and offers 
few of the amenities of antiquity: there is no trace of a forum, or theater, 
or stadium. This was evidently a mercantile settlement where land was 
valuable, built at a time when ancient civic functions were no longer 
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considered as essential as the churches whose atria provide the few open 
spaces in the lower city. The buildings are homogenous and, to judge by the 
decoration of the churches, probably of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
settlement extended to a small adjacent island, apparently its necropolis, and 
to a landing on the mainland. Taken together, these ruins provide the 
clearest evidence for a vital late antique urbanism on this coast. 

The region of Myra offers evidence of a different kind, unique tn 
preserving a detailed record of conditions in both city and country. Myra 
itself is poorly known because silting has overwhelmed most of the ancient 
site; only one large church is known from its remains.” This was dedicated 
to the patron of the city, St. Nicholas, a martyr of the Great Persecution 
who has become famous as Father Christmas. His church, built by Justinian 
in 529 after a major earthquake, stood a mile from the city center with 
which it was connected by a portico. To some extent, the life of the Saint 
allows the deficiencies of the remains to be remedied by preserving the 
memory of a full complement of civic buildings, including the palaces of 
governor and bishop, the cathedral, squares, gates, a brothel, and dwellings 
of the poor. 

The sources thus indicate a flourishing urban life whose remains are 
still visible at the port of Andriake, where shipping was available to and 
from Egypt and Palestine. They indicate a busy place full of dockside 
warehouses, churches, and houses, all of mortared marble and all dwarfed 
by the granary of Hadrian, which an inscription shows remained in use. 
Study of the churches suggests the fifth and sixth century as the date of 
most of the buildings. 

Unusually valuable evidence comes from the immediate hinterland of 
Myra, the isolated valleys in the rugged limestone mountains within a radius 
of ca. 15km. of the city. This district preserves the.remains of numerous 
churches and monasteries, often decorated with some magnificence, as well 
as entire villages. Among them, Alakilise presents the image of a rural 
settlement of the kind so often mentioned in the Life of St. Nicholas of 
Holy Zion.9 The greatest building in the village was the church of the 
Archangel Gabriel, a large basilica with elaborate sculptural decoration. 
There were also chapels on the hillside and a church on the hilltop above 
the village at Dikmen: all have been dated to the sixth century. Most of the 
settlement consisted of houses, with about thirty built around the small 
valley floor. Their homogenous architecture indicates one period of 
construction, which may also be identified as the sixth century. Many are 
freestanding stone structures of two storeys, the lower floor reserved for 
animals and storage and the upper used as the main residence. Each house 
also had its own cistern and its own wine press. 
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The village evidently lived and prospered by selling its agricultural 
products outside, primarily to the metropolis, Myra, for consumption there 
or transshipment abroad. The Life of St. Nicholas records an occasion when 
the plague struck and the city dwellers suffered the additional scourge of 
famine, because the people of the countryside would not bring in their 
wheat, flour, and wine. The remains suggest that wine was the major 
product here, and that cultivation was extensive, for most of the hillsides 
are terraced for fields. This and similar villages reflect the wealth brought 
by trade, especially in the agricultural products needed by the urban 
populations. They may be taken to represent the interdependence of city and 
country, and the spread of wealth inland to a region which had been outside 
the main currents of history since Lycian times. The absence of earlier 
remains on most of these sites makes the growth all the more impressive, 
for it is only in the sixth century that permanent structures become common 
in these hills; earlier inhabitants presumably lived in the wooden houses 
typical of most periods of local history. 

The most spectacular evidence from this seemingly remote region is 
a rich treasure of silver church furnishings, consisting of great gilded plates, 
chalices, candelabra, censers, book covers, and sheathing for an altar, all 
made of /19/ fine silver and decorated in an elegant sixth-century style.” 
The objects are firmly dated by stamps to the mid-sixth century, and 
identified as the treasure of the monastery of Holy Zion by their dedicatory 
inscriptions, which invoke blessings on the church and the donors, among 
whom bishops were the most important. This is the very church featured in 
the life of its abbot, St. Nicholas, and founded by his uncle in the village 
of Tragalassos; the building has been identified with an elaborate triconch 
church decorated with splendid sculpture near Karabel, 7km. from 
Alakilise." The silver, together with the frequent references to the funds 
which St. Nicholas so generously dispensed offer tangible and lavish proof 
of the region's prosperity. 

The villages extend throughout the hinterland behind Myra and into 
the Kasaba Valley. The Life of St. Nicholas mentions a place called Kausai, 
which has been plausibly identified with Kas-Kasaba, the modern town of 
Kasaba,” and while Dereağzı reveals no certain evidence of stone buildings 
from this period, the pottery, coins, and small finds from the site indicate 
that it was occupied.” 

Arykanda, ca. 20 km. from the coast in the valley which leads to the 
plain of Elmali, possessed the usual Roman civic buildings and maintained 
them through the sixth century, with the typical conversion of one of the 
temples into a church. The site seemed unexceptional until another was 
discovered 2 km. below it in a more defensible location.” This place, called 
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by its modern name, Arif, to distinguish it from the ancient site, was 
surrounded by walls which enclose an area ca. 250 x 100 m., enough to 
accommodate perhaps a thousand inhabitants. The town was regularly laid 
out with roughly orthogonal streets and public buildings, which include 
baths, a palace, a marketplace, and three churches, one of them probably 
the cathedral. In addition, there were numerous stone houses of two storeys. 
Architectural uniform.ty shows that this was a planned settlement of one 
period, identified by pottery finds and stylistic comparison as the sixth 
century. 

The site was apparently intended to replace Arykanda by providing 
a new, defensible home for the bishop, civic officials, and a small 
population. Beside Arykanda, it is very small indeed and it lacks the 
monumental public buildings of the Roman city. In that, it corresponds with 
other new foundations of this age, when grandiose civic monuments of the 
past were falling into disuse, as local resources were diminished by the 
increasing demands of the government, and the population by the plague. 

Defence appears to have been the main consideration in moving the 
site of Arykanda. Although this was generally a peaceful time in Asia 
Minor, internal disturbances were severe in the time of Justinian. 
Brigandage and revolt were endemic in many marginal mountain districts, 
provoking the government into a series of administrative reforms, which 
only compounded the problem by exposing the inhabitants to the usual 
corrupt officials, now armed with new powers.” It was probably such a 
situation which provoked the transfer of Arykanda at a time when Lycia 
was generally flourishing. The small size of the new site is perhaps to be 
explained by economic circumstances in which the flourishing coastal towns 
became far more attractive for settlement as life in the interior was 
becoming more difficult.” 

Remains east of Elmalı illustrate a situation which was probably 
endemic in the remote parts of the country. The steep hilltop of Ovacik 
bears a fortified enclosure of ca. 100 x 90 m. and has produced an 
inscription which names a “commander of the forts” whose duties included 
protecting the area from brigands; it prays that he will continue his work. 
The document apparently dates from the early fourth century, when the 
region was still recovering from the crisis which had recently overwhelmed 
the Empire. The prayers of the locals were evidently successful, for a late 
antique settlement grew up around the hill. The mountains, however, were 
still subject to /20/ the ravages of the Isaurians who struck in the late fourth 
century, and of bandits.and government officials in the time of Justinian. A 
document of 527 from the territory of Kibyra, just beyond the confines of 
Lycia but coterminous with it, for example, reveals the sufferings of the 
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locals in their petition for protection from the ravenous officials and troops 
stationed nearby." In tone and content, it is strikingly reminiscent of 
complaints of the third century, when such troubles were widespread. In 
this case, the sequel is unknown, but there is no reason to believe that the 
situation improved before the disasters of the Dark Ages brought universal 
distress. 

Late antique Lycia thus offers a rich and varied picture. The crisis of 
the third century struck both interior and coast, inflicting damage to the 
Letoon which was only partially repaired. Christianity, however, brought 
the greatest transformation, changing the face of the country by replacing 
temples with churches, and by introducing monasticism, which left its mark 
everywhere. The urban sites of the coast seem to have flourished 
continually, with an outburst of activity in the sixth century. The remains 
attest to a vital commercial life, with large new settlements growing in 
security, few of them surrounded by walls. Fortification was more common, 
however, in the interior. Most of the cities were old foundations, and 
retained their Roman urban shape, with the changes brought by Christianity. 
New cities were notably different, eschewing the spacious luxury of 
monumental public buildings in favor of a more crowded, though still 
organized plan, where churches were the most prominent element. 
Prosperity spread to the hinterland, most notably to the country behind the 
metropolis, Myra, whose remains offer unparalleled evidence of wealth in 
areas of little importance since the days of the dynasts. For the whole 
coastal region, the sixth century appears as the most flourishing time until 
the present day. Prosperity apparently diminished with distance from the 
coast, and remote interior regions may have been in serious trouble, while 
the city dwellers and monks of the coast lived in comfort. Their ease, 
however, was soon to disappear, along with many of their settlements, in 
the convulsion which marked the end of Antiquity, 


The Byzantine age and after 


So far, this study has described a progression, in which habitation 
increased, settlements became larger and richer, and the standard of living 
in the country generally improved. The seventh century brought a complete 
reversal whose effects were felt until modern times, a situation in which 
habitation regressed, population diminished, and cities dwindled to 
fortresses, if they survived at all. The ravages of Persians and Arabs, 
combined no doubt with famine and disease, were especially severe in the 
coastal region, where the prosperity of the sixth century came to a brusque 
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end, and some of its most flourishing sites were abandoned. The country as 
a whole underwent such a transformation as it had not seen since the 
Hellenistic period, when hilltop fortresses expanded to become Greek cities. 
Now these cities retreated back to their hilltops. 

The historical record sets a tone which the remains amply confirm.” 
Although the devastating attacks of the Persians are not recorded in Lycia, 
its coast is hardly likely to have escaped them during their successful 
campaign against Rhodes. The Arabs, who soon followed, afflicted the 
country for two hundred years, beginning in 655, when their fleet won a 
signal victory at Phoinix (Finike). Sources for the period are sporadic, but 
the miracles of St. Nicholas reveal many details about Myra whose great 
church was plundered in 807. Arab pirates constantly descended on the 
coast, carrying off not only goods, but people to sell as slaves. Yet life 
went on, and even some major construction was possible. 

The Byzantines finally gained the upper hand in the late ninth 
century, and the country began to recover during the two hundred years of 
peace which ensued and brought renewed activity, although this was 
interrupted by the chaos following the battle of Manzikert in 1071. In its 
aftermath, the interior was overrun by the Turks, while pirates, most of 
them westerners whose interest in the region was growing, ravaged the 
coast. Lycia suffered its greatest spiritual /21/ loss during these years when 
the body of St. Nicholas was stolen from Myra by Italian pirates, while the 
city was deserted, and Turks were plundering the lands along the coast. 

The Comnene emperors (1081-1185) brought another period of 
recovery, this time largely confined to the coast. In the interior, the Turks 
constantly pushed westward and spread rapidly through the mountains. In 
1158, the major fortress of Philetas in the region of Elmalı succumbed, and 
the rest of the country soon followed, as Turkish nomads descended from 
the interior. By 1191, Lycia as far as Mt. Kragos, west of the Xanthos, was 
in Turkish hands, and by the thirteenth century the frontier was fixed at the 
Indos, leaving the whole of Lycia outside the Empire.*° 

The abundant remains of the Byzantine half millennium betray a 
drastic transformation of all aspects of life. Most striking is the virtual 
disappearance of cities, with some being abandoned, and others contracting 
to hilltop fortresses. 

Xanthos, as usual, provides a point of reference. Its great basilica was 
burned in the early seventh century, apparently in the time of Heraclius 
(610-41), and lay in ruins for hundreds of years. The basilica at the Letoon 
was abandoned at the same time and never rebuilt. Association of these 
changes with the long and disastrous Persian war, which occurred at 
precisely this time, is natural, though no source mentions the area. Most 
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important here, however, is not the destruction — for many places have 
been destroyed in war — but the fact that the damage was never repaired, 
that the large public buildings which had characterized urban life for a 
thousand years were left in a ruined state. Xanthos was not simply 
damaged; it ceased to exist as a classical city. Instead, it became a fortress, 
with heavy walls erected on the Lycian acropolis from the ruins of ancient 
buildings, and with an outwork composed of part of the adjacent theater, 
which was partially demolished for the purpose. The style of the walls 
would accord with a date in the seventh century.*! 

Other cities in the immediate region suffered a similar fate. Patara, 
which had flourished in Late Antiquity, received a new circuit of walls 
based on its theater and encompassing a small part of the site, apparently 
during the Dark Ages, a period defined here as the seventh through the 
mid-ninth centuries. Tlos and Pinara, high in the Xanthos Valley, similarly 
contracted to become fortresses.” 

In all these cases, there is not merely a change in fashion in which 
smaller circuits of walls were felt necessary, for the walls usually override 
and destroy the very buildings that characterized the ancient city, and the 
areas left outside the circuits, when evidence is available, bear no trace of 
Dark Age occupation. The medieval cities, in other words, were 
fundamentally different from their ancient counterparts. 

The situation at Telmessos was similar. New walls embrace a 
convenient hill above the harbor, and the carefully arranged spoils in their 
facing again suggest the Dark Ages. In this case, however, it may be 
possible to be more specific, for the city briefly assumed the name 
Anastasiopolis in the eighth century, apparently 1n honor of Anastasius II 
(713-15), who was especially concerned with fortification and coastal 
defense during his brief reign." Construction of the fortress might have 
provided the occasion for assuming the new name. 

The greatest contrast between two ages appears in the region of 
Telmessos, where Late Antiquity had produced a series of flourishing 
maritime settlements. Most of these were now abandoned. Lebissos, for 
example, bears no trace of activity between the sixth and the twelfth 
centuries: in particular, it has no fortification, the most essential structure 
for a city at the time. Tbe life of this vital commercial center, in short, was 
at an end. 

In these and other cases, the ruins do not allow nuances to be 
perceived, and give the impression of a sudden abandonment. It is highly 
unlikely, of course, that the situation was so simple. Some population 
probably lingered on for a long time after the beginning of the invasions, 
no doubt constantly diminishing in numbers and resources as the 
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Opportunities for commerce dwindled, and security became a greater need. 
Dark Age occupation has left no visible trace in the remains, but people 
could have gone on living in the standing structures of the site without 
adding to /22/ them. On the other hand, the buildings show little trace of 
the repairs which a long occupation would produce, and the lack of 
fortification is striking. In such a case, it is probably safe to conclude that 
the settlement expired gradually during the Dark Ages, without imagining 
a massive or sudden transfer of population elsewhere. 

The situation at Myra was more complicated, for the church of St. 
Nicholas remained a major center of pilgrimage and was constantly 
maintained. When the building was destroyed, possibly in an attack, it was 
rebuilt on its original scale, but as a cross-domed basilica, maybe in the 
eighth century. By then, perhaps, a strong fortification had been built 
around the church, and the ancient walls on the acropolis were restored: 
both appear to be products of the Dark Ages. The port of Andriake 
received a new wall of similar style, also perhaps of this age, but one that 
encompassed only the hill at the entrance to the harbor, leaving the entire 
late antique harbor district, with the granary, outside. The diminution of the 
urban area here suggests that the largest and richest city of the province, 
was in decline, and that Myra came to consist of three discrete fortified 
centers: the acropolis, the church, and the port. 

The land behind Myra, where the mountains would have offered some 
safety to the inhabitants and a refuge for people of the coast, enjoyed a 
mixed development. There is no evidence of growth in population here after 
the sixth century, but some places may show continuous occupation. Most 
notable among them is Alakilise, where the great church of the Archangel 
was rebuilt in 812 on the same plan and at the same scale as the old one, 
and a new chapel, attributed to the eighth or ninth century, was constructed. 
Yet the large church above the village at Dikmen fell into ruin and was 
eventually replaced by a smaller chapel built into its nave, a phenomenon, 
common in the region, which seems to suggest a diminished population. 

Limyra received a new circuit of walls around its main church below 
the acropolis. The settlement remained in the plain adjacent to the Roman 
city, rather than returning to the steep Lycian hilltop whose walls bear no 
trace of medieval work. Desire to maintain the church, the most important 
building of the medieval city, no doubt explains the location. Nearby 
Phoinix was also strengthened by new walls of spoils, essential defences for 
a port which was a goal of an attack in 715, when the Arab fleet arrived to 
cut timber in the region, an activity which probably explains many raids on 
this coast. Phaselis acquired a new set of fortifications as well to protect its 
harbor and the hill above it, but omitting most of the ancient city. In all 
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these cases, the style of the walls points to the Dark Ages, and shows that 
the whole coastland was equally affected by the problems of the time. 
Evidence from the interior is more limited, but similar. Oenoanda preserves 
a circuit of walls which exclude many of its classical monuments and use 
many spoils; but they still include a sizable area, more than half the ancient 
city, suggesting that this hilltop town was relatively prosperous.? Elsewhere 
in the interior, there are few if any remains. 

The remains seem unambiguously to indicate a drastic decline of 
population, It is plain that the coast had fewer inhabitants in the eighth 
century than in the sixth. The obvious question which this evidence raises 
is this: what became of the people? One possible answer is that they went 
to protected places in the interior, and here, unusually, evidence is 
available. The village at Alakilise continued to exist on approximately its 
old scale. It suffered no diminution, but could even afford to rebuild its 
church in the early ninth century. Yet it also bears no trace of expansion. 
If new settlers came, they lived in houses of wood, and not stone. Other 
villages offer a different picture, however, with churches abandoned or 
reduced to small chapels. The whole back country seems to have 
experienced not a great increase in population, but actually some decline. 
In other words, refugees from the coast did not settle here in large numbers, 
at least not in any way that can yet be perceived, and if they did come, they 
did not reestablish their old urban way of life. 

The recovery of the ninth century, on the other hand, did produce one 
of the grandest monuments of the whole country, the church of Dereağzı. 
Its sophisticated architecture and rich decoration, however, were not the 
product of local resources, but of the wealth of the capital and of a founder 
who could import building materials from afar. Yet, protected by a hilltop 
fort, it became the focus of a settlement which was occupied at least 
through the eleventh century./23/ | 

The whole country experienced some growth in the age of peace of 
the eleventh century. The basilica of Xanthos rose from its ruins, when its 
former baptistery was transformed into a church and adorned with a marble 
iconostasis and paintings, and at Myra both church and acropolis were 
restored. 

The Turkish invasions of the late eleventh century provoked another 
hiatus in development, but recovery came again under the Comneni whose 
interest in the sea routes to the East was shared by the Italian maritime 
states. Since the Empire needed to defend these routes, fortresses were 
rebuilt or expanded at Telmessos, Xanthos, Patara, Myra, Limyra, and 
elsewhere, and signs of life are visible for the first time since Late 
Antiquity in places like Lebissos where the cathedral was rebuilt and other 
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parts were occupied.? In the coastal region around Myra, several small 
settlements received new chapels or walls, but almost invariably on a much 
smaller scale than before." This activity did not signal a general regrowth 
of cities, but was confined to coastal fortification to safeguard the routes to 
the East. There is no evidence that it extended to the interior, which, on the 
contrary, was gradually falling to the l'urks. They reached even the coastal 
regions and took control of them by the end of the twelfth century. 

The long centuries of Byzantine rule produced a society and economy 
which had not prevailed in Lycia since the time of the dynasts, when small 
fortresses dominated the landscape. The Byzantine city, unlike the classical 
one, did not consist of monumental public buildings and houses of 
permanent materials, but rather of closely packed settlements clustered 
around a church 
behind fortress walls, usually on a hilltop. Many stood in the midst of the 
ruins of a glorious past; none seems to have been planned. Even in the sixth 
century, when small cities were constructed without ancient amenities, there 
is evidence of conscious planning and an aesthetic sensibility to the comfort 
of the population, however small. The medieval city developed with 
different considerations, in which security was paramount — the physical 
security provided by site and walls, the spiritual offered by the church, 
whether in the form of an ancient basilica, which would have towered over 
the houses of the town, or small chapels sufficient for current needs. The 
transformation took place in the Dark Ages; succeeding centuries brought 
no major change. 

The history and development of Lycia under the Turks — a period far 
longer than the Byzantine — can only be considered in outline.” The 
sources are relatively informative for the first centuries of Turkish rule, 
when the region was in the hands of the emirs of Hamid and Tekke, but far 
less so for the succeeding Ottoman centuries. Indeed, the material record 
is minimal until well into the Ottoman period, when information increases 
constantly, to culminate in the impressive developments of the modern day, 
which have brought Lycia the most profound changes in its history, with an 
increased population and a higher standard of living than the past could 
perhaps have imagined. 

During the centuries between the collapse of Byzantine rule and the 
establishment of Ottoman, the coast and the interior followed very different 
developments, The coast remained of great interest to international shipping, 
but much of the interior was occupied by nomads, who introduced a novel 
way of life which naturally has left few traces. As a result of their arrival 
by land, through the mountains of the Byzantine frontier, the first major 
Turkish settlements were in the north, and so remained until the nineteenth 
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century. 

The Seljuks, who established a powerful state in central Anatolia, 
never took an interest in Lycia, but confined their attention to the great port 
of Antalya, which they fortified and adorned on a scale not attempted since 
the Romans. The Lycian coast appears to have remained in anarchy, with 
the Italians attempting to maintain some control of strategic landing points 
in the face of opposition from indigenous Greek and Turkish pirates. Their 
activities are best known in the fourteenth century when texts and nautical 
charts provide a detailed description of the coastal region, its harbors, and 
settlements.” 

In that period, the country was subject to the emirs of Hamid, who 
descended from Pisidia to conquer Antalya and the neighboring lands early 
in the fourteenth century. Their main base along the coast was Finike 
(Phoinix), the seat of a subject emir and chief port of the region. Patara and 
Myra were destroyed by a Cypriot attack in 1362 and long lay desolate. 
Myra, or at least its church, seems to have retained some wealth, for its 
bishop controlled extensive /24/ properties in the late fourteenth century. It 
is not evident, however, that he actually lived at Myra. In any case, the see 
disappears from the records of the Greek church in the fifteenth century. 

The coast was the scene of bitter fighting between Christians and 
Moslems through the middle of the fifteenth century when the Ottomans, 
who had controlled the country since 1423, subdued the coast as well. 
During this conflict, the chief Christian base was not on the coast, but 
immediately adjacent to it on the island of Castel Rosso (Megiste, or Meis), 
where the knights of Rhodes built a powerful castle in 1310. This remained 
their base for dominating the ceast until 1444, The firm Ottoman control 
then established was strengthened by the massive fortress which they built 
at Kekova, to protect the sheltered passage along the central part of the 
south coast. Elsewhere, their activity is best attested at Finike, which 
became a major center of Bektasi dervishes in the fifteenth century. They 
were no doubt responsible, here as elsewhere, for extensive conversions, 
since they were active missionaries. Their work extended to Egypt, where 
the early sheikhs of their order in Cairo were from this region, offering a 
last reflection of the perennial contacts between the two countries. 

Meanwhile, the interior was undergoing a much different 
development, as nomads came into the country and transformed its 
economy. Their occupation was certainly facilitated by the lack of large 
cities or forts, but gradually some nomads settled and other Turks arrived, 
so that permanent settlement began to increase. Demographically, the plain 
of Elmalı, the Kibyratis, and especially the adjacent plain of Istanoz 
(Korkuteli, actually in Pisidia) constituted the most important parts of the 
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country until the nineteenth century. For Ibn Battuta in the fourteenth 
century, Gólhisar in the Kibyratis and Istanoz were the major centers, and 
when the emir of Tekke, whose family had taken control of Antalya late in 
the century was deposed by the Ottomans, he was allowed to rule a domain 
based on Istanoz. 

The first detailed picture of the country emerges in the accounts of 
Charles Fellows who made two extended visits in 1838 and 1840.°° He was 
constantly struck by the desolation of the country and its lack of population, 
with only a few houses at places like Finike and Myra, and hardly anybody 
on many sites. The only large city in his time was Elmalı, a thriving place 
with a substantial population of Greeks and Armenians. Elsewhere, there 
were nomads, Gypsies, and occasional villages. The following half century, 
however, brought profound change, most notably in a shift of importance 
from the interior to the coast. By that time, the coast had once again 
become an object of interest for Europeans, and begun to attract settlement. 
Many Greeks came to Makri (Telmessos) and Andifli (Antiphellos), which 
became such important towns with the regeneration of commerce, that the 
Turkish administrators were obliged to move down from the interior, where 
their headquarters had been at Düver, near Tlos, and Kas-Kasaba. In the 
latter case, the name of the town, Kas, accompanied the move to the coast, 
leaving the interior settlement, the largest in the valley near Dereagzi, with 
the name Kasaba. 


Summary: The pattern of settlement 


The pattern of settlement naturally changed during historic times 
(information about prehistory is too limited to admit of generalization). 
When Lycia enters history in the sixth century B.C., its people lived on 
steep hilltops in or below fortifications. During this time, many small and 
seemingly remote towns, often the seats of local government, flourished in 
the interior, for the broken nature of the country encouraged a 
fragmentation of power. After Alexander the Great, the cities began to 
descend to the adjacent plains, and settled there for a thousand years of 
almost uninterrupted prosperity. Under the Romans, the coastal region 
assumed added importance, which grew when the capital moved to 
Constantinople and all major shipping routes passed the Lycian shore, while 
the earlier sites of the remote interior tended to become deserted. 

The collapse of ancient civilization and the long period of Arab raids 
in the early Middle Ages brought a further change in which settlements 
retreated once again to fortified hilltops, in many cases places last occupied 
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by the /25/ Lycians. At the same time, coastal sites fell into a decline 
accentuated by changes in the environment," as the land gradually sank 
relative to the sea, harbors silted, and salt water intruded on the land to 
form marshes, especially in Late Antiquity. Added to this was the danger 
of attack by sea, with the result that much of the coast was deserted. The 
settled population continued to decline until modern times, though nomads 
profited from the convenient alternation of lowlying valleys and high inland 
plateaus. When travelers arrived in the nineteenth century, they constantly 
expressed astonishment not only at the beauty of the country, but at its 
emptiness thanks to which the monuments they sought were still preserved. 
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The clearest account of Lycian geography is that of D. Magie. Roman Rule in Asia 
Minor (1950) 516-22; see also the more detailed treatment of the western part of the 
country in A. Philippson, Reisen und Forschungen im westlichen Kleinasien V, 
Petermanns Mitteilungen Ergh. 183 (1915) 89-106. For additional maps, see Tituli Asiae 
Minoris | end-paper, G. E. Bean, Lycian Turkey (1978) fig. 12, general map; and 
Harrison, “Churches and Chapels of Central Lycia", AnatSt 13 (1963) 117-151, fig. 2. 
Note that this article has been reset; the original pagination is indicated thus; /6/. 

This chapter will not attempt to provide full reference to the archeological record of 
Lycia, but will confine itself to representative sites of general interest. For recent 
research in the region, see the annual reports in AJA, AnatSr, TürkAD through 1980 and 
Kazi Sonuçları Toplantısı (henceforth Toplaritt) since 1979, Most valuable are the concise 
quinquennial surveys of western Anatolian archeology in Archaeological Reports London 
L7, 1970/71, 33-62 (by J. M. Cook-D. J. Blackman); 25, 1978/79, 59-90 (S. Mitchell- 
A. W. McNicoll); and 31, 1984/85, 70-105 (S. Mitchell), A great deal of useful recent 
material on Lycia is also to be found in RA 1976 and Actes du colloque sur la Lycie 
antique (Paris 1980; henceforth, Colloque). This survey was completed in 1986, and 
reflects works available then. For technical reasons, it has not been possible to bring it 
up to date. Major recent references will be found in Archaeological Reports London 36, 
1990, 116-19 (S. Mitchell); for the region of Myra in Late Antiquity, and for the whole 
coastal region in the Byzantine age (3d - 12th centuries) see the studies reprinted below 
as nos. IT and III. Many topics of interest for all aspects of this suhject are discussed in 
Akten des H. internationalen Lykien-Symposiums = DenkschrWien 231, 23 (Vienna 
1993), 

J. Borchhardt-W. Wurster, 44 1974, 514-38. 

Por what follows, see the reports annually in AJA 68-77, 1964-1973, See also the 
concise summary of the excavator, M. Mellink, Toplanti 6, 1984, 103-6. 

Eadem, KA 1976, 21-34. 

Por Xanthos, see the volumes of excavation reports, Xanthos, and the comprehensive 
article in RE IX A 2 (1967) s.v, Xanthos in Lykien (P. Demargne-H. Metzger). Since 
this treats all periods with full reference to sources and archaeological reports, mention 
of it may be presumed throughout this section, where references will be made only to 
more recent publications which supplement it. 

See H, Metzger-D. von Bothmer-J. N. Coldstream, Les céramiques archaiques et 
classiques de l'acropole lycienne, Xanthos 4 (1972) 187-97. 

For Phellos, see J. Zahle, ActaArch 46, 1975, 77-94, and for Dereağzı, below, pp.129- 
32; 134-36; 139, 

For full treatments of the history of Lycia, see O. Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier 
(1887), outdated but not replaced, and O. Aksit, Likya Tarihi (1967). The summaries in 
RE XIII (1927) 2276-91 s.v. Lykia (W.Ruge), and RE Suppl. 13 (1973) 265-308 s.v. 
"Lykia" (S.Jameson) are useful. They give ample reference to the sources, which will 
not normally be cited here. The article of Jameson, however, has a bibliography of little 
use for anything but numismatics. 

On this question, see E. Laroche, RA 1976,15-19. 

It was later combined with Caria in a separate satrapy; see below. 

see BMC Greek Coins, Lycia and O. Markholm, JNG 14, 1964, 65-76. 

O. Markholm, ActaArch 43, 1972, 57-113. 

His deeds are celebrated in the long Lycian inscription of a pillar tomb at Xanthos. Little 
of this beside the proper names can be understood, but the Greek verses included in the 
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text reveal its general nature. The text is reproduced in TAM | 38-48 (cf. P. Demargne- 
P. Coupel-P. Prunet, Les piliers funéraires, Xanthos 1 [1958] 79-165). Por recent 
investigations, see the first reference in the following note. 

See J. Bousquet, CRAI 1975, 138-50, and L. Robert, JSav 1978, 3-48. 

Pericles is now also known for his monumental tomb, on which see J. Borchhardt, AA 
1970, 353-90. 

'The name, title, and date of Pixodaros appear in the trilingual inscription from Xanthos: 
H. Metzger et al., La stéle trilingue du Létóon, Xanthos 6 (1979); his correct date was 
established by E. Badian in Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean. Studies Presented 
to Fritz Schachermeyer (1977) 40-50. See most recently $. Hornblower, Mausolus (1983) 
46ff. 120ff., with a skeptical appraisal of the sources and events. 

J. Zahle, Harpyie-monumentet i Xanthos, Studier fra Sprogog Oldtidsforskning 289 
(1975). 

On the Nereid monument, see P. Coupel-P. Demargne, Le monument des Néréides, 
Xanthos 3 (1969), and W. A. P. Childs, OpRom 9, 1973, 105-16; on Payava, P. 
Demargne, Tombes-maisons, tombes rupestres et sarcophages, Xanthos 5 (1974) 61-87. 
The dating of these and related monuments has given rise to much discussion; in addition 
to the works cited in RE s.v. Xanthos (see above, n.6) and that of W. Childs just 
mentioned, see the references below, n.27f. 

See W. Wurster, AA 1974, 2539-73. 

On Pinara, see Wurster-WÜrrle, AA 1978, 74-101; on Tlos, Wurster, AA 1976, 23-49, 
especially 27-37. 

On Kandyba, see ibid. 44-48. 

Idem, Architectura 1977, 1481f., and W. A. P. Childs, The City Reliefs of Lycia (1978). 
See the important summary of J. Zable, “Lycian Tombs and Lycian Cities" in Colloque 
37-49. 

For the classification and chronology of the tombs, as well as an analysis of their 
wooden prototypes, see the valuable study of Kjeldsen-Zahle, AA 1975, 312-50. For 
similar work at individual sites, see Demargne, Tombes-maisons, and J. Borchhardt, 
Myra, eine lykische Metropole (1975) 93-156. 

A full discussion of the reliefs is provided by Zahle, DAI 1979 245T. 

See above, n.16, and for the sculptures, Borchhardt, Die Bauskulprur des Heroons von 
Limyra = Istforch 32 1976. 

See the classic publication of O. Benndorf-G. Niemann, Das Heroon von Gjólbaschi- 
Trysa (1889), and the discussion of W. A. P. Childs, RA 1976, 281-316. 

See Borchhardt, Myra 93-156. 

See the reports in AJA 74-80, 1970-1976, M. Mellink, RA 1976, 21-34, and eadem, 
CRAI 1979, 476-95. 

On the coins: N. Olcay-O. Markholm, NumnChron 1971, 1-29; on the inscription, G. 
Bean, DenkschrWien 104, 1971, 221. 

See J. Morganstern et al., The Fort at Dereagzi (1993) 104f. 

For this situation, see M. Wörrle in: Colloque 63-72, with the references there, and in 
general, O, Akşit, Hellenistik ve Roma Devrinde Likya (1971). 

For the origins of the League, see H. Troxell, The Coinage of the Lycian League (New 
York 1982) 5-13. 

For the constitution and history of the League, see J. A. O. Larsen, Greek Federal States 
(1968) 140-263, and for recent theories and bibliography, $. Jameson in ANRW 117, 
837-55. 

See Troxell, Coinage. 

Ibid. 112-17. 
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See the summaries with full references in Archaeological Reports London 25, 1978/79, 
S3ff.: 31, 1984/85, 101. 

See the clear sketch of Wurster, “Survey antiker städte in Lykien” in Colloque 29-36, 
with further examples in the more detailed treatments cited above, n.21. Pinara in 
particular illustrates the difficulty of distinguishing Hellenistic from Roman remains. 
See Morganstern Fort 89, 1291, 132, 134-37, 139, 141-45, 

Borchhardt, Myra 45-56. 

A. W. McNicoll-T. Winikoff, AJA 87, 1983, 311-23. 

See the detailed survey by H. Schlager and others, Phaselis, Beiträge zur Topographie 
und Geschichte der Stadt und ihrer Häfen, IetMitt Beth. 24 (1981) 33ff. 166-69. 

The history of Lycia in this period is surveyed in O. Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier 
(1887) 210-39; O. Akşit, Hellenistik ve Roma Devrinde Likya (1971) 119-50; D. Magie, 
Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950) 516-39; and A. Balland, Inscriptions d'époque 
impériale du létóon — Xanthos 7 (1981). The following account is largely based on 
them. 

For his career and honors, see Balland, Inscriptions 79-102, and the detailed analysis by 
M. Wórrle of a decree of Veranius regulating the practices of local archives in 
Borchhardt, Myra 254-86. 

See Balland, Inscriptions 103-57 for these dedications. 

See most recently S. Sahin, EpigrAnat 3, 1984, 39-48, The province returned briefly to 
imperial control around 170. 

The coins are fully discussed in H. von Aulock, Die Münzprágung des Gordian HI und 
der Tranquillina in Lykien, IstMitt Beih. 11 (1974). 

The extent of the raids cannot be determined. 

Balland, Inscriptions 176f. The relative decline of Xanthos is no doubt to be associated 
with its destruction by Brutus. 

Borchhardt, Myra 256-300. | 

Known from an inscription, OGIS 572, which provides details of the operation. 

For other buildings, see the discussion of the benefactions of Opramoas below. 
Wurster, AA 1976, 31-36. 

Borchhardt, Myra 64-75. 

See the detailed discussion of H. Wiegartz in Borchhardt, Myra 243-51. 

See the summary in Schlàger, (above, n.43) 161 -73. 

See the clear summary of J. Coulton, ProcCambrPhilSoc 29, 1983, 1-20. 

On Bubon, see C. P. Jones, IstMitt 27/28, 1977/78, 188-96; on Balbura, C, Naour, 
Ancient Society 9, 1978, 165-88: on Tyriaion, Naour's admirable study; Tyriaion en 
Cabalide: Epigraphie et géographie historique (1980). 

See the excellent discussion in Balland, Inscriptions 174-224. 

See A. Balland-C. Le Roy, RA 1984, 325-50, 

For the lives of the two Saints Nicholas, of Myra and Holy Zion, see G. Anrich, Hagios 
Nikolaos; Der heilige Nikolaos in der griechischen Kirche ] (1913); II (1917), and the 
recent convenient translation of one of them, The Life of Saint Nicholas of Sion, by I. 
and N, Ševčenko (1984). 

For example, Aperlai, Kekova, Olympos, and Phaselis. 

For this church and its mostly later history, see Sodini in Colloque 119-48. 

Sec H. Metzger, RA 1966, 102-12; ibid. 1970, 307-22, 

The site has not been studied, but see R. Carter, Archaeology 38-3, 1985, 16-21. 

See the detailed discussions by O, Feld and U. Peschlow in Borchhardt, Myra 301-97. 
On the churches of the port, see O. Feld in ibid. 401-11. 

See, in general, Harrison, "Churches" 117-51, and for Alakilise, idem, CRAI 1979. 226- 
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29. 

For the treasure, see now S. Boyd and M. Mango (ed.), Ecclesiastical Silver Plate in 
Sixth-Century Byzantium (Washington 1992), 

On this church, see Harrison, "Churches" 131-35. 

Life of Nicholas of Zion, cap.56. 

On these remains, see J. Morganstern, The Byzantine Church at Dereaszi (1983) 189-92, 
194-97, and idem, Fort (above n.40) 135, 137, 139, 149f, 153f, 158f; on the sculpture 
and furnishings, which may or may not be from the site, Morganstern, Church 134-40; 
155f: 164f., and Fort 79-85, 120-24; 127f. 

For this site, see R. M. Harrison-G. Lawson, Yayla 2, 1979, 13-17. 

See Novels 25, 27-30 of Justinian. 

In this, I disagree protoundly with the idea often advanced by R. M. Harrison, in the 
works cited above and in the following note, that the sixth century saw the decline of the 
coastal cities and a withdrawal of population to the interior. See Study II in this volume. 
See M. Harrison in Colloque 109-18. 

For the text, see H. Grégoire, Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d'Asie 
Mineure 1 (1922) 314; for discussion of it, C. Diehl, BCH 17, 1893, 501-20. 

For the sites mentioned in this section, see the references in the preceding discussion of 
Late Antiquity: for an introduction to the texts, Harrison, "Churches" 120-22. 

When the French king Philip Augustus returned from the Crusades in 1191, he passed 
along the coast of Lycia, by the mountain west of Patara (i.e. Mt. Kragos): "montem 
excelsum . . . Turkie, qui dividit terram imperatoris Constantinopolis a terra Soltani de 
Yconio" (Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Houedene, ed. Wm. Stubbs III [1879] 

159). For the Lascarid frontier, see the text of Ibn Said (d. ca. 1280) discussed by P. 
Wittek, Das Fürstentum Mentesche (1934). It is possible that the Lascarids reoccupied 
some bases along this coast; the fortress of Aperlae west of Myra, at least, contains 
some masonry which appears to be in a Lascarid style found also in Caria (personal 
observation). 

For the characteristics of walls of this period, see C. Foss and D. Winfield, Byzantine 
Fortifications (1986) 131-42. 

On Tlos and Pinara, see above, n.21. 

J. Darrouzts, Notitiae episcopatuum ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae (1981) not.2.310; 
for Anastasius IT, see Theophanes, Chronographia | 383-806. 

Here as in other cases, I propose a date for these walls from personal observation. 

For this site, see J. Coulton, ProcCambrPhilSoc 29, 1983, 1-20. The surveyors have 
dated the walls tentatively to the third century (A. Hall, AnatSt 26, 1976, 191-97). 
Although the style of masonry is singularly uninformative, the exclusion of ancient 
buildings and use of spoils seems to point to the Dark Ages. If a date in the third century 
is correct, the site would appear to have been abandoned altogether in the Dark Ages. 

In addition to the references on these sites mentioned above, see C. Foss, The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review 27, 1982, 193-95, on Telmessos. 

See, in particular, O. Feld in Borchhardt, Myra 398-401. 416-24. 

Most of what follows is based on B. Flemming, Landschaftsgeschichte von Pamphylien, 
Pisidien und Lykien im Spdtmittelalter (1964). 

For these, see the useful summaries of W. Tomaschek, SBWien 124, 1891, 43-53. and 
the references in P. Kretschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters (1909) 661f. 
See his works, A Journal Written During an Excursion in Asia Minor (1839) and An 
Account of Discoveries in Lycia (1841). 

On this, see C. Le Roy, Travaux et recherches en Turquie 2, 1982. T8f. 
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The Lycian Coast in the Byzantine Age 


Ta spectacularly rugged region of Lycia hes in the southwest corner of Asia Minor, 
where the high peaks of the Taurus reach the sea. This mountainous country con- 
tains numerous small plains and basins that provide space for cultivation and settlement. 
The largest plains are on the coast or in the isolated inland districts of Cibyratis and 
Milyas. Communications by land are difficult, but several excellent harbors enabled Lycia 
to benefit [rom its location on the natural route for trade and communication between 
the Aegean, the eastern Mediterranean, and Egypt. These ports were the last convenient 
landfall for ships from the West or the Aegcan, before crossing the open seas to Egypt 
or the Levant. Since dependable northwest winds facilitated direct sailing between Lycia 
and Alexandria, the local ports played a significant role in the grain trade between the 
capital and Egypt. Cities of the whole region prospered from trade between the prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire, and from exchange of the agricultural products of inland 
Lycia for the merchandise or money of more developed regions.! 

The greatest resource of the Lycian mountains was timber for shipbuilding, especially 
valuable to the treeless Egyptians whose influence extended to the country in the Helle- 
nistic period, and who never lost their interest in it. Agriculture was the basic source of 
wealth, which had allowed Lycia to prosper in the Hellenisüc period, but 3t was especially 
trade, in those agricultural products, which brought the whole region to a remarkable 
and unparalleled level of prosperity under the Romans and in late antiquity. 

This study will be concerned with the coastal district and the fertile plains which open 
onto it, the regions of Telmessus, Xanthus, Patara, Aperlae, Cyaneae, Myra, Limyra, and 
Phaselis." It aims to present the evidence for settlement in this region in late antiquity 


A List of Abbreviauons is found at the end of this article. 

'Tor the history and monuments of Lycia, see Bean, and for the historical geography of the region dis- 
cussed here, the important and detailed study of Zimmermann, Landeskunde. D. Magie in Raman Rude mm Asta 
Minor (Princeton, 1950), 516-22, gives a succinet sketch of the geography and resources of the country, while 
Fowden, 343-70, provides a more elaborate description à la Braudel, with careful attention to communica- 
tions. For relations with Egypt, see especially M. Zimmermann, “Die Iykischen Häfen und die Handelswege 
im östlichen Mittelmeer," ZPapEpig 92 (1992), 201-17. 

*The choice is determined by the importance of the sites and the availability of studied archaeological 
evidence. Other sites in the region, even though potentially of great interest, have necessarily been omitted, 
since the published material is not adequate to support discussion: Antiphellos/Phellos and Olympus (briefly 
discussed below in the section on Phaselis) are examples. 
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2 LYCIAN COAST IN THE BYZANTINE AGE 


and the Byzantine Middle Ages, from the time of Diocletian until the arrival of the Turks. 
These pages will investigate the question of relative prosperity or decline—in particular 
the transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages—and the relation between city and 
country. For this, Lycia is better suited than any other region of Asia Minor because it 
contains extensive remains of both ciües and villages which have been made known 
through surveys and excavation. It is therefore possible to consider the cities together 
with their territories rather than, as often happens, as isolated entities. 

Under the Romans, Lycia was included in a province with Pamphylia. It became a 
separate district, governed by a praeses, in the time of Constantine; its civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal metropolis was Myra, in the center of the southern coast. Under Theodosius IT, the 
governor was promoted to consularis. Hierocles, writing in the time of Justinian, lists 
thirty-four cities in the province, most of them small and obscure places in the interior. 
The larger cities, however, are known well enough to allow a historical development to 
be traced: Xanthus and Limyra have been excavated, and several others surveyed. In 

| general, the historical sources are far too sparse to support serious discussion, but the 
archaeological evidence is exceptionally abundant. This discussion, therefore, will exploit 
the evidence of excavations and surveys (as well as some personal observation) in order 
to produce a coherent and comprehensive image of developments in the periods to be 
considered. | 
Lycia prospered in late antiquity. Peace was generally maintained, and urban life if 
flourished, especially in the ports which profited from local and international trade. Ar- | 
chitecture reflects the close contact between Lycia, Egypt, and the Holy Land by its style, 
and the prosperity of city and country by its abundance and variety.“ Cities maintained 
their ancient extent and buildings— Xanthus even expanded —and many entirely new 
settlements grew along the coast; churches and monasteries were established throughout 
| the country. The most impressive evidence comes from the coastal districts around Tel- | | 
messus and Aperlae, where a whole network of new and evidently successful towns and 2 
villages sprang up. Activity was especially intense in the time of Justinian, when the me- | 
tropolis of Myra was rebuilt and the famous and magnificent monastery of Holy Zion i 
was founded in its territory. The churches of Lycia were already active in the fourth 
century when many of them seem to have followed the doctrines of Arius. Later bishops 
were usually orthodox, but the close contact with Egypt and the Levant manifest in the 
sources and the architecture suggests that Monophysite influence may have been of 
some importance. 
| The advent of the Byzantine period, with the attacks of Persians and Arabs, was espe- 
ill cially disastrous for Lycia, whose location exposed it to the full thrust of the Arab naval 
| expeditions against the capital. The land which had known peace for centuries was ap- 
| parently first ravaged by the Persians during the great war of 602-628, as the archaeolog- 
ical evidence from Xanthus, and perhaps Limyra, suggests. The Arabs, though, inflicted 


*Historical summary: Harrison, "Churches," 118-24. Administrative history: RE, XIII.2276 and Supp. 
XI11.279: Malalas, Bonn ed. (1831), 365; Hierocles, ed. E. Honigmann (Bruxelles, 19595, 682-86. For the 
ecclesiastical history of the province, which will not be treated here, see V. Schultze, Alichrisilfiche Städte und 
Landschaften II, Kleinasien (1922-26), 188-209, and Harrison, "Churches," 119. 
| Harrison, “Churches,” 148 tf. 
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far more widespread devastation. In 655, their first naval expedition struck the Byzan- 
tine lands, reaching Rhodes and winning an overwhelming victory off Phoenix.’ As a 
result, the whole region lay open to attack and devastation. 

During the great expedition against Constantinople in 672-677, when the southern 
and western coasts of Asia Minor were out of Byzantine control, Lycia can hardly have 
escaped attack and devastation, especially in 672, when the Arab fleet spent the winter 
in Lycia and Cilicia.* Such activity would necessarily have involved widespread exactions 
of supplies from the local population and probably much looting. Subsequently, the coast 
lay open to Arab raids during the long centuries of campaigns agamst Asia Minor, and 
was especially vulnerable during the period (823-961) when an Arab state was estab- 
lished in Crete. 

The archaeological record reveals the extent of these depredations: Xanthus was 
burned; most undefended coastal sites, especially those on islands, were abandoned; and 
other cities contracted severely to become small fortified towns covering part of their 
ancient area or perched on nearby hilltops. The first attacks were evidently the most 
disastrous, for by the eighth century, although raids sull continued, it was possible for 
Myra to build a new and splendid church, and in the ninth large monasteries were again 
being constructed in the mountains. With the resurgence of Byzantine power under the 
Macedonian dynasty, which reconquered Crete in 961, the seas were again safe. and 
peace and prosperity could return. Myra was, indeed, ravaged by the Arabs in 1034, but 
it soon recovered; the incident seems isolated. After the disaster of Manzikert m 1071, 
however, Turks overran Lycia by land and sea inflicting two decades of chaos until Byzan- 
tine rule was restored to bring a final century of peace. 

The region fell definitively to the Turks in the troubled times alter the battle of Myrio- 
kephalon (1176). Phileta, in the mountains of northern Lycia, where imperial control 
collapsed first, was already lost by 1158. It was probably Turkish nomads, moving down 
from that region, who occupied the coastal district before 1191. when Philip Augustus 
returned from the Third Crusade. According to the detailed contemporary account of 
his journey, Mt. Cragus, west of the Xanthus Valley, was then called Caput Turchiae since 
it marked the frontier between the domains of the emperor and sultan. The cities of the 
coast, ravaged by pirates, were virtually deserted.’ The western coast and the area 
around ‘Telmessus remained Byzantine for a short while, but by the time of the Empire 
of Nicaea (1904—61), the frontier had receded to the Indus River and all Lycia was in 
Turkish hands.* 

The last two centuries of Byzantine rule, im spite of the difficulties which the govern- 
ment had to face, were relatively prosperous; churches and chapels were built, fortresses 


“For these events and their consequences, see H. Hellenkemper, “Lykien und die Araber,” in Akten des H. 
Internationalen Lykien Sympostums, ed. J. Borchhardt and G. Dobesch (Vienna, 1993) (=DenkWien 231 = TAM 
Erganzungsheft 17), 99-106. 

"Theophanes, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 358; cf. RJ, Lilie, Die byzanttnische Reaktion auf die Ausbret- 
tung der Araber (Munich, 1976), 75 f, with further references. 

!See Roger of Hoveden, III, 159 (= Benedict, 197). Since Roger's work is based on that of Benedict of 
Peterborough (not accessible to me), I shall also give his pages. 

*For the fronuer between the Empire of Nicaea and the Turks, see P. Wittek, Das PFürstentum Mentesche 


(Istanbul, 1934}, 1 £ with the text of Ibn Said there quoted, 
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4 LYCIAN COAST IN THE BYZANTINE AGE 


were reconstructed. To understand the whole period, the individual districts will be con- 
sidered, beginning with the westernmost, Telmessus, and proceeding east through 
Phaselis. 


THE REGION OF TELMESSUS 


The large and well-protected gulf of Telmessus (now Fethiye) offers the finest accom- 
modation for shipping in Lycia, as well as a small and fertile plain and a series of shel- 
tered coves and offshore islands. Several of the islands have arable land; others contain 
good ports. Most of them, from Lydae at the western entrance of the gulf to St. Nicholas 
south of Telmessus, were densely inhabited in late antiquity and provide one of the most 
remarkable examples of a widespread maritime urban life m Asia Minor. 

Of all the cities in Lycia, Telmessus 1s the only one which has remained an important 
center, but history records little about it.” Not mentioned in late antiquity, it appears as 
a bishopric in notitiae of the seventh through the ninth century.” In one of them, com- 
posed at the end of the eighth century, it is called Anastasiopolis, apparently in honor of 
Anastasius II, whose short reign (713—715) saw extensive military preparation-against 
the Arabs. He rebuilt the walls of Constantinople and planned measures against the 
Arab fleet that was coming to Phoenix in Lycia to cut timber. Although that effort failed 
when a revolt deposed the emperor, it is possible that Telmessus with its convenient 
harbor was the scene of some military activity which justihed its change of name. The 
new name, like the emperor, was ephemeral; “Telmessus” appears again in later notitiae 
and in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who refers to it as a “famous city.” 

By the tenth century, however, the city changed its name once again, and came to be 
called Macre, as it still was in modern times. Macre or Macris was the name of the large 
island that controlled the entrance to the harbor. It was an important settlement by the 
fifth century when the bishop of "Telmessus and Macre” attended the Council of 
Chalcedon, but is not heard of again until its name usurps that of Telmessus.’* 

The change may merely reflect the ninth-century reorganization of the Lycian 
church, but more probably indicated a present reality in which the islands, no longer 
secure, were abandoned and their populations moved to the better defended city. Macre 
appears once again, in the description of the pilgrim Daniel who visited it in 1106. He 
was struck by the incense which grew there and along the coast as far as Myra. He men- 
tions two kinds, one from a tree, the other from a shrub (storax), and describes its 
method of production. Such a luxury probably played a significant role in the local 
economy. 


General description: Bean, 39-41, and, in more detail, J. v. Hammer, Topegraphiseche Ansichten (Vienna, 
1811; henceforth, v. Hammer), 81-117. 

‘These are notitiae 1, 2, 5, 4, and 10; texts m J. Darrouzés, Notitiae episeopatuum ecclesiae Constanitnopolttanae 
(Paris, 1981). 

Mattie 2, 310; the association of the name with this Anastasius rather than the more famous emperor of 
the fifth century was made by E. Kalinka in TAM, 11.1.2. For Anastasius IT, see Theophanes, 383-86. 

“Constantine Porphyrogenitus, de Thematibus, ed. A. Pertusi (Vatican City, 1952), 78. 

See notitiae 7,9, 10, and 13, and rhe discussion of Darrouzes, Moisiise, 76. 

^A bishop of Macre, not Telmessus, attended the council of 879; the notice of the Porphyrogenitus, 
therefore and not surprisingly, may be considered anachronistic. 

‘Daniel, 7. For the importance of this incense production, see Louis Robert, Documents d'Asie Mineure 
(Paris, 1987), 505 £ 
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The remains enable some of the history of Telmessus-Macre to be appreciated. The 
ancient city, which occupied the low land along the harbor, has almost entirely suc- 
cumbed to modern construction. In late antiquity, it probably continued as the site of 
the major settlement. The only substantial remains, however, are medieval, in the typical 
form of a forüfication which stretches down the slopes of the hill above the harbor. It has 
two circuits, a long lower wall which encloses a substantial area, and an upper single wall 
which has little behind it and was evidently intended to provide a better vantage tor 
overshooting the lower circuit. There was also a wall by the harbor, long since demol- 
ished, which enclosed an area now partly covered by the sea.!? 

The style of the lower walls (Fig. 1)," constructed mostly of large spoils and em- 
ploying round and square towers, is suggestive of the Dark Ages. It is tempting to associ- 
ate their construction with Anastasius IT, and see the new fortifications as the reason for 
adopting the new honorific name. The wall shows, in any case, that the site was well 
defended and capable of accommodating a substantial garrison. The upper circuit 
(Fig. 2) has been dated by its style of masonry to the Comnene period, and has been 
seen as part of a general improvement of defenses to meet the new Turkish threat. The 
sea wall may have represented both periods to show that Byzantine ‘Telmessus had two 
separate fortifications, the hilltop redoubt and the harbor walls, the latter reflecting 
the continuing importance of the port? This Comnene activity was, in any case, 
the last by the Byzantines in the area, which became Turkish by the early thirteenth 
century. 

The island of Macre supported as large a settlement as its length of about two km 
would justify. It was covered with houses, probably of late antique date, and contained 
three fortresses, perhaps of the Comnene period. They were probably part of a coordi- 
nated effort to maintain control of the harbor and the approaches to it^? The nature of 
this site, which had been important enough to share a bishopric with the neighboring 
city, will become more evident when the others of the region have been considered. 

A large peninsula, connected to the continent only by a narrow neck of land, delimits 
the gulf of Macre on the west. It contains the remains of LYDAF, a place known as a city 
in the Hellenistic period, but not 1n later ages, when it probably belonged to "Telmessus. 
The site bears the ruins of Roman civic buildings and of a large, late antique settlement. 
The isthmus and the eastern projection of the peninsula were eventually blocked off by 
walls of mortared rubble and spoils.?' These appear designed to provide defense against 


ty Hammer, 96 I 

"The illustrations are not intended to be comprehensive, but to concentrate on remains which are rarely, 
if ever, illustrated. Consequently, they omit excavated sites In general (except for toruhcauons) and the sites 
in the region of Myra. Illustration of these can easily be found in the relevant publications. 

I5 For these walls, see C. Foss, “The Defences of Asia Minor against the Turks,” GOTR 27 (1982), 145—206, 
at 193-95, as well as the careful description of v. Hammer, 96 (with engraving; he calls the walls "ein Werk 


neuerer Unwissenheit und Barbarey; vielleicht ein Werk der Byzantiner. ..."), and W. Wurster, "Survey 
antiker Städte in Lykien,” Colloque (1980), 29-36, with the plan on p. 35. 
Jv Hammer, 96 f, describes the upper part of the sea wall as being of the same style as the fortress (with 


brick around the stones and many spoils), while the lower courses were earlier. 

See the brief accounts of R. Hoskyn, "Narrative of a Survey of Part of the South Coast of Asia Minor," 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 12 (1842), 143-61, at 146; TAM, 1L.1.2; and v. Hammer, 93. He notes 
(p. 96) that the forts are of the same masonry as the fortress and sea walls of Telmessus. 

#1 This and the adjacent sites have not been su rveyed, nor have their late antique remains been studied. 
See the descriptions of E. L. Hicks, "Inscriptions from Casarea, Lydae, Patara, Myra," JHS 10 (1889), 46-85, 
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attack from the mainland, either directly, or by enemies who might have been ferried 
across to the rough eastern hill. The seaward parts of the site are not protected. 

A narrow strait separates Lydae from an island now called Domuz Adası and its 

| neighbor, Tersana. These, too, are covered with late antique remains. The former con- 
tains a well-built bath with numerous houses around. A church stands on Tersana, in the 
midst of similar evidence of occupation.” In fact, the whole gulf presents a similar pic- 
ture, as one of its first explorers, Lt. Hoskyn of the Royal Navy, wrote in 1842, “every 
island, bay and creek on the gulf has ruins of the middle ages.”** The most spectacular 
and informative remains, however, lie to the south of the gulf. 

A large mountainous promontory, which shields the approaches to Telmessus, marks 
the eastern end of the gulf. It terminates in the long and rugged triangular projection 
of Cape Angistro, which shelters, on its east, two islands of great interest. The larger, now 

* called Gemile Ada, is apparently the site of LEBISSOS, a place with virtually no history. 
Bishops of Lebissos are attested through the twelfth century, and Italian sailing charts of 
the fourteenth century and later call the island San Nicola de Levixi.** In modern times, 
Levisi has been the name of a town in a protected basin just behind the coast opposite 
these islands; its outlet to the sea was opposite the islands, which would have provided 
its port. Here, as in the case of Macre and Telmessus, it appears that the town withdrew 
from the exposed island site to the safer interior basin. 

Gemile Ada, or Lebissos, 1s somewhat more than a km long and about 500 m wide; 
it rises to a peak in the center and contains very little flat land. This was a flourishing 
and densely populated site in late antiquity, virtually covered with buildings of all kinds.” 
Structures of two or three stories with small rooms and individual vaulted cisterns (Fig. 

| | 3) line the waterfront and stretch far below the modern water level, which has risen 

I, several meters since antiquity. Houses continue up the slopes of the hill where they stand 

| along streets that often turn into flights of steps. These are mostly freestanding struc- 

| tures, some of good cut stone, most of mortared rubble. 'They stretch the whole length 

| of the island, in an unceasing jumble of standing structures and debris (Fig. 4). Among 

them is a huge vaulted cistern (Fig. 5) with a capacity of some 720 cubic m, enough to 
support a substantial settlement. 

The lower town contains the remains of at least three large churches. A basilica with 
a geometric mosaic (Fig. 6) and remains of marble decoration, now badly ruined, stood 
at the west end of the island. Above it, on the slope of the hill, is a larger and better 
preserved church, a three-aisled basilica with an apse of good ashlar once revetted with 
marble (Fig. 7). Among its surviving decoration are some Ionic impost capitals (Fig. 8) 


at 50-55, and P. Roos, “Topographical and Other Notes on South-Eastern Caria," Opuscula Atheniensia 9 
(1969), 59-93, at 75-83. 

“See the brief descriptions of J. T. Bent, “Discoveries in Asia Minor," JHS 9 (1888), 82-87, at 83; Hicks, 
"Inscriptions"; A. Maiuri, “Viaggio di esplorazione in Caria,” Annuario 4/5 (1994), 345-494, at 424, and Roos, 
"Caria," 83. 

**Hoskyn, "Narrative," 145. 

"See Notitiae 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, and 10; K. Kretschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des Miitelalters (Berlin, 1909), 
665; and the discussion of R. Carter, “A Turkish Exploration by Boat,” Archaeology 38 (1985), 16-21. 

"The following is written from personal inspection of the site; see the summary in Foss, “Coasts,” 220-25; 
cf. Carter, “Turkish Exploration." 
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7 Lebissos, Church of St. Nicholas 





8 Lebissos, impost capital, St. Nicholas church, 
possibly late imitation of a sixth-century type 9 Lehissos, east basilica, capital 





10  Lebissos, covered passageway, from above 
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1l Lebissos, covered passageway, interior 





12 Lebissos, covered passageway, plastering 
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l4 Lebissos, "cathedral," chancel plaques 
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15 Lebissos, chapel by cathedral, apse 





16  Lebissos, chapel by cathedral, arcades covering earlier frescoes 
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21 Lebissos, Karazorza, Arab graffito on basilica wall 
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23  Patara, tower of first walls 
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' 25 Aperlae, lower gate 





26  Aperlae, two-story building 
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31 Aperlae, murex shells and pottery, outside west gate 
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40 Aperlae, necropolis basilica, fragments of decoration 
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Myra, Byzantine citadel walls built over earlier “Cyclopean” walls 
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of a type popular in the sixth century. Since the church stands on a steep slope, part of 
it is carved from the rock, and the main entrance is through a passage on the north 
which contains faded frescoes. One of them portrays the Virgin and Child between a tall 
robed figure (apparently the donor) and a saint with the label “Hosios Nikolaos."?* Saint 
Nicholas was probably the patron of the church, as he was of the whole island in the 
Middle Ages. A third church lies to the east, at the upper end of the residential quarter. 
It had an atrium paved with mosaic, capitals (Fig. 9), and fragments of architectural 
sculpture that suggest a date in the sixth century. 

One of the most remarkable structures in the island led from this church to the top 
of the hill, through a district mostly empty except for a few graves and an occasional 
large building. Passage was facilitated by a covered walkway of stone, about 200 m long, 
with large windows to admit the breeze (Figs. 10, 11). It was built of mortared rubble 
with a continuous stone vaulting, and plastered on the inside in imitation of ashlar ma- 
sonry (Fig. 12). It ended in a vestibule of cut stone which gave access to the largest church 
in the site, a three-aisled basilica with galleries, narthex, and exonarthex. The walls of 
the nave were plastered and covered with frescoes, its floor with mosaic. Numerous chan- 
cel plaques and other marble fragments (Figs. 13, 14) give a hint of the elaborate interior 
decor. This building appears from its size and location to have been the cathedral. It was 
apparently surrounded by a large open area occupying the entire top of the hill. 

The cathedral and the buildings around it appear to be late antique, but there are 
traces of later occupation, both here and in other parts of the site, Some of the windows 
of the cathedral were blocked, and a new chapel was built near it, on the summit of the 
hill. This small, single-apsed structure of broken spoils and brick (Fig. 15) has a series of 
blind arcades on its north wall which appear almost Gothic and cover a layer of earher | 
frescoes (Fig. 16). The church of St. Nicholas also shows blocking of the windows and | 
the main door, and some sculpture which may be of a secondary period in imitation of 
the first (see Fig. 8). 

The settlement on Gemile Ada may be considered together with that of the adjacent 
small island, and traces on the mainland opposite. The island, known in the Middle Ages 
as Karazorza, now Turkicized to Karacaóren, is also virtually covered with buildings, but 
these are very different from those of the larger island. Most impressive among them is 
a large basilical church of mortared rubble with three apses with a good ashlar facing 
(Fig. 17) and a narthex. Floors, most of them built over huge cisterns, were apparently 
covered with mosaic, and much sculptured decoration in the form of chancel plaques 
and Ionic capitals (Fig. 18) has survived. These appear to be of the sixth century. The | 
south aisle gave access to a long side chamber (Fig. 19) whose anteroom contained a — 
cruciform baptistry. Its walls, like those in other parts of the church, bore frescoes of two 
periods, the first certainly late antique. The island had only one other substantial build- 
ing, a massive structure of two stories and unknown purpose. Elsewhere were only 
tombs, many of them elaborate standing structures (Fig. 20). The island thus appears to 
have been the necropolis of the whole settlement. Several two-story houses stand on the 
opposite mainland whose shore bears cuttings, probably landings for boats. It, and an- 


"Unfortunately, the paintings were too faded to show more than the lettering by the saints head on 
a photograph. 
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other similar settlement to the east, probably provided additional sheltered landing 
places and communication with the interior. 

The history of this remarkable site has to be reconstructed from its remains. They 
show, first, that the islands and the adjoining mainland were not occupied on any scale 
before late antiquity; there are no standing remains which may be attributed to earlier 
periods. This substantial, densely packed settlement appears to have come into existence 
in late antiquity and flourished in the sixth century. Like other foundations of that 
period, its plan differs profoundly from those of classical sites in its lack of public build- 
ings. Although evidently a city, it has no theater, gymnasium, or agora, but is dominated 
by its churches. 

This urban plan seems characteristic of the age of Justinian, when cities no longer 
had the resources to erect the buildings that had characterized earlier times, and when 
they came to be ruled by their bishops and large landowners. A close parallel exists 1n 
inland Lycia (an area outside the present study), in the fortified site which replaced Ary- 
canda in the sixth century. This has houses packed along fairly regular narrow streets 
which lead to a large basilica at the end of the site; it has no agora or public civic build- 
ings. Like Lebissos, it was occupied in the sixth and early seventh centuries. A similar 
site (whose ancient name 1s unknown) has been recently surveved in the part of Caria 
closest to Lycia. It, too, is filled with public and private buildings and churches, partly 
on a regular plan, without the civic monuments of earlier ages. It has been tentatively 
attributed to the fifth century. The best known example of such a site, though m a region 
remote from this, is Justiniana Prima in Illyricum, the birthplace of Justiman, created by 
the emperor as a new city. It similarly lacks public buildings. These parallels all suggest 
that Lebissos represents a phenomenon characteristic of the time, and is part ofa picture 
of urban prosperity, not decline as its lack of monuments might at first sight suggest.” 

Occupation at Lebissos continued into the early seventh century, for surface finds of 
coins of Heraclius are reported. This was an active and successful port, whose existence 
necessarily depended on trade (for it has no cultivable land). It reflects a phenomenon 
which, as will be seen, was widespread in the region. 

The Middle Ages have left little trace on the site. Most strikingly, it contains no forti- 
fication, the most characteristic and necessary element of settlements of the Dark Ages. 
Nor are there any remains which may be attributed to the long centuries alter the end 
of antiquity. The traces of rebuilding in the churches and the chapel at the top of the hill 
could be of the Comnenian period (the use of brick in the chapel suggests that), and 
perhaps indicate considerable activity if, in fact, the churches were put back into use. 
The sculpture at 5t. Nicholas may suggest restoration, but the blockmg of windows there 
and in the cathedral more likely indicates conversion to new uses.** There is no evidence, 


? Arycanda: M. Harrison, “Town and Country in Late Roman Lycia," 7X. Türk Tarih Kongresi (Ankara, 
1981), I, 383-87. Carian site: K. Hattersley-smuith and V. Ruggieri, "A Byzantine City near Osmaniye (Dala- 
man) in Turkey," OCP 56 (1990), 155-64 (there seems no evidence for the proposed dating). Justiniana 
Prima: Cyril Mango, Byzantine Architecture (New York, 1976), 37-39. For a dramatic statement of the transfor- 
mation of cities in this period, see Procopius, Secret History, cap. 26. 

?*5 Proper study of the sculptures and the frescoes in particular might do much to resolve such questions. 
This site has as much potential as any in Asia Minor to illuminate both late antiquity and the Byzantine 
Middle Ages. 
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however, that the site as a whole was ever reoccupied or that it regained its previous 
importance. Most of the buildings appear to have been abandoned and never rebuilt. 

One inscription provides a significant clue to the fate of the settlement. The plaster 
of one of the walls of the basilica on the smaller island of Karazorza bears a graffito in 
Arabic which reads, "May Allah have compassion on Hasan ibn Abdallah" (Fig. 21). The 
writing is in characters typical of the Umayyad period and may date to the early eighth 
or even late seventh century.?? The inscription therefore can be taken to represent the 
activity of Arab raiders, probably after the battle of Phoenix in 655, when the Byzantine 
defenses of this coast collapsed. The circumstances can only be surmised, but the writer 
is likely to have been a member (or leader) of a looting expedition which could have 
been associated with the depopulation of the site. Whether the people fled before or after 
being attacked cannot be determined; but their lack of walls or any protection beside the 
Byzantine fleet would have made them extremely vulnerable in this unsettled time. 

The history of Lebissos may be reconstructed only in outline. It was plainly an im- 
portant place in late antiquity, and reached a height never again attained. In the Dark 
Ages, when its existence as a bishopric is well attested, the city presumably moved inland 
to the basin which bore its name until recently. Later in the Middle Ages, some activity 
returned to the island of 5t. Nicholas because of its convenient location as a sheltered 
anchorage on the main sailing routes between East and West. That occupation may have 
begun in the twelfth century and continued through the fourteenth, with the island per- 
haps in the hands of the Italians after the collapse of Byzantine rule. It appears im any 
case to have been ephemeral and not to have survived the arrival of the ‘Turks, for no 
Moslem remains have heen discovered. 


XANTHUS 


The valley of the Xanthus in western Lycia is the largest and most fertile plain of the 
whole region. Numerous settlements were established on it from the earliest days, the 
greatest among them the city of Xanthus, some six miles inland, which included in its 
territory a renowned temple of the goddess Leto. Extensive silting has created a marshy 
plain at the mouth of the river and obscured the ancient connection between the city 
and the sea. The city preserves extensive remains of all periods, which enable its history 
to be traced through the end of Byzantine rule. Excavations at the temple, the Letoon, 
provide valuable supplementary material, as does less detailed evidence from the fort of 
Cydna, at the edge of the plain near the sea, on the territory of Xanthus. 

Archaic Xanthus was established on a hill beside the river, the Lycian acropolis. In 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods, it expanded to include another hill to the north, the 
Hellenistic acropolis, as well as an area of about a square kilometer to the east.” Under 
the Romans, and probably in all of antiquity, Xanthus was the greatest city of Lycia. In 
late antiquity, the Lycian acropolis remained the center of the city, but prosperity and 
expansion caused the eastern parts to become more densely inhabited. The sources are 


"I am very grateful to Prof. Moshe Sharon of Hebrew University, Jerusalem, for reading and dating 
this inscription. 

* For the history and archaeology of Xanthus, see the valuable summary of P. Demargne and H. Metzger 
in RE, A18 (1967; henceforth, RE, "Xanthos"), 1375-1408, at 1406 ff, with plan, 1377. See also P. Demargne, 
Xanthos I: Les piliers funeraires (Paris, 1958) 22-27, esp. 25, for the late antique expansion. 
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silent about Xanthus, recording only the education of its most famous son, Proclus, the 
last of the Neoplatonic philosophers. Born in Constantinople of Xanthian parents in 410, 
Proclus returned to his ancestral home for his early training in grammar, the cornerstone 
of the classical education." This isolated fact shows that the city, like many in Asia Minor, 
had a tradition of scholarship and teachers of sufficient quality to attract students from 
outside the province. 
The Lycian acropolis saw much change in late antiquity, as ancient monuments and 
buildings were razed to make way for an elaborate construction that was apparently a 
residential complex, perhaps for the local bishop. The main building resembles a basilical 
church with narthex, exonarthex, and atrium, but its apse faces south and the atrium, 
entered by a staircase from the narthex, stands at a higher level than the rest. Three 
vaulted rooms are connected with the central nave; basins for ritual ablutions stand by 
the staircase. The style of this building, which shows Oriental influence, has suggested a 
date in the fifth century.” In the southern part of the acropolis, a series of contemporary 
rooms, perhaps associated with the same complex, were decorated with attractive if 
crude mosaics of classical themes, showing Thetis dipping the infant Achilles in the Styx, a 
Atalanta and Meleager, and medallions with personifications of Peace and Beauty.” 
The rest of the city was marked by the expansion of residential quarters and construc- 
tion of churches. Immediately north of the acropolis, a corner of the agora was occupied 
by a three-aisled basilica with a baptistery and other rooms paved with mosaic. Another 
church was built into a Roman civic basilica in the central part of the city.” 
| The most impressive (and best studied) monument of late antique Xanthus is a great 
| basilical church, built in a prosperous residential district east of the acropolis. It stood 
directly over a cistern and ruins of buildings with stuccoed walls (apparently houses) of 
\ the second and third centuries. These had been destroyed by fire, and their ruins filled 
with rubble to provide the terrace on which the church stood.” 

The new church was remarkable for its size, 74 X 30 m—unusually large for this 
region—and its rich decor. It had the normal plan of three aisles, atrium, and narthex, 
but with the novelty of a tetraconch baptistery and adjacent rooms which were entered 
from the north aisle. The apse, which contains a synthronon, was paved with marble, the 
nave and aisles with mosaic, and the narthex with both marble and mosaic. Much finely 
carved marble, including capitals imported from Proconessus, completed the rich deco- 
ration. The atrium, whose central stone-paved court was surrounded by colonnades with 
painted walls and a paving of geometric mosaics, led to an impressive entrance gate on 
the main street of the district.” 

| The most extensive new construction took place on the Hellenistic acropolis, which 
had been laid out in the early third century on a regular plan, with two main streets 
intersecting at right angles, and lesser streets in an orthogonal pattern. This district con- 


H Marinus, Mite Procli, ed. J. Boissonade (Leipzig, 1814), 6, 3. 
*CRAI (1956), 159 £ RE, "Xanthos," 1407. 
CRAI (1954), 113; RE, “Xanthos,” 1407; The mosaics are now housed in the Antalya museum. 
“Church in Agora: CRAI (1956), 160; RE, "Xanthos," 1407; basilica: ibid. 
55 Türk AvkDerg 19-1 (1970), 171; X Kaz (1988), 2.109. 
| 35 Türk AvkDerg 19-2 (1970), 171; Türk4rkDerg 20 (1973), 119 f; TirkArkDerg 24-2 (1977), 64 E J-E Sodini, 
"Une iconostase byzantine à Xanthos,” Colloque (1980), 119-48, at 119 ff. 
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tained its own marketplace, baths, and numerous houses, most datable to late antiquity. | 
Among the largest structures is a basilical church with outbuildings, apparently a monas- 
tery, in the center of the district; it has not yet been studied.” 

The whole city, including the Lycian and Hellenistic acropolis and the eastern resi- 
dential district, was surrounded by a circuit of walls, Hellenistic in origin, which were 
maintained and repaired through late antiquity.** 

The remains indicate considerable prosperity under the Romans, continuing into 
late antiquity when the city evidently reached its greatest extent. Extensive finds of coins 
from the third through the early seventh century offer confirmation. Their sequence 
comes to an end with the issues of Heraclius (602-641), under whom Asia Minor suffered 
the effects of a devastating war with the Persians. The coins thus suggest a great decline 
in activity at Xanthus in the seventh century; evidence from the east basilica strikingly 
illustrates it. The whole church perished in a violent fire around the middle of the cen- 
tury. The latest coin found in the debris is of 641, suggesting perhaps destruction after 
the battle of Phoenix in 655 when Byzantium was no longer able to protect the Lycian 
coast." For centuries thereafter, the basilica lay in ruins. The church in the agora was 
also destroyed in the Dark Ages and not rebuilt, but replaced by a graveyard and small 
oratory.” Such destruction, accompanied by failure to rebuild, suggests that Xanthus was 
ravaged by Arab attacks and contracted from its former expanses to the narrow acropolis, 
and that the life of the ancient city, in a recognizably Greco-Roman form, came to an 
abrupt and permanent end. 

The major remains of Byzantine Xanthus are the heavy fortifications which surround 
the Lycian acropolis. They exhibit varied styles of construction which imply long contin- 
ued use. The earliest phase is represented by the powerful north wall with its triangular 
prow-shaped towers faced with reused marble blocks arranged in regular rows (Fig. 22). 
This wall closely resembles the inner circuit at Ankara, a fortification datable to the üme 
of Constans II (641—668). The walls at Xanthus, therefore, may be seen as the response 
of Byzantium to the overwhelming Arab attacks, and an effort to save at least one strate- 
gic part of the city. They represent the widespread phenomenon of contraction of cities 
and their replacement by hilltop fortresses." Later repairs to the walls, in small stones 
with brick, indicate a long period of occupation.” 

For four hundred years, Xanthus consisted of this castle, perhaps with scattered 
dwellings outside. It was only centuries after its destruction that the east basilica rose 
from its ruins, Part of its north aisle was razed to form the vestibule for the medieval 
church which was installed in the former baptistry, now modified by the addition of a 
new apse and side aisles. Although minuscule (about 13 m square), the church was decor- 


"No details have been published; see the plan in RE, “Xanthos,” 1377, and the survey of the district in | 
XI Kaz (1989), 178 £ There is no reason to identify this monastery with that of Kounin, Vita Ioannwit (ActaS5, 
Nov.II.1) 409, as in RE, “Xanthos,” 1408; the context makes it clear that Kounin was in Lydia. 
RE, “Xanthos,” 1404, 1406; cf. CRAI (1951), 64; the walls have not been surveyed or published. 
** Coin finds summarized: H. Metzger, Xanthos HI: LAcropole lycienne (Paris, 1963), 25; RE, “Xanthos,” 1406. 
Coins from the basilica: TürkArkDerg 21-2 (1974), 133 f. 
CRAI (1956), 160. 
* For the walls of Ankara and other contemporary fortifications, see C. Foss and D. Winheld, Byzantine 
Fortifications (Pretoria, 1986), 131-42. 
** Acropolis walls: Xanthas I, 3 f, 15, 84; CRAT ( 1956), 159. 
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ated in style: its walls bore frescoes of saints and bishops and a plaster incrustation, its 
floors were paved with cut marble, and it received an elaborately sculptured marble 
iconostasis. Other parts of the old church were also put to use: the narthex was divided 
into compartments, and small rooms were installed in the atrium. The rest of the build- 
ing appears to have been abandoned.” The style of the decoration suggests a date in the 
tenth or eleventh century; finds of coins provide more precision. After a long gap since 
Heraclius, their sequence resumes in 1028 and continues until 1081.“ The church clearly 
had been out of use since the seventh century (it contains no decoration attributable to 
the intermediate period) before being rebuilt in the eleventh, a time of prosperity espe- 
cially manifest in this region. 

This happy situation did not long endure, however, for the church perished in an- 
other fire and was never rebuilt. Coins and pottery in the destruction level suggest a date 
late in the eleventh century, the age when the battle of Manzikert had led to a general 
anarchy. There is no later Byzantine evidence from Xanthus. Activity only resumed 
(briefly) at the church in the fourteenth century, after the Ottoman conquest. The record 
of other parts of the city is silent. 

Three miles southwest of Xanthus stood the LETOON, seat of the worship of Leto and 
of the league into which the Lycian cities had long been organized. Its complex of reli- 
gious buildings, greatly enlarged by the Romans, comprised the Ionic temple of Leto, a 
Doric temple of Apollo with a smaller temple of Artemis between them, curiously built 
around a natural rock outcropping. They were approached by a sacred way lined with 
monuments; beyond it lay a vast semicircular nymphaeum dedicated by Hadrian. The 
whole ensemble was surrounded by a stoa which on its north side gave access tO a series 
of rooms, one of them dedicated to the imperial cult. The development of this religious 
site is parallel to that of Xanthus and may serve as a further illustration of its history.” 

The Letoon suffered serious damage early in the period when the sacred way shows 
evidence of a major destruction followed by a rather shoddy restoration of its monu- 
ments.“ The latest of the damaged monuments is of the early third century; restoration 
of such tributes to a pagan past seems appropriate to a time before the triumph of the 
Church. It is therefore likely that the destruction happened in the late third century, 
perhaps the result of an earthquake or the ravages of the Goths who were then afflicting 
the southern coast of Asia Minor. 

The effects of this first disaster were remedied on a poor scale, but not for long, for 
the advent of Christianity brought neglect though not abandonment to the site. The 
main gate of the sanctuary, the west propylaea, was destroyed by fire in the third century. 
Subsequently, the entry was raised with steps of spoils, reflecting a change in the ground 
level. This was destroyed in the fourth century, and the brief period of occupation which 
followed did not last beyond the end of that centur y." 


43 TürbkArkDerg 19-1 (1970), 171; TürkArkDerg 20-1 (1973), 1 19-21; HirkArkDerg 21-2 (1974), 133 f; ‘HirkArk- 
Derg 25 (1980), 195 ff; and, most important and detailed, Sodini, “Une iconostase"; for the frescoes, see C, 
Jolivet-Levy, "Peintures byzantines à Xanthos,” JOB 32/5 (1982), 73-64. 

44Sodini, "Une iconostase,” 148. 

“For the site and its development through the Roman period, see C. Le Roy, “Le développement monu- 
mental du Létoon de Xanthos,” RA (1991), 341-51. 

“RA (1966), 109-11; (1970) 312-14. TürkArkDerg 20-1 (1973), 117; 22-1 (1975) 79, 

ay Kaz (1985), 433 f. 
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Likewise, it appears that the nymphaeum of Hadrian was ruined and buried in mud, 
the products of the perennial silting that menaced the region. Late antique occupation 
over its ruins is attested by extensive finds of pottery. Abandonment of such a prime 
monument indicates a fundamental change visible also in the temples. The large Ionic 
temple remained standing, but the danger its stones might pose to the faithful was allevi- 
ated by crosses and other Christian graffiti carved on them. Its pavement was eventually 
taken away, its floor dug up, and the trench thus created used as a dump. A plate of the 
seventh century gives some indication of the period of this activity." The adjacent tem- 
ples, however, were destroyed and their material broken up for reuse.“ Likewise, many 
ancient monuments of the sanctuary were demolished to become building material in 
walls behind the northwest portico; others appear there as foundations for poor late 
antique houses." 

Spoils from the temple were also employed in the one structure which indicates a 
positive aspect of late antique life amid this desolation. A basilical church of some 50 Xx 
20 m was built immediately to the east of the abandoned nymphaeum, perhaps to take 
advantage of the sacred spring which issued forth there. The church had an atrium but 
no narthex; its apse contained a synthronon and an altar table supported on a reused 
fluted column. The decoration was rich: sheets of marble covered the synthronon, the 
nave was paved with opus sectile and the aisles with mosaics. The south aisle was connected 
to a triconch chapel whose mosaic inscription suggests that it (and perhaps the whole 
church) was dedicated to “the Angels.” Numerous side buildings, including a grave 
chamber and apsed rooms which may have been chapels, suggest that this was a monas- 
tery, while adjacent rooms contain so many fragments of glass that they have been plaus- 
ibly identified as a glass factory. Investigation of bones found in adjacent tombs reveals a 
high proportion of men, as would be expected in a site which contained a monastery. | 
Finds of coins and pottery indicate that the church was built in the mid-sixth century 
and abandoned in the early seventh." Since the latest coins are of Herachius, it is natural 
to associate this abandonment with the troubles attendant upon the Persian wars. 

At some later date, the site saw further activity. The arcades of the church were 
blocked, and new rough paving laid. This reuse, whatever its nature, may be associated 
with crudely built walls of fieldstones and late antique spoils over the Doric temple and 
the final destruction of the Ionic temple. In both cases, stones were moved about and 
propped on wooden blocks so that the metal of their clamps could be extracted.’ None 
of this activity has been dated. 

The later history of the Letoon is difficult to reconstruct, but the general outline 1s 
clear: damage in the late third century; profound change connected with the end of 
paganism; construction of the basilica under Justinian; abandonment in the early seventh 
century; and partial reoccupation, on a much reduced scale, in the Middle Ages. Neither 
the extent of the late antique settlement, which included some industrial activity, nor its | 
continuity before the sixth century, has yet been determined. 


"E, Hansen and C, Le Roy, “Au Létoon de Xanthos, Les deux temples de Leto,” RA (1976), 517-30, at 
326, 336. 

RA (1974), 327, 832 E 

RA (1970), 307. TürkdrkDerg 24 (1977), 62 £ 25 (1980), 188, 192. 

“RA (1966), 109-11; (1970), 312-16. Bones: XI Kaz: (1989), 182. 

3 RÀ (1966), 311; (1974), 327, 332 £. 
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Below the Letoon, the Xanthus River has created a broad alluvial plain with sand 
dunes at its mouth that obstruct landing and settlement. On the hills overlooking the 
western extremity of the plain, about a mile from the sea, stands the fortress of Cydna. 
This was never an independent town, but lay in the territory of Xanthus. 

The Hellenistic settlement of CypNa was built to control the approach to the Xanthus 
Valley.5 In desuetude under Roman security, it saw a resurgence of activity in the mid- 
sixth century when a basilical church was built adjacent to the eastern part of the walls. 
It was constructed largely of spoils from the Hellenistic walls, with its apse faced with 
good cut stone; the interior walls were covered with a simple geometric design. A rectan- 
gular chamber with a double apse on the south side of the church, probably a baptistery, 
offers a direct parallel with the basilica of the Letoon. Outside the wall stood another 
church whose remains have proved uninformative. 

In the course of time, the main church fell into ruin and was rebuilt on a new plan. 
Its walls were strengthened, solid piers replaced the internal arcades, and a central dome 
was installed to make it into a church of the cross-in-square plan. Stylistic parallels have 
suggested a date in the tenth or eleventh century. This 1s probably the period which saw 
reconstruction of the old Hellenistic walls: breaches were plugged, dilapidated towers 
razed, and a new crenellated parapet added.** The site was abandoned in the Turkish 
period. Although the evidence is scanty, Cydna, like the other sites of the region, appar- 
ently enjoyed two periods of prosperity, in the sixth and the tenth or eleventh centuries. 


PATARA 


| 
| Patara was one of the most important harbors of Lycia, a Hellenistic naval base and 
an administrative center under the Romans, who adorned it with the usual complement 
of imposing public buildings. At that time, it functioned as the port of Xanthus, whose 1 
access to the sea was otherwise through the mouth of the Xanthus River, subject to silt- | 
ing." Patara had a protected harbor on which Hadrian built an enormous granary, evl- 
dence for extensive trade with the interior of Lycia and the Mediterranean. The harbor 
now is a marsh, the ruins largely covered with sand. Investigation has therefore been 
extremely limited, but recent excavations are beginning to give a more substantial im- 
pression of the aty.” 
Patara passed late antiquity in an almost unrelieved obscurity. It was the setting of 
Methodius of Olympus' dialogue on the Resurrection (which took place in the house of 
a local doctor, Aglaophon), the birthplace of St. Nicholas of Myra, and the temporary 
residence of Pope Silverius, who was exiled there in 537.’ 


5! For this site, see J.-P. Adam, "La basilique byzantine de Kydna de Lycie," RA (1977), 53—78. 

“The rebuilding of the fortifications seems more appropriate to the second period of the church than 
the first, especially since some of its crenellations still stand. Crenellations are often visible on medieval 
fortresses, but hardly ever survive from the time of Justinian when, in any case, there is no evidence for 
fortification of this coast. 

| 55 Appian, Bellum Civile IV.81. 

| "SFor the remains, see Bean, 82-91; cf. G. K. Sams, “Investigations at Patara in Lycia 1974," Archaeology 
98 (1975), 202—5. For the significance of the granary in terms of communications between the coast and 
the interior, see D. French (below, note 114, first reference), and for its role in the international trade see 

| Zimmermann, “Die lykischen Häfen.” 

5"Methodius of Olympus, ed. G.N. Bonwetsch (Leipzig, 1917), 219; Nicholas, Vila Nicolas Myrensis, ap. 
Anrich 1.114; Silverius, Liberatus Diaconus, Breviarium, PL 68.1040. 
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In the wide area of its remains, only two buildings, a large basilical church in the 
western part of the city and a smaller church on the acropolis, are certainly to be attrib- 
uted to the period. The basilica is of a remarkable plan, unique in Lycia. A wide building 
of 33 X 43 m, its interior is divided into five aisles, of which the southernmost was occu- 
pied by a series of rooms. The two-story central colonnade terminated in L-shaped pillars 
of a type which suggest that a dome stood before the apse. Such a plan is found in 
buildings of the time of Justinian, a date confirmed by the discovery of capitals in a 
characteristic style. The walls were of rubble and spoils, a mosaic covered at least the 
central nave. The church may be associated with a group of churches represented by 
Basilica B at Philippi, built around 540, and be seen as an unusual local example of 
architectural innovation. It suggests that here, too, there was considerable activity in the 
sixth century. 

In the succeeding age, the name of Patara appears more frequently because of its 
location on the sea lanes between Byzantium and the Arabs. The Anglo-Saxon St. Willi- 
bald spent the bitterly cold winter of 724 there on his way to the Holy Land. In the tenth 
century, it was an imperial naval base, one of the cities of the Cibyrrhaeot theme. The 
English pilgrim Saewulf in 1102, and the Russian Daniel four years later, visited the port, 
which appears in the geographical work of the Arab Idrisi (1117) and in the narrative of 
the Third Crusade. Although they reveal nothing about the city, these sources reflect 
the continuing importance of the harbor. 

The medieval remains, which consist of fortifications, are more informative. The Byz- 
antine town occupied a tongue of land which projected into the harbor. It was protected 
by a circuit of walls near the theater, which appear to have continued along the harbor, 
and as far as the Roman city gate to the north. The side openings of that gate were 
blocked, and doors inserted into the central archway.*^ The walls (Fig. 23) are of mor- 
tared rubble faced with carefully arranged marble spoils—architectural fragments, 
sculpture, and inscriptions—in a style commonly employed in the seventh and eighth 
centuries.*! The extensive use of spoils suggest that large parts of the city were then 
in ruins. 

These walls include only part of the ancient city. but encompass about twice the area 
of the second circuit (Fig. 24), which is still well preserved with its towers, crenellations, 
and low proteichisma. The varying styles of this rampart indicate at least two stages of 
construction, of which the earlier could belong to the age of the Comneni, and the 
later Turkish.” 


55Acropolis church: XJ Kaz (1989), 2,4: basilica: XII Kaz: (1990), 2.37 f, with plan p. 53. For related 
churches, see R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (Harmondsworth, 1986), 238—57, 
esp. 253. 

**Willibald, Hodeepericon, ed. T. Tobler in Deseriptienes Terrae. Sanctae (Leipzig, 1874), 20; Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, de Thematibus, 78; Saewulf, ed. and tr. Bishop of Clifton (London, 1896), 4; Daniel, 7; 
Idrisi, tr. P. A, Jaubert (Paris, 1840), IT. 134; Roger of Hoveden, II, 159 (= Benedict, 197). 

*9"Iraces of “Byzantine” walls at the great triple Roman arch, a considerable distance to the north, may 
have been connected with this fortihcation. Their remains, however, are few and enigmatic: see AJ Kazi 
(1989), 2.7. 

“For the walls, see Sams, “Investigations at Patara,” and for their dating, see Foss and Winfield, Forlifica- 
ons, 131—410. 

“I suggest this dating on the basis of personal inspection and comparison with datable fortifications of 
Lycia and Caria. 
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At some point in the Byzantine period, the great basilica was ruined, and a small Í 
chapel was built into the north aisle. Only about 10 m long, it consists of an apsidal room 
and an outer chamber, and was constructed of material taken from the old basilica. No 
| chronology has been established.” 
Although little of Byzantine Patara has survived or been identified, the walls at least 
suggest a development in which the city contracted notably in the Dark Ages. In this, 
they confirm the statement of the biographer of St. Nicholas of Myra (a-native of Patara), 
that the city, once one of the most famous of Lycia, preserved only the appearance of a 
village in this time, the ninth century." The city of the later Middle Ages was evidently 
even smaller. Although one of the major ports of Byzantine Lycia, Patara seems, like 
many others, to have been more of a fortress than a city. | | 


THE REGION OF APERLAE 


The obscure city of Aperlae, the southernmost of Lycia, almost exactly in the center 
of the coastal region, has virtually no history. It is mentioned chiefly by geographical 
writers, but Roman inscriptions reveal that it was of some importance as head of a sym- 
polity or federation of local towns, Isinda and Apollonia in the interior and Simena on 
the coast to the east. Its poorly known remains, however, are extremely well preserved, 
as are those on the neighboring coasts and islands. They enable an image of the city and 
its territory to be reconstructed. The abundance of settlement in this district, where little 
if any agriculture is possible and where water is extremely scarce, attests to an impressive 
| late antique prosperity derived from trade. In most respects, this region resembles that 
of Telmessus, with which it offers important parallels of development. 

APERLAE itself is a relatively small town at the head of a long bay flanked by limestone 
hills covered with maquis. The site, which rises from the shore, is surrounded by fortif- 
cation walls which protect a large number of ruined and virtually unexplored buildings. 
Many of them are evidently late antique, remains of a period which seems to have been 
the most active in the life of the city. These remains are the sole source for the history of 
the city. The written record consists merely of its appearance in the list of Lycian cities of 
Hierocles, from the time of Justinian, and in the later lists of Byzantine bishoprics. 
| Only one postclassical inscription has survived (late inscriptions are in any case re- 
markably rare in the whole region), a milestone from the time of Diocletian.® This shows 
that Aperlae, seemingly isolated from the interior by a high ridge, was in fact on a road 
which presumably led to Apollonia and the interior district of Cyaneae. Construction of 
such a road reflects the importance of trade; Aperlae was evidently the place where the 
agricultural products of the interior were brought to the coast for shipment elsewhere. 
Since there is virtually no agricultural land in the vicinity, trade would have been neces- 
sary to justify the existence of such a place. 
| The city is surrounded by walls, which are Hellenistic in origin. They originally 





G YT Kaz (1990), 2.38, 
| 9 Vila. Nic. Myr, in Anrich I. 114. 
| & Published most recently in D. French, Roman Roads and Milestones of Asia Minor, 2 (Oxford, 1988), no. 185. 
| ĉ For a general description, see Bean, 101-3 and R. Carter, “The Submerged Seaport of Aperlae, Turkey,” 
li International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 7 (1978), 177-83. Most of the following remarks are based on 
| personal observation whose results are summarized in Foss, “Coasts,” 226-28, 





enclosed only the upper part of the city, an area of about 160 * 200 m, but were subse- i 
quently extended to the shore, raised where they were dilapidated, and reinforced by 
towers; a new gate was added at this time (Fig. 25). All the masonry seems typically late 
antique, resembling that of buildings elsewhere in the region, but not permitting any 
precise dating. Only the reuse of the milestone of Diocletian in one of the towers suggests 
a date toward the end of the period. 
The area within the walls is densely covered with ruined buildings, most of them in 
a late antique style. Many are houses, others, which rise higher, may be civic buildings 
(Fig. 26). Among them is the bath near the shore which contains several rooms and is | 
faced with an imitation Hellenistic masonry (Fig. 27). Most remarkably, the city continues | 


tains remains of substantial buildings along regular streets (Fig. 28), some of them evi- 
dently late antique from their use of spoils. 

Two churches stand within the walls, The lower, adjacent to the junction of the 
new and old walls, is a large basihca built of massive spoils, with remains of decoration 
in the form of fragmentary mosaics, architectural sculpture (Fig. 29), and chan- 
cel plaques. These appear to be of the fifth or sixth centuries. The other church, at 
the top of the site, is a larger basilica, probably the cathedral (see Fig. 32). Its walls are | 
of regular mortared rubble, with rare traces of interior decoration of the fifth-sixth | 
centuries. 

Another church lay just outside the walls, to the east, adjacent to the necropolis. It, 
too, Is a basilica, with sculptured decoration suitable to the sixth century (Fig. 30). Little | 
remains of its superstructure. Beyond it stretch many “Lycian” tombs, with only a few 
late antique vaulted grave chambers among them. Most remarkable, though, are traces 
found beyond the west wall, where masses of broken pottery, most of it late Roman 


; ; | | 
tar below the present shore line, to a distance of some 50 m. This sunken city area con- 


combed ware, lay strewn amid masses of shells of the murex (Fig. 31). These suggest that 
fishing for purple, and perhaps the manufacture of the extremely expensive dye, were 
part of the economic activities of the city. If so, they would do much to account for its | 
evident prosperity m late antiquity. | 
Most. of the site is strewn with late Roman pottery, among which no glazed medieval | 
shards were to be seen. The remains suggest that the city contracted to an acropolis in 
the Middle Ages, perhaps after a period of abandonment (there are no remains which 
may clearly be assigned to the Dark Ages). In this new fortification, the upper city walls | 
| were extensively remodeled and connected to the cathedral whose openings were all | 
` blocked to make it part of a new citadel (Fig. 32). The masonry employed—mortared 
rubble with small bits of brick surrounding the stones (Fig. 33)—has close parallels in 
Caria, where it appears to be Lascarid (1204—61)." By that time, however, Aperlae was 
presumably long lost to Byzantium. Whether it somehow survived as a Byzantine en- 














clave, or whether the Turks made uncharacteristic use of similar masonry, cannot yet be 
determined. 

The remains of Aperlae, even if they offer little in the way of clear chronology, do 
establish that the place was verv prosperous m late antiquity, apparentlv reaching its 


67 The closest parallels are at Kyr Vasili and Pedalo on the Carian coast (Foss, “Coasts,” 217) and at Mela- 
noudion, the Byzantine fort of Heraclea ad Latmum, whose dating is reasonably secure: see Foss and Win- 
held, Fortineations, 153. 
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height at that time. Subsequently, like most sites of this period, it shrank or was even 
abandoned, to revive on a much smaller scale, perhaps as late as the thirteenth century. 

APOLLONIA, one of the interior members of the Aperlitan federation, and most prob- 
ably a dependent town on its territory by late antiquity, has been surveyed.” It stands on 
a hill below the high ridge which separates it from Aperlae, only 3.5 km away in a straight 
line, but much farther by the circuitous route which connected them. 'The place has no 
history but its name is assured by inscriptions. 

The site, unlike Aperlae, contains a theater, as well as remains of public and private 
buildings, Lycian and Roman tombs, and a wall, apparently Hellenistic, ‘The hilltop con- 
tains two churches, one built above the theater, and a small chapel in the necropolis. 
‘Traces of houses extend down the slopes. None of these buildings has been dated, but 
they appear to indicate substantial late antique settlement. Rubble walls added to the 
fortifications may be of the Byzantine period. Such limited information is only adequate 
to suggest that late antique Apollonia had the resources to construct churches, and that 
occupation may have continued into, or been resumed in, the Middle Ages. 

The territory of Aperlae also included a section of coast to the east, with the town of 
Simena and the adjacent long island of Dolichiste. Although the remains of Simena, 
which include a theater, bath, and city walls, are mostly classical, the island presents an- 
other remarkable example of late antique maritime prosperity. 

DOLICHISTE, now called Kekova, is a narrow rocky island about 8 km long. Like most 
of this coastal region, it lacks a good supply of fresh water, so that its inhabitants had to 
depend on cisterns and reservoirs during the long summer drought. On the other hand, 
it is in a splendid location for commerce. Together with the adjacent gulf of Tristomo 
(which will be considered below, with the territory of Cyaneae), it offers a large and well- 
protected harbor, the best in the region along with that of Telmessus. Roads connect the 
adjacent mainland with the interior. The location favored trade, which would have been 
a necessity for any local inhabitants, since they not only lacked water but had no arable 
land at all. 

The island is virtually covered with ruins, which have not been excavated or sur- 
veyed. Most prominent among them is a large basilica with an unusually finely con- 
structed apse (Fig. 34)."? Beyond it, to the south, 1s an extensive site with another large 
church (Fig. 35). The whole north shore of the island is lined with houses, each with its 
own cistern, and occasional churches. All che remains appear to be late antique. 

The ruins extend to an islet off the west tip of Dolichiste, which contains a three- 
aisled basilica (Fig. 36) with carved decoration of high quality (Fig. 37), apparently of the 
fifth century. Next to itis a cruciform baptismal font once enclosed in an octagonal struc- 
ture. A vaulted building of uncertain purpose that stands on the hill to the south employs 
late antique masonry over Hellenistic foundations. Taken together, all these remains pro- 


“For what follows, see W. Wurster, "Antike Siedlungen in Lykien,” 44 (1976), 23-47 at 37—44, with plans 
and illustrations. Unfortunately, the author does not distinguish between late antique and Byzantine re- 
mains. Few conclusions, therefore, may be drawn about the development of the postclassical site. For the 
relations between the interior settlement Apollonia and the port Aperlae, see Zimmermann, Landeskunde, 
199-211. 

The following is written from personal inspection; see Foss, “Coasts,” 229 f. 

? Described, with plan and illustration, in Harrison, "Churches," 142. 
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vide yet another example of a flourishing maritime culture, with a substantial population 
which must have lived from commerce. Now, when trade is no longer present, the place 
is deserted. 
This district reappears in history in the Middle Ages. Philip Augustus, on his return 
from the Third Crusade in 1191, stopped at “Ckackoiis,” between Myra and Castellorizo. 
The location shows that the deformed name represents the Greek Kakkabos (“ par- 
tridge," a common name in these parts), from which the modern Kekova is derived. In 
fact, though the island is now called Kekova, the name was in Ottoman times applied to 
the mainland port of Simena, which is therefore the place described. According to the 
account of Philip's expedition, "he came to a good port, secure in all weathers and winds, 
called Ckackoiis; in former times, on both sides of this port were large and beautiful cities 
called Cake; great rums of walls are there till the present day, but no one lives in them | 
because of the fear of pirates."** In other words, the coastal sites were completely de- | 
serted by the twelfth century, when piracy infested these shores. Actually, they had proba- | 
bly been abandoned by the Dark Ages, since they contain no trace of medieval settlement. 
They thus provide a striking example of the desolation of the area after late antiquity, 
and of the enormous contrast between that age and the following. 


The coastal territory of Aperlae stretches past the entrance of a broad bay, some 5 
km long, protected from the wind by two rocky promontories which almost enclose it. 
This contains the port of TRiSTOMON, which had some importance in the sixth century 
on the maritime routes across the Mediterranean. St. Nicholas of Holy Zion (whose ca- 
reer will be considered in the following section, on his native Myra) found an Egyptian 
ship bound for Ascalon here, and hoped to disembark here on his return in a ship bound 
from Ascalon to Rhodes." Remains, which consist of a gateway with a cross on the lintel 
(Fig. 38), a necropolis church, and an isolated chapel, are not correspondingly impres- 
sive.”2 The shores of the bay, however, preserve traces of dense settlement, most of it 
apparently late antique. 

In spite of its great natural advantages, Tristomon, like many of these coastal sites, 
lacks agricultural land and fresh water. Existence is precarious; a town here needs trade 
to survive. The presence of international traffic in the sixth century shows that trade was 
active, most of it then, as in more modern times, in the timber and agricultural products 
of the interior. Tristomon was the port of the small inland city of Cyaneae, on whose 
territory it stood.?* Port and city were connected by a road hewn in the rocks, which 
reflected the importance of the relations between them.” Without the products of the 


CYANEAE 


™Roger of Hoveden, III, 158 (= Benedict, 195). 

“ENS (see below, note 90), caps. 27, 37. 

"General description: Bean, 115 £, Zimmermann, Landeskunde, 212 fE, late antique remains: Foss, 
“Coasts,” 229 f; chapel: Harrison, "Churches," 144 f. 

" Inscriptions from ‘Teimioussa (the ancient name for Tristomo) occasionally name Myra instead of Cya- 
neae, as if the two cities shared or disputed jurisdiction here. Detailed study of them, however, has shown 
convincingly that the port belonged to Cyaneae: see Zimmermann, Landeskunde, 212-19. 

"^ Briefly described in Zimmermann, Landeskunde, 214. 
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interior, the port could not survive, and without the port, the inland region could not 
prosper. | 

The territory of Cyaneae was a broken country whose rocky ridges separated a few 
small plains." It formed a rough triangle, of about 20 X 10 km, bounded by the Myrus 
River and its tributary, the Fellen Cay, and by the ranges above the coast: most of the 
coast itself belonged to Aperlae and Myra. This isolated region, connected to the outside 
world only by footpaths and the road to the port, has limited economic possibilities. 
Some eighty percent of the land is mountainous, suitable only for producing timber and 
brushwood for charcoal, and providing pasture for goats. The district has no rivers or 
permanent sources of water; its population depended on cisterns. 

The region is of interest here because part of it—the 7 square km immediately adja- | 
cent to the center, Cyaneae—has been intensively surveyed.” The results reveal a much 
denser occupation in antiquity than now, with an intensive exploitation of the land at- 
tested by the remains of terracing and olive presses, and enable much of the development 
of the city to be traced. 

Beyond its bare mention as a city in the sixth century and as a bishopric through the 
ninth, Cyaneae passed these periods in complete obscurity. Its remains, however, provide 
some valuable information," The city was built on two hills which formed part of a ridge 
overlooking a small plain. The western hill bore the theater, while the eastern, the forti- 
fied acropolis, contained the main settlement. ‘This included an agora with shops beside 
it, a bath, and a library, all of Roman date, and numerous closely packed houses that 
show continuity of occupation into late antiquity. Possession of a normal range of civic 
buildings advertised the municipal status of Cyaneae, but it was never a large place; its 
walls surround an area of about 4.4 hectares. 

Late antiquity, a flourishing time here as elsewhere, brought the usual changes associ- 
ated with the arrival of Christianity. In this period, the city maintained its ancient area, 
and even expanded outside the walls. Its Hellenistic fortifications were extensively 
rebuilt, with a facing of carefully arranged spoils and a fillmg of mortared rubble, per- 
haps during the troubles of the late third century.” Within this enclosed area, as noted, 
houses were maintained or rebuilt, and the residential district expanded beyond it into 
the former necropolis.” The greatest evidence of prosperity, though, comes from the 
churches. 


"For the history and historical geography of the region, see Zimmermann, Landeskunde, 67-101, and for 
the physical environment, V. Hohfeld in F Kolb et al., "Kyaneai 1989,” Mii 41 (1991), 187-264 (hence- 
forth, Kolb, "Kyaneai") 247-60. 

See the comprehensive report, Kolb, "Kyaneai," and the summary of the 1990 season in IX Arastirma 
| (1991), 21-45. Remains of the period of interest here are discussed in F. Kolb et al., "Spátantike und byzan- 
ünische Besiedlung auf dem Gebiet der lykischen Pols Kyaneai," Kite 73 (19915, 563-85 (henceforth, Kolb, 
"Besiedlung ). | 

7 History and general description: Kolb, "Kvaneai," 198-202, 211 ff. 

7? [bid., 204—9: the rebuilding is dated by analogy. Such walls, however, could belong equally as well to the 
seventh as the third century, since both periods use spoils m z simular fashion: see my remarks in Foss and 
Winheld, Foritfications, 137. Disunction could only be made on the basis of careful examination (this is the 
one city site here discussed that I have not visited); the photographs published in the reports are inadequate 
to support discussion. 

“Necropolis: Kolb, “Besiedlung,” 579. 
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The late antique city possessed at least three substantial basilical churches.*? One of 
these, which stood near the agora and whose apse alone survives, appears to have been 
the cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Much better preserved is the church at the 
south end of the acropolis, a three-aisled basilica with a polygonal apse. It appears to 
date to the sixth century. The largest church stood outside the walls, in the necropolis, 
and thus probably dedicated to a martyr, It is a three-aisled basilica with double narthex, 
carefully built of spoils, many of them from the temple of Eleuthera, chief goddess of the 
city. It has been assigned to the period around 500. These churches witness not only the 
Christianization of a relatively remote area, but an economic success which enabled it to 
support their construction. The city seems to have reached its most flourishing üme in 
the sixth century. 

Since evidence for the Dark Ages (unless the rebuilding of the walls belongs to this 
time), is so far completely lacking, it is impossible to determine the fate of Cyaneae in 
the centuries which followed late antiquity. In fact, there is no reasonably well-dated 
evidence for 500 years, until the Comnene period. When material is again available, it is 
clear that the city had undergone major changes. 

The walls were again rebuilt, with some reduction of their circuit in the eastern part 
of the acropolis, in a style which suggests the age of the Comneni.*' This time also saw 
the construction of several small chapels, some new, others built into the ruins of the 
former grander churches, and thus witnesses of major change.^ 

The new chapels, simple single-aisled structures not much more than 15 m long, 
stand in the northern part of the acropolis, near the walls. Comparative study has sug- 
gested that they were built in the eleventh to twelfth centuries. The others represent two 
different phenomena. In one case, a new, tiny chapel (about 7 X 5 m) was built into the 
ruins of the former cathedral. In the others, the basilicas in the acropolis and necropolis 
were rebuilt with intrusive walls of mortared rubble on a much smaller scale. None 
of these has been dated to anything more specific than the "Middle Byzantine" per- 
iod. All cases, of course, represent substantial reduction, and imply a period of real de- 
cline before they were built. It would seem that the Dark Ages had brought serious 
contraction, if not abandonment, to Cyaneae, and that recovery came only with the 
.Comneni. Even then, it was on a small scale, compared to the state of the city in late 
antiquity. 

The area immediately adjacent to Cyaneae was densely occupied in antiquity: the 
survey revealed some two hundred sites, separated by distances of only 100 to 700 m, in 
an area of 7 square km. Many of these show continuing occupation in late antiquity 
attested by rebuilding of existing structures or construction of churches.” In some cases, 


“See B. Kupke in Kolb, “Kyaneai,” 213-17, and especially the discussion of Kolb, “Besiedlung,” 574-79. 
The chapel on the highest point of the hill, Church F, has not been investigated, and is therefore not dis- 
cussed here. 

®'T suggest this on the basis of their description as being of mortared rubble (apparently without a distinc- 
tive facing) and on the illustration (Kolb, "Kyaneai," Taf. 31.4), showing a tower that seems to bear a strong 
resemblance to identifiable Comnene masonry elsewhere in Lycia. 

8? For what follows, see ibid., 198-202, 211 ff. 

"For what follows, see M. Miller in ibid., 219-42, and Kolb, "Besiedlung," 579-82. The latter concen- 
trates, in a rather old-fashioned way, on the churches alonc. 
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there is also evidence of medieval occupation. Unfortunately, the postclassical structures 
are of such an undistinguished masonry of mortared rubble that dating them has proved 
extremely problematic.^* Because of this, it is very difficult to follow changes in the pat- 
tern of settlement, though some points do emerge. 

The antique settlements consisted of isolated farmsteads, some with several buildings 
and often associated with fortifications and with terracing and olive presses. Some of 
these show evidence of reuse or reoccupation in late antiquity or the Middle Ages. In 
addition, there are many smaller, simple farm buildings, typically with cisterns and olive 
presses. Many of these appear to belong to late antiquity. 

Some of the sites have simple single-aisled chapels. They are evidently Byzantine, 
perhaps of the Comnene period, but dating such structures is very difficult. In one case, 
two chapels stand at opposite ends of a substantial settlement 1500 m southwest of Cya- 
neae, on the road to the coast. Its poorly preserved houses may thus also belong to 
this period. 

The evidence does not yet permit sure conclusions to be drawn about the territory 
of Cyaneae. It is only possible, for the moment, to say that it was certainly occupied 
during the periods of interest here. There seems to have been considerable activity both 
in late antiquity and the Byzantine period, but continuity between them—if there was 
any—cannot yet be studied. In any case, it is clear that this continued to be a successful 
agricultural district. It seems likely that the sites of this small and unpromising mountain 
region, which has been virtually deserted except by nomads for the last eight hundred 
years or so, survived and prospered by their connection with the coast, along the road 
cut into the rocks leading down to Tristomon.** The small plains probably enabled it to 
grow enough food for self-sufficiency, while a surplus could have been provided by the 
olive oil attested by the remains and the timber which was then far more abundant in 
these mountains. 

The example of Cyaneae itself suggests that the sixth century was the most flour- 
ishing time here as in so many other regions, and that the Dark Ages brought consider- 
able change, if not actual desertion.” In any case, the site—and quite evidently the re- 
gion around it—had recovered by the twelfth century, though on a far more modest 
scale than before. Despite the gaps in our understanding of it, this district provides an 


“The surveyors attempt to distinguish late antique and medieval remains, hut do not indicate the criteria 
they use; the photographs they publish are not adequate to support an independent judgment. T do not 
know whether the inhabitants of this district, like their brethren of the coast, ever employed masonry which 
imitates earher styles (for that, see Fig. 20, discussed m Foss, “Coasts,” 222, and Fig. 27), If so, the number 
of late antique sites might be much higher than supposed. 

"Kolb, “Kyaneai,” 230, but the dating seems based only on general historical considerations from south- 
east Europe. 

*"The road has not been dated, but suggestive analogy may point to late antiquity, when similar roads 
were built from Myra into its mountain territory: see below, note 114. 

* Note that the development postulated here for the city, and by implication for the region, differs from 
the conclusions of the archacologists. They claim that the region maintained a high density of settlement 
without reduction through the Byzantine period: Kolb, "Besiedlung," 583 ff. The evidence simply seems 
not to support such a conclusion, and I find myselt unable to understand the statement that the reduction 
of the churches (with small chapels built into evidently ruined larger structures) does not indicate a demo- 
graphic decline Gbid., 585). As part of their general interpretation, the archacologists follow the theories of 
Martin Harrison about coastal decline and inland growth, on which see note 185 below. 
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example which bears comparison with the larger and far more important territory of its 
neighbor, Myra. 


MYRA 


The region of Myra offers the greatest possibilities in Lycia, i£ not all of Asia Minor, for 
studying a city together with its territory.** History and archaeology give an impression of 
the city; surveys provide extensive information about the countryside. It is possible to 
understand the relation between city and country, and to trace their parallel develop- 
ment. The region prospered in late antiquity: its spectacular growth in the sixth cen- 
(ury—perhaps the most flourishing period in its entire history—was followed by a drastic 
decline, with only partial recovery later. The remains show that city and country followed 
parallel developments throughout the period. 

Steep mountains rim the small but rich alluvial plain of Myra. The city was founded 
at the foot of one of the mountains, which bore its acropolis, three miles from the sea 
and its port, Andriace. Myra was the civil and ecclesiastical capital of Lycia (it was made 
metropolis by Theodosius IL, 408—450), and its port Hourished from its location on the 
main sea lanes between the capital, Egypt, and the East. The remains of the port, far 
better preserved than those of the city, provide the clearest evidence for late antique 
prosperity. 

History records two occasions when Myra received the beneficence of the imperial 
government. The emperor Marcian (150—457) enlarged the city wall on the advice of the 
governor, Artemon, and of Palladius, the praetorian prefect. According to a story, the 
emperor favored the province because, when he was a simple soldier on his way to a 
campaign against the Persians, he had fallen sick 1n Lycia and been cared for by Tatianus 
and Julius, grandsons of the former praetorian prefect Tatianus. Justinian was the sec- 
ond benefactor when he rebuilt Myra in 529 after an earthquake.*? 

The biography of a local saint and miracle-worker, Nicholas, abbot of Holy Zion, 
provides a remarkably vivid account of local conditions in the time of Justinian (the saint 
died in 564). It gives manv details of hfe in city and country, which fortunately can be 
correlated with surviving remains.? The Life relates that the dreadful bubonic plague, 
which came by sea from Egypt, struck Myra in 542. The villagers were naturally afraid 
to approach the city, so that none of the essential products of the countryside — wheat, 
flour, wine, and wood are specifically mentioned —could reach the afflicted population. 
Their miseries were compounded by famine.*! The attitude of the villagers was blamed 
on St. Nicholas, whom the governor and archbishop ordered to be arrested. The narra- 
tive reveals the interdependence of city and country: the city obtained essential raw mate- 


"'For the historical geography of Myra and its territory, especially, but nor exclusively, in the classical 
period, see Zimmermann, Landeskunde, 101—22, 219-28. 

"For the city wall, see the epigram preserved in the Greek Anthology: AP XV.2. Marcian in Lydia: Theo- 
phanes, 105. Tustinian: Malalas, 448; note that this work is not mentioned in the de Aedificiis of Procopius. 

This is the Vita Nicolai Sionitae (henceforth, FNS), edited with detailed commentary by G. Anrich. See 
also the convenient recent edition, The Life of St. Nicholas of Sion, ed. N. and I. Sevéenko (Brookline, Mass., 
1984). For the geography of the region, with correlation of the remains and the evidence of the VNS, see 
Foss, "Cities and Villages." 

"FNS, caps. 52-57. 
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rials from the villages, they m turn profited from the market which the city offered. It | 
also shows the great importance attached to the holy man: Nicholas had powers to work | 
miracles, but also, on a more prosaic level (or so the officials believed) to disrupt the | 
normal connection between city and village. | 
The Life of Nicholas mentions three buildings in the city: the cathedral, dedicated to || 
St. Irene (or Holy Peace), the bishop's palace, and the famous church of the earlier 5t. 


Nicholas, who survived the Great Persecution to be honored by Constantine. The mir- \] 
acles of this Nicholas were so successful that he became renowned throughout the empire | 


as the patron saint of thieves and children, famed in Europe as Father Christmas or 
Santa Claus (the latter derived from a corruption of his name). The church where he 
was buried and revered lay outside the city, to which it was connected by a portico a mile | 
long, lined with houses for the poor. Portico and houses alike were supposedly built by | 
three generals of the time of Constantine whom the saint had saved from execution." | 
The church itself still stands, though much rebuilt. Its earliest surviving remains are 
those of a basilica on piers, of a local type, dating probably to the sixth century; it may 
have been part of Justinian’s restoration of the city.” | 
The biography of the earlier St. Nicholas gives more details of topography and public 
buildings, mentioning the palaces of governor and bishop, the cathedral church of Irene, 
the Square of the Dioscuri, a place (or quarter) called Leo, and the churches of St. Calli- 
‘nice and of the local martyrs Crescens and Dioscorides. The city gate (and by implication 
the city wall) appear; immediately outside was a place called Berras, where criminals [i 
| were executed. This was probably adjacent to the necropolis, which stretched beyond | 
the walls at least as far as the church of St. Nicholas. A brothel, to which an impoverished | 
farmer would have been forced to consign his daughters had the saint not miraculously 
intervened, may have been in the city or the port.” 
This incomplete record implies that Myra had a full complement of public buildings, | 
many of them built in late antiquity; few, however, are known from their remams, Exten- 
sive erosion during the Middle Ages and later has buried the plain under several meters 
of silt, so that of the buildings mentioned, only the church of St. Nicholas has been discov- | 
ered. Of Roman buildings, the ancient theater still stands, and presumably continued to 
| function in late antiquity. | 
ANDRIACE, the port of Myra, was a flourishing and busy place m late antiquity. In- 
| scriptions show that statues were erected in honor of Constantius II, Julian, and Valens, 
| perhaps reflecting some imperial patronage.” St. Nicholas embarked here for the Holy | 


*: Fowden, 366, rather mysteriously takes the refusal of the farmers to bring down their products as "one 
more incident in a long history of tension between Myra and its hinterland.” In fact, the point of the story ! 
is that the farmers normally did bring down such products; it took the plague to stop this natural relation- | 
ship. Dr. Fowden attempts to strengthen his point by mentioning the string of Hellenistic watchtowers be- 
tween Myra and Limyra; but these were surely designed to protect the road against bandits who might come | 
from znywhere, rather than representing tension between city and interior, for which there seems to be no 
evidence at all. 
| ?? Praxis de stratelatis, cap. 30, ap. Anrich J.91. 
| "See Myra, 323 f, 541 6. 
“For these buildings, see Anrich 11.528 f; brothel: Vita Nic. Myr, cap. 10 (Anrich I.118); St. Callinice: 
Anrich 1.59. 
| 
| 
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Land in a ship which sailed directly to Ascalon, and on his return from a second trip 
there boarded a Rhodian ship which he expected would land him at Andriace." Such 
incidental evidence suggests that the port maintained active connections with the Levant 
and Greece, at least. More substantial and vivid information comes from the extensive 
remains.” 

Most impressive among them is the granary, 65 m long and 32 m deep, built by 
Hadrian. It continued to function in the late fourth century when an inscription on its 
walls recorded that the praetorian prefect Tatianus (588-392) had sent standards of 
weight and measure for use in Myra and the neighboring city of Arneae. The imperial 
grain fleet, ou its way from Egypt to Constantinople, evidently called at Andriace where 
supplies from the whole region were stored preparatory for shipment to the capital, if 
not also for local use.” The elaborate Roman system of grain supply, in which Lycia 
played a surprisingly important role, was thus still maintained. The main marketplace, 
a colonnaded and paved square, stood appropriately next to the granary. The grain itself 
was ground into flour at a large water mill on the opposite side of the harbor. Compari- 
son with the great establishment at Barbegal in southern France suggests that this, too, 
is of late antique origin. 

A row of large warehouses along the south shore of the harbor also reflects the active 
commercial life of the port (Fig. 39). They were separated from the main residential 
district by a broad boulevard, 7 m wide and partly covered. Behind it, a multitude of 
small houses on narrow alleys rises up the hill past the granary. This community, which 
spread along both sides of the harbor, was served by five churches of a closely related 
type, all three-aisled basilicas, datable by their decoration to the early sixth century. Most 
of them have small chapels, sometimes in the form of a triconch, and cisterns nearby; 
some have a narthex and atrium. The largest measures 28 X 18 m; the others are similar. 
These churches employ a uniform masonry of roughly cut and coursed stone over a core 
of mortared rubble, with fragments of brick to fill the interstices; the apse is usually of 
finer construction, sometimes in ashlar.!^? 

Masonry and style of construction suggest that the churches and the neighboring 
houses are contemporary, and that the whole settlement flourished in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. [races of earher housing, however, do not appear; the whole place seems to 
have been extensively rebuilt in late antiquity. Andriace, of course, had long existed; the 
granary shows continuity of occupation, as does the necropolis which surrounded the 
church on the north shore of the harbor, outside the main residential district. The great- 
est activity, however, took place 1n late antiquity. | 

Texts and remains thus unite to reveal that Myra was a flourishing city with a substan- 
tial population most easily visualized in the crowded harbor district. It had the normal 


“FNS, caps. 9, 38. 

“For Andriace, see Myra, 64-75, 401-11. 

?? Inscriptien: H. Grégoire, Kecuer des enscruhteons grecques-chrétwnnes d Ase Mineure (Paris, 1922), 290. Grain 
fleet: Vita Nic. Myr, cap. 37 (Anrich 1.132). D. French (below, note 114) discusses the significance of the 
granary in terms of local communications between coast and interior. See also Zimmermann, "Die Iykischen 
Häfen” (above, note 1), for ita role in the trade with Egypt. 

"?For the churches, in addition to Myra, see F. Grossman and H. G. Severin, "Forschungen in Südos- 
dichen Lykien,” TürkdrkDerzgz 25-2 (1981), 101—10. 
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complement of public buildings and maintained the active life of a classical metropolis. 
Remains of the harbor show that trade, especially in grain, played a major role in the 
economy of the city. The palaces of governor and archbishop reflect the new administra- 
tive role of Myra, capital of a small but complex province. As such, it attracted people 
from the entire region on ecclesiastical or official business. Visitors also came to worship 
at the shrine of the earlier St. Nicholas; pilgrimage and festivals were also factors on the 
local economy. Finally, as the Life of St. Nicholas especially shows, Myra was the major 
link in communications between inland Lycia and the outside world. 

Myra was not simply a city and port, but also a large territory which comprised three 
distinct areas: the immediate plain of the city, a stretch of coast to the west, and a large 
interior district of mountains, valleys, and small isolated plains. Each of these, especially 
the third, has remains which attest considerable activity in late antiquity. 

The plain of Myra, which is about 10 km wide, together with the hills immediately 
above it, contains four sites. Sura, which grew up around a temple of Apollo and its 
famed fish oracle 4 km west of the city, includes two churches, one in the fortified settle- 
ment on the plateau, the other below it, beside the lagoon. The former is a basilica of the 
usual type and style, comparable to those of Andriace, but larger. The church on the 
lagoon, which apparently replaced the temple, was a more substantially built basilica with 
large windows and a good deal of cut marble decoration. It had a long court to one side 
built over a cistern and its narthex was plastered and painted. Style and masonry point, 
as usual, to the sixth century. Another site, Gürses, apparently the ancient Trebendae, 
stands on the ridge overlooking Sura, connected to it by an ancient road. ‘Trebendae had 
a shrine of the archangel, where St. Nicholas performed a sacrifice during one of his 
peregrinations through the region; it is perhaps to be identified with the basilical church 
whose remains survive. In these cases, as so often, secular buildings have not been re- 
ported. ^! 

An ancient road leads 6 km east of Myra to the unidentified hill ste of Beymelek. 
This includes a basilica with an unusually fine synthronon and carving datable to the 
sixth century, as well as numerous houses apparently of the same period. Belen, above 
it m the mountains at the edge of the territory of Myra, also has a chapel which seems to 
be of this period. The sites mm and around the plain, then, were active in late antiquity, 
when the sixth century seems to have been a particularly flourishing time. 

The territory of Myra stretched some 15 km westward along a high ridge overlooking 
the coast, until it reached that of Cyaneae near Tristomon. The westernmost settlement 
was the ancient town of Tyberissos, which stood on a hill high above the sea, about an 
hour by foot from Tristomon. Its occupation in this period is attested by the remains of 
two churches, both undated. One was built over a Doric temple, the other, just outside 
the center, constructed. of spoils. The numerous remains of houses have not been 
studied." 

Far below Iyberissos and just above the coast was the small settlement of Istlada, 
which also contains a church, as well as the remains of numerous houses. Most of these 


"Sura: Myra, 76-81, 411-16; Gürses: ibid., 81-84, 416 f; identification: Foss, “Cities and Villages,” 333 £ 
"*Beymelek: Myra, 87-89; Belen: ibid., 90 f. 
mM See Bean, 117 f, and Zimmermann, Landeskunde, 118—20. 
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are two-story structures of mortared rubble faced with ashlar, with two rooms on each 
floor; they appear to be late antique." Dense occupation of the adjoining dry and rocky 
coast continued into the bay east of Kekova, where the shores and islands are lined with 
ruins of houses; the largest island bears the remains of a late antique church. 

The most spectacular evidence comes from the interior territory, which stretched up 
the Myrus River about 20 km to Dereagzi, and north a similar distance to Çağman, the 
late antique Plakoma. It comprised a mountainous region of which the center was the 
monastery of Holy Zion. ‘This region has been well explored, with fourteen settlements 
discovered, eight of them identifiable with sites mentioned in the Life of St. Nicholas. All 
of them feature churches of solid stone, some of exceptional magnificence, and in several 
cases the houses have also been preserved and studied. ‘The remains, especially when 
combined with the biography of St. Nicholas, provide unambiguous evidence for pros- 
perity in the sixth century, and important material for understanding the relation be- 
tween country and City. 

The most famous place in this region was the monastery of Holy Zion in the hamlet 
of Pharroa in the district of the village of Iragalassus. The church was established by St. 
Nicholas’ uncle, also called Nicholas, on the spot where he had seen the light of Holy 
Zion of Jerusalem. It was consecrated by the archbishop of Myra, yet another Nicholas, 
apparently in the early years of Justinian. The name reflects the close connection be- 
tween Lycia and the Holy Land evident in local architecture and m the journeys of St. 
Nicholas of Zion. 

The church soon attracted the generosity of benefactors. The Life of St. Nicholas 
records the famous relics which adorned his church, but more evident proof of its splen- 
dor is at hand in à magnificent treasure of ecclesiastical furnishimgs— plates, chalices, 
lamp holders, censers, book covers, amphorae and sheathing for an altar, columns, 
and capitals—all of exceptional quality. The objects are of massive silver, many with gilt 
decoration. They are dated by hallmarks of the mid-sixth century, and associated 
with the church by their inscriptions, which invoke Holy Zion. They give a striking im- 
pression of the interior of the church—the altar and columns gleaming with silver, 
the candelabra shining in an atmosphere suffused with incense and light, an impress- 
ion which could hardly have been imagined in a seemingly remote mountain monas- 
tery.175 

The inscriptions name several donors. Most prominent among them is the bishop 
Eutychianus, otherwise unknown but certainly of Myra, within whose diocese the monas- 
tery lay. He was plainly a very rich man, since he dedicated the greatest number of ob- 
jects, including some of the most magnificent. Other ecclesiastical officials named include 


‘See O. Benndort and G. Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karten (Vienna, 1884), 28-31; cf. Bean, 119, 

"Church of Zion: Anrich, 3228—40, with references to KNS; voyages to Jerusalem: FNS, caps. 8-9, 27-56. 

“For these objects, see the major publication, Ecclesiastical Silver Plate in Sixth-Ceniury Byzantium, ed. Susan 
Boyd and Marlia Mango (Washington, D.C., 1992), especially the general analysis and list of objects, "A 
"Metropolitan" ‘Treasure from a Church in the Provinces: An Introduction to the Study of the Sion Treasure,” 
by 5. Boyd, 5-38. For specific classes of objects, see M. Frazer, "Early Byzantine Silver Book Covers," ibid., 
71—76; 5. Boyd: "A Bishop's Gift: Openwork Lamps from the Sion Treasure,” in Argenterie romaine et byzantine, 
ed. F. Baratte (Paris, 1988), 191—202; and E. Kitzinger, “A Pair of Bookcovers in the Sion Treasure,” in 
Gatherings in Honor of Dorothy E. Miner (Baltimore, 1974), 3-17. 
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two more bishops, a priest, two deacons, and a reader. Several laymen also appear, I 
among them two of high rank." 

These gifts represent not only the splendor of the church and the importance of the 
monastery, but a significant local store of wealth. In this period, it was common for 
churches to function as deposits of treasure, much as had ancient temples. Most com- 
monly, such capital was accumulated in the form of silver plate and decoration, as here." 
The inscriptions suggest that this wealth was of local origin; the church, theretore, may 
be seen as a striking example of the prosperity of the region, and an illustration of the 
surplus capital which it generated. 

Holy Zion has been plausibly identified with the church at Karabel discovered by 
Prof. Martin Harrison in 1960. This is constructed of fine ashlar on an unusual plan 
with a triconch apse and side chapels, elements which indicate Egyptian or Palestinian | 
influence. Adjacent to the apse is a rectangular baptistery with a font whose balustrade | 
bears the inscription of a donor, Nicholas the sea cap tzin.!? The source of his wealth — 
trade by sea— seems characteristic; he was presumably based at Myra. His inscription, 
like those of the silver treasure, suggests that much of the wealth manifested here came | 
from the metropolis. Yet the church was inspired, built, and used by local people, villag- 
ers whose incomes derived from local agriculture and whatever trade passed through 
the village along the road which connected Myra with the inland city of Arneae. | 

Holy Zion stands in some isolation, but only 2 km from Tragalassus, which contains 
a church and substantial stone-built houses, apparently also of the sixth century.” Such 
settlements abounded in these mountains, now remote but then connected by a network 
of built roads, often carved in the cliff sides. Several of the villages include churches of 
surprising sophistication, with stone carving of a high quality and plans showing the 
influence of Egypt and the Levant. 

The church of the archangel Gabriel at Alakilise in a high mountain valley 4 km east 
of Holy Zion is an excellent example of its type, a basilica with a narthex of two stories 
and a tetraconch chapel attached to the main apse, and with an elaborately carved deco- 
ration of screens, capitals, and cornices.''' Unlike most others, this church has a context 
which has been studied, enabling a rare image of a rustic settlement to be reconstructed. 

The village may be identified as Karkabo, where St. Nicholas recruited woodcutters 
and made sacrifices.!'* It consisted of about thirty houses, some terraced in the slopes, 
and others freestanding. The latter are of roughly shaped and coursed fieldstones in a 


See L Sevéenko, "The Sion Treasure: The Evidence of the Inscriptions,” in Ecclesiastical Silver Plate, 
430—500. 

On these points, see M. M. Mango, Silver from Early Byzantium (Baltimore, 1986), 1-8, 11-15, with ar- 
chaeclogical and textual evidence; idem, “The Monetary Value of Silver Revetments and Objects Belonging 
to Churches, A.D. 300-700," in Ecclesiasiscal Silwer Plate, 123-36; and P Grierson, "The Role of Silver in the 
Early Byzantine Economy,” ibid., 137—406. Wi 

1M Karabel: Harrison. “Churches,” 131—35, 146 FÉ; on the identification, cf. Foss, "Cines and Villages," 
308 f. 

"Harrison, "Churches," 131; cf. Foss “Cities and Villages," note 22. 

Harrison, “Churches,” 125-80, 145 E cE H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmáler (Leipzig, 1908), 318-24, with 
excellent illustration. For the decoration, see M. Harrison, “A Note on Architectural Sculpture in Gentral 
Lycia," Anatst 22 (1972), 187-98. 

u?Wilage: Harrison, "Nouvelles découvertes," 228 H, identification: Foss, “Cities and Villages,” 310-12, 
with reference to further works of Prof. Harrison in note 24. 
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technique similar to that employed in the coastal sites. They have two stories: the upper, 
which has large windows, was the main residence, while the ground Hoor was used tor 
beasts and storage. Each has its cistern, since the valley contains no permanent source of 
water. The valley of Karkabo is small and dry, but fertile. In late antiquity, its slopes were 
terraced and grapes were the main crop, as shown by the small wine presses adjacent to 
each house. Outside the village, there were two chapels on the hillside, and a large basil- 
ica on the high hill which overlooked the path leading to the village. ‘This church, at 
Dikmen, had the characteristic triconch apse and side chapel. To the south, the Turant 
Dag bore a finely built and decorated basilica, with a surrounding settlement." 

This small settlement, whose population was numbered in the hundreds, could not 
have survived in isolation, for the valley is narrow and its crops not sufficiently diverse 
to support a relatively large population. That would have depended on trade, selling 
products and skills to other places, especially the metropolis. Tt was surely for this that 
roads were cut into the mountains to lead from the site toward the coast. These tracks 
formed part of a larger system that connected the interior of Lycia with the ports.’ By 
taking their wine to market, the villagers could generate a surplus supplemented by 
employment as cutters of wood and stone. They could then-afford to built stone houses 
and the magnificent church. This success, though apparently short-lived, is remarkable 
in such an unpromising environment: water is im short supply in the summer, and the 
place is easily cut off by the rains and snows of winter. 

The village grew and flourished in late antiquity, especially in the sixth century, the 
date indicated by the decoration of its church; the common style of the other buildings 
suggests that the whole settlement was contemporary. Permanent occupation of the site 
was late, for it bears no trace of the Romans. Earlier inhabitants probably lived in the 
kind of wooden houses which sull characterize the region. 

The sixth century thus stands out as a time of great if ephemeral prosperity, in this 
and many other sites in the mountainous part of the territory of Myra. Karkabo may be 
taken as an example of a phenomenon widespread in this district, where well-built stone 
churches stand amid remains of small settlements, placed as close together as the envi- 
ronment would allow. They are too numerous to survey here, but information about 
them is readily accessible.!* It almost invariably indicates the sixth century as the time 
of greatest prosperity, with little evidence for earlier or later periods. 

The remains of Myra and its territory are extremely instructive for understanding 
the region in late antiquity. They show that city and country flourished together, with 
the greatest activity both in the seaports and in the remote mountain valleys falling in 
the sixth century. The success of the different regions was connected: trade united them, 
and allowed settlements to flourish in areas otherwise unpromising. Villagers of the 
mountain district produced crops of value for the city and for international trade. Pri- 
mary among them were the timber constantly needed by the treeless Egyptians, and the 


"Dikmen: Harrison, "Churches," 130; Turant Dag: Harrison, "Nouvelles découvertes," 282. 

14Por the local reads, see Harrison, "Churches," 131 note 96, and for the larger system, D. French, 
“The Roads, Paths and Water Channel," in J. Morganstern, The Fort at Dereagzi (=Istanbuler Forschungen. 40) 
(Tübingen, 1903), 87-90. Compare the parallel case of Pisidia: D. French, "Roads m Paidia,” in E. Schwer- 
theim, ed., Forschungen in Pisidien CAsia-Minaor-Studien 6) (1992) | 67-75. 

See the various works of Harrison, Grossman and Severin, and Foss cited above. 
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wheat which filled the granary of Andriace, much of it shipped to the teeming capital, 
or ground into flour at the remarkable local watermill. Wine was also a product of the 
interior, as were the skills of woodsmen and stonecutters. The villagers brought their 
crops down to Myra for sale, and there could buy the finished products they needed, 
whether made locally or brought on the international shipping which could be found at 
ports like Andriace or Tristomon. 
The ports necessarily prospered together with the villages of the interior. All were 
connected, physically by roads, economically by mutual need, The densely packed re- 
mains of the coast also suggest that coastal trade, and no doubt fishin g, were important | 
activities. These towns would have been in contact with each other, with Egypt and the k 
Levant, with Greece and the capital. A vast network of connections and interdependence [ 
flourished, especially in the sixth century. As long as it could be maintained, the parts | 
could profit from the health of the whole. When, however, it broke down, the entire 
situation changed, for the city, for the coast, and for the interior. 
Late antique Myra flourished to an extent which has never been equaled. The loca- | 
tion of the city on the sea route, the source of wealth in peacetime, brought disaster 
during the Dark Ages, the time of incessant war with the Arabs. Myra disappears from 
history after the reign of Justinian and does not reappear until 790, when a Byzantine 
fleet sailed past on its way to engage the Arabs, In 809, when an Arab commander named 
Khumayd attacked Myra hoping to plunder the tomb of St. Nicholas, he received the 
reward of his impiety: he broke into the wrong tomb, and his fleet was wrecked by a 
storm.'!* Although the scanty chronicles of the age preserve the memory of this attack 
alone, the narratives of the miracles of St. Nicholas of Myra show that it was one among 
many, and illustrate the miseries which faced the local population. 
The church of St. Nicholas was long venerated by pilgrims from distant provinces. 
In the late ninth century, St. Constantine, a converted Jew, traveled there on his way 
from Bithynia to Cyprus without mishap. Less fortunate was a certain priest of Mitylene, 
who frequently came to worship at the tomb of the saint and gather the sacred oil which it 
exuded. Arab pirates, descending on Myra, captured him and carried him off to Crete. ° | 
The annual festival of St. Nicholas, which featured an all-night service, also attracted | 
people and rich ollerings from the neighborhood in the ninth century. One cou ple, John | 
and Thamaris, normally contributed a hundred gold pieces every year, while the peas- | 
ants brought in sheep, meat, wine, and wagons full of grain.'* Moslem raiders who ran- : 
sacked the countryside curtailed the generosity, but not the piety, of the couple bv car- | 
rying olf their children, slaves, and animals, and reducing them to poverty. This account, 
if it can be believed in any detail—the obvious parallel with Job invites some skepticism— 
offers a rare glimpse into economic conditions of the time. John and Thamaris were 
obviously very rich, owners of slaves, and capable of giving an enormous sum to the 
church. 'Their wealth derived from the land, to suggest that they were great proprietors 
of a type known elsewhere in Asia Minor in the Dark Ages. Whether their estates re- 


= Theophanes, 465, 483. 





Saint Constantine: Acta S53, Nov.1V.635; priest of Mitylene: Vita Nic, Myr, Anrich I, 171 f. lf 
C Via Nee. Myr, Anrich L, 286 £. For the importance of such shrines as Myra in the Byzantine age, sce S. 
Vryoms, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor (Los Angeles, 197 1), 36-42, 
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placed or coexisted with the smaller farms which characterized the earlier period is not | 
! evident. 

In another case, a young man named Basil used to go every year from his home on 
the coast near Myra to the festival. One year, when the worshipers were all inside the 
church for the nocturnal mass, the Arabs made a rich haul by carrying them all off to 
Crete.!!? These few instances are recorded because they had happy endings; St. Nicholas, 
with his usual miraculous skill, rescued the victims of the Arab raiders, but it is likely that 
they were only a few among many, and that great numbers of people suffered death, 
slavery, or impoverishment from the raids. 

At the same time, it is evident that the church itself survived the disasters which 
overwhelmed the country and continued to prosper, though not without interruption. 
‘The Justinianic church was destroyed in the eighth century, perhaps by an Arab attack."^ 
Unlike many others, however, it was restored to its full size. The new structure, built 
directly over the ruins of the old, was a cross-domed basilica whose central nave led to 
the apse with its synthronon, and to narthex and exonarthex; an extra aisle was added 
to the south side. It has been dated by stylistic parallels to the eighth century, and associ- 
ated with a group of churches in the capital, Greece, and Asia Minor.*! The new church 
is one of the most ambitious productions of an age which saw little in the way of construc- 
tion beside fortifications. Myra, however it otherwise declined, still had the resources to 
build a substantial church; they were derived, no doubt, from trade which continued 
in spite of adverse circumstances, and from the profits brought by its role as a center 
of pilgrimage. 

The survival of the church owed much to the large forüfied enclosure which sur- 
rounded it. Its walls, which form a square of about 100 m on a side, were of rubble 
faced with carefully arranged spoils, many of them from the Hellenistic city walls. Also 
included were capitals, architraves, and [riezes—the ruins of the ancient city. The gates 
were flanked by solid square towers. Such walls indicate a date in the Dark Ages, a time 
when a building of such fame and importance would need special defense in order to 
maintain its functions, 

Use of spoils from the ancient walls may indicate that the central part of the city was 
abandoned and that Myra came to consist of the separately walled church and the settle- 
ment on the acropolis, where the Dark Ages brought considerable rebuilding. The large 
ancient fortress on the steep hilltop above the theater was put to new use and greatly 
| expanded with walls of regularly coursed spoils (Fig. 40) of a style common in the seventh 

and eighth centuries." This fortress may have contained the main medieval settlement 
of Myra while the great pilgrimage church in the plain below was considered worthy of 
a separate fortification. Such a situation finds parallels at Ephesus, Ancyra, and else- 


8 Vita Nic Myr, Anrich I, 188-95. 

"Te is tempting to associate this with the known Arab attack of 809, since the stylistic parallels which 
indicate the eighth century are not especially precise. 

?YThe church is published in detail in Myra, 301-97: see 342—415 for the chronology and cf. H. Buchwald, 
The Church of the Archangel m Sige (Vienna, 1969), 25-62 for an attempt to place it within the group of 
related churches. 

"5*?Described in Myra, 56 f. 

=" Acropolis fortifications: Myra: 46 £, 398-400, and pl. IX. 
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where. In this case, however, little is yet known of the central city whose buildings are 
mostly buried in silt. 

The port of Andriace shows a similar development. The commercial center on the 
south side of the harbor was abandoned some time after the sixth century, and a new 
fortification wall (Fig. 41) was built to enclose the residential district opposite, on a hill 
at the entramce to the harbor. Consistent use of well-arranged spoils indicates a date in 
the Dark Ages; the medieval fortified area was thus about a third the size of the late 
antique port. ^ Greater Myra, then, was fundamentally transformed —from a metropolis 
with large public buildings stretching over the plain with another good-sized settlement 
at the harbor, to three separate small fortified. centers at the acropolis, the church, and 
the harbor. 

While the coast suffered constant attack, the mountains behind it continued to pro- 
vide refuge, at least for monks. At the end of the eighth century, St. [oannicius moved 
from Bithynia to Mt. Gunduma above Myra, a remote and quiet place described as the 
home of wild beasts.!** 

The archaeological record of the mountain region shows much activity in the Dark 
Ages, with varied evidence for growth, continuity, or decline. The church of Karkabo 
(Alakilise) provides an unusual point of reference, for an inscription reveals that it was 
rebuilt in 812, and the remains indicate that the new structure was of the same plan and 
size as the old. Its rebuilding, along with the construction of a small chapel on the hillside 
which may be of the iconoclastic period, suggests continuing prosperity. The large basil- 
ica of Dikmen above the village, however, fell into ruin and eventually a small chapel 
using blocks from the original church was built into it. The houses apparently provide 
no evidence of reuse. Farther south, the large church on Turant Dag, like that of Dikmen, 
was succeeded by a single-aisled chapel inserted into its ruins.!^? In this case, the remains 
suggest continuity and a certain concentration, with the outlying parts of the settlement 
being abandoned or notably reduced. 

Ihe reasons tor decline here are noi far to seek, thanks to the discovery of the treas- 
ure of the monastery of Holy Zion. Its silver furnishings were stolen by thieves who 
ransacked the church. They flattened chalices and rolled up the sheathing of the altar 
for easy transport, then buried the lot under the floor of a building on a hill near the sea 
east of Limyra, at the site of the ancient Corydalla. Because of the excellent condition of 
the objects and the lack of later additions, it is reasonable to suppose that the church was 
plundered in the Dark Ages. Burial of the treasure by the sea in what was certainly 
intended to be a temporary hiding spot points to the activities of the Arabs whose fleets 
constantly devastated the coast. It may provide the first evidence of their penetration 
into the interior of this country, where rich monasteries were no longer protected by 
their remote locations. 


“The walls of Andriace are described from personal inspection. They are curiously ignored in Myra, 
401-11, where a small marble fragment is taken as providing the only evidence for Byzantine occupation of 
the site. 

"ita foanmicü (Acta SS, Nov. IT,1), 341, 344, 410, 411, The mountain is described as east of Lycia and west 
of Asia, near Myra, a description which allows no certain identification. 

"Harrison, "Churches," 128-30; "Nouvelles découvertes," 229, 232. 

Site of burial: N. Firath "Un trésor du Vie siécle à Kumluca en Lycie," Aiken des FIT. internationalen 
Kongresses für Christliche Archdolage (Vatican City, 1969), 524 nate 3. For possible alternate explanations of the 
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In any case, the church suffered severe damage at some point, for when it was rebuilt, 
the dome had collapsed and the triconch sanctuary was abandoned. The new structure 
consisted only of the old nave, now reinforced with pillars, and an added small apse."* 
Whether the damage is to be associated with the looting has not been determined, nor 
has the date of the rebuilding. Like the churches around Karkabo, the small church of 
Karabol, near Holy Zion, also shows reduction, with a new wall of poor masonry replac- 
ing the former arcade of the basilica, In most cases, though, there is no information 
on the later fate of the mountain churches. 

The normal response of the Byzantine government to the raids and chaotic condi- 
tions of the Dark Ages was fortification, as seen already at Myra. The mountains, how- 
ever, contain very few, perhaps because they were protected by their inaccessibility. 
Muskar, near Alakilise, has a fortress whose style of construction may indicate the ninth 
century. Another fort stands above Holy Zion, but its remains give no clue for a date. 
Both of these are quite small.'*° 

One great work forms an exception to this lack of fortresses and is associated with 
the most remarkable monument of the whole period to be found in Lycia, or for that 
matter, in most of Asia Minor. The fort of Dereağzı overlooks the well-known church, 
so exceptional for the place and time. It also lay in the ancient territory of Myra. ‘The 
large and elaborate fortress consists of three parts: an outer bailey with a north 
wall almost 200 m long and towers of varying shapes, an inner circuit which contains a 
simple chapel, and a citadel. In addition, there is a long spur wall leading to a tower 
which overlooks the head of the gorge of the Myrus. There are many traces of cist- 
erns and buildings, but little evidence for dating. The fortress may be as early as the sev- 
enth century, from which a few coins have been found in the area, or as late as the 
ninth. In any case, it appears to belong to the Dark Ages and to represent a major new 
settlement. 

This fortress, on a scale far larger than anything else in the region, was evidently 
designed to protect the large interior basin of Kasaba. The main wall has a magnificent 
view over the plain while the tower on the spur guards the one approach from the coast, 
via the Roman road which led along the gorge of the Myrus. The history of the plain 
itself, though it comprises the largest fertile and well-watered basin near the coast, is 
virtually unknown. No evidence of late antique occupation has been reported except at 
Dereagzi, where it consists only of pottery and coins. The tortress seems to represent a 
new and quite substantial settlement in an easily defensible area. As such, it may indicate 


fate of the treasure, sec Boyd, “A ‘Metropolitan’ Treasure," 7 f, and for a different (and, to my view, quite 
implausible) explanation of its origin, H. Hellenkemper. "Ecclesiastical Silver Hoards and Their lFindspots: 
Implications for the Treasure Found at Korvdalla, Lycia," in Ecclesiastical Silver Plate, 65—70. Tt is equally 
possible that the looting was done by the Persians, who ravaged much of the country in the early seventh 
century. Although their presence is not attested in this region, they captured Rhodes (which implies control 
of the local seas) and attacked many parts of Asia Minor: see C. Foss "I he Persians m Asia Minor and the 
End of Antiquity,” EHR 90 (1975), 721-47. 

I3 Harrison, "Churches," 135. 

Ibid., 137 f. 

'8Mfuskar: Harrison, “Churches,” 131; Karabel: ibid., 156. 
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some withdrawal of population from the exposed coastal districts, or even from the pre- 
viously flourishing mountain villages. 

Much more enigmatic is the most impressive structure of medieval Lycia, the great 
church of Dereagzi, the largest in the region.’** It ts a cross-domed basilica of elaborate 
and sophisticated plan, with a domed squarish central nave, apsed trefoil chapels beside 
the main apse, galleries around, a narthex with towers on the outside, and two attached 
octagonal structures. The whole is built in mortared rubble with bands of brick; vaults 
and domes were in brick. The interior bore painted plaster and mosaics, the exterior 
was covered with pink plaster. The church is remarkable in every respect. Its style of 
construction is alien to Lycia, but represents Constantinople, which evidently provided 
patron, architect, and even the building materials including the bricks and probably the 
granite columns. The church appears to be of the ninth century, but little else is clear: 
whether it was a cathedral, monastery, or pilgrimage church is unknown. 1n any case, it 
is anomalous and foreign to other developments in the region. Only the castle, which 
may be contemporary, can be associated with it, and even then their relationship 1s not 
altogether clear. In any case, it appears that this interior basin, at the edge of the territory 
of Myra, saw activity and growth at a time when little is evident elsewhere. 

The stability and growth of the empire under the Macedonian dynasty brought a 
return of prosperity to Myra, especially after the recapture of the Arab base of Crete in 
961. In the tenth century, it was one of the cities of the Cibyrrhaeot theme, the province 
of great importance for the Byzantine navy. By this time, danger from the Moslems was 
only sporadic; in 1034, the city was cap tured and severely damaged, but seems otherwise 
to have passed the age in peace. The damage was soon repaired at the instigation of St. 
Nicholas, who appeared in a dream to the most powerful man in the empire, John the 
Orphanotrophus, and inspired him to give money to the church and fortify the city with 
a strong wall.’ Eight years later, the church of St. Nicholas was restored by Constantine X 
and Zoe. These restorations have left visible traces in the form of a fine opus sectiile floor 
in the church, and in the walls of the acropolis, where they employ a smal] mortared 
rubble which could be of the eleventh century (Fig, 42); the three small chapels within 
the walls appear to be of the same period. This age was probably responsible also for the 
cross-in-square church near the theater, which indicates that part of the ancient city 
below the acropolis was being occupied. '** 

Myra suffered its greatest loss in the years after Manzikert when the Turks overran 
Asia Minor. In that chaotic time, the inhabitants abandoned the city and church and 
withdrew to the acropolis, When an expedition of Ireebooters from Bari landed in 1087, 
therefore, they were easily able to ransack the church in a successful search for the bady 
of St. Nicholas. The precious relic was removed and triumphantly borne to Italy. Not 
to be outdone, the Venetians in 1100 made a similar descent, hoping to find an equally 
valuable treasure, or to demonstrate that the prize of Bari was spurious. When their 


nigee idem, The byzantine Church at Dereage: and its Decoration (IstMitt, Beiheft 29) (Tubingen, 1983) 

5*Scvlitzes, ed. T. Thurn (Berlin, 1973), 596 f. 

"Restoration of St. Nicholas: Grégoire, Recueil, 291, only diffidently used in Myra, 347; floor: ibid., 394- 
97. Acropolis walls, ibid., 46 f, 398, and pl. IV. Chapels and monastic buildings: ibid., 345 E Crogs-in-square 
church: ibid., 400 1. 

See the full account, “Translatio Barim Graece," in Anrich I, 435-49. 
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scouts landed, they found Turks ravaging the country and Myra deserted. The city had 
been destroyed, everyone had withdrawn to the castle, and only four caretakers re- 
mained at the church. After breaking open floor and walls and torturing the priests, the 
Venetians sailed off with a body which, they claimed, belong to St. Nicholas.’** Although 
parts of this narrative are of dubious historical value, tts circumstantial details, perhaps 
lifted from an account of the expedition of Bari, illustrate the condition of Myra during 
the first period of Turkish attacks. 

Recovery came under Alexius Comnenus, and Myra was soon again frequented by 
merchants and pilgrims. The Englishman Saewulf landed in 1102 on his way to the Holy 
Land and worshiped at the tomb of St. Nicholas. Likewise, the Russian pilgrim Daniel 
stopped here in 1106, noting that the incense which grew along the Lycian coast was 
produced as far as Myra. For these travelers, as for others, Myra was the last major land- 
fall before Cyprus on the way to the Levant.'?" A tomb of 1118 shows that the monastery 
of St. Nicholas was again functioning, and a fresco of the councils of the church reflects 
the attention devoted to it in the twelfth century. * This period also brought substantial 
repairs to the fabric of the church and some major additions: rooms were added to the 
north side, and a chapel and grave chamber to the south. The masonry of this work, 
which employs alterations of roughly cut stone and single courses of brick, finds many 
parallels in the period. ™? 

The region as a whole seems to have flourished under the Comneni. The area above 
the lagoon east of Myra, for example, saw the erection of four simple barrel-vaulted 
chapels in the eleventh or twelfth century. Although there is evidence for revived activ- 
ity, it was often on a far smaller scale than earlier work. The most notable examples come 
from Sura, Gürses, and Bevmelek, where small chapels were in serted into the naves of 
ruined earlier basilicas.'*' These represent a significant reduction and, by implication, a 
smaller population. The chapel at Gürses has paintings dated to the eleventh/twelfth 
century. The situation in the hills seems to have been similar. Although the church of 
Alakilise shows at least three periods of reconstruction after the ninth century and thus 
represents continuity, the other churches in the vicinity were ruined and replaced by 
simple small chapels.'** 

The other remains of this period are typically fortifications, especially necessary in 
the time of the Comneni, when increased contact with both West and East gave this coast 
added importance and brought greater danger of attack. The old Hellenisuc fortress of 
Sura was rebuilt with walls of a small mortared rubble which would suit this time, and 
the citadel of Beymelek, a well-built triangular structure only about 30 m long, is of a 


6 See the detailed account of an anonymous monk of the Lido, "Historia de translatione sanctorum . .. 
in Recueil des historiens des croisades, ed. Cte. Riant, Histories occidentaux V (Paris, 1886), 259-68 with the editor's 
comments, xlix f, and the remarks of Anrich II, 521 ff. 

U7TSaewulf, 4; Daniel, 6 F. 

Tomb: Grégoire, Recuei, 292, frescoes: Myra, 360-93. 

"9 Myra, 348, 386 ff. 

^ Mora, 419-24, 

AH Sura: Myra, 412 f; Gürses: ibid., 416 ff; Beymelek: Grossman and Severin, "Forschungen," 105 f. 

1? Alakilise: Harrison, "Nouvelles découvertes," 229, chapels: see above, note 126. The chapels could as 
well be of this period as of the Dark Ages; without paintings or architectural sculpture, there seems to be no 
criterion for dating such simple structures. 
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similar masonry.!* They may represent a coordinated system of coastal defense in which 
strategic high points in convenient view of each other were fortified and used as posts of 
communication. 

Andriace, the harbor of Myra, could have been part of such a system, for its walls | 
appear to have been considerably modified at this time. The fortifications of the Dark | 
Ages were rebuilt and new towers added to the circuit (see Fig. 41). This work employs 
a masonry of small mortared rubble with much brick, quite distinct from the earlier 
walls. Similar masonry appears in the basilica within these walls, which bears evidence of 
extensive restoration. Adjacent remains of houses or public buildings also appear to be 
of this period. Renewed activity, therefore, affected civil as well as military life im the port. 
At the same time, there seems to have been some revival in the old late antique center 
across the harbor, as indicated by finds of architectural sculpture in one of its chapels. 
Most of the buildings there, however, show no trace of work later than the seventh 
century. 

After the battle of Myriokephalon in 1176, Byzantine rule rapidly collapsed in south- 
ern Anatolia. In 1191, Philip Augustus found the coastal region desolate."* The fortified | 
settlements of Myra and Andriace may have held out in the general rout, as nomads 
advanced. on the interior and pirates ravaged the coasts, but by the time of the Nicene 
empire, when the frontier was at the Indus River, they had definitely become Turkish." 

The historical record and remains of Myra and its territory reveal a striking and 
consistent development: late antique prosperity reaching a height in the time of Justin- 
ian, followed by drastic decline in the Dark Ages, and only partial recovery in the ninth 
century and later. In all this, city and country progressed or declined together, Evidence 

| from the sixth century is especially impressive: the rebuilt church of St. Nicholas in Myra, 
the five churches, and perhaps many of the houses of Andriace; the churches and associ- 
ated remains in the plain and coast; and, most impressive of all, the beautifully built 
churches of the mountains—not limited to the great monastery of Holy Zion—as well as i 
such villages as Karkabo. These sites all convey the same message: universal prosperity | 
in city and country, produced by the trade which conn écted them with each other and | 
with the outside world. 

The splendor of the age of Justinian makes the catastrophic decline of the Dark Ages 
even more striking. The Arab attacks, and disruption of commerce, ruined the coastal 
region: Myra became a fortress on a hill, with a separate enclosure around the church; | 
Andriace was reduced to half its former size; other sites seem to have been abandoned 

| altogether. Yet the city did not die: the church of St. Nicholas was rebuilt in its full size | 
in the eighth or ninth century, and some local people still had considerable wealth. The 
fate of the mountains was more complex. Some sites reflect devastation and decline: Holy 
Zion was looted and rebuilt on a smaller scale and the churches of Dikmen and Karabol 
were replaced by small chapels. Yet the large church at Karkabo was rebuilt in 812 in its 
original size, and forts were erected at Muskar and Tragalassus, perhaps in this period. 


i5 Myra, 76-80, 37 E. 

Fortress, church, and civic buildings: personal inspection; sculpture: Myra, 405, where the piece is 
perversely taken as providing the only evidence for late settlement at Andriace. 

‘Roger of Hoveden, III, 158 (= Benedict, 196). 

Hë Ree above, note 8. 
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Most striking, though, is Dereagzi, the site of a vast new fortress and of the great enig- 
matic church, which has no parallel in the region, 

This kind of evidence suggests that some part of the population withdrew from the 
exposed coast to the easily protected mountains, where they could be defended by geog- 
raphy and the new fortresses. Yet even here, the picture is mixed, for some sites con- 
tracted, and, except at Dereagzi, there 1s no evidence of general expansion. It appears, 
therefore, that there was an overall decline of population and resources in the whole 
region, but that the mountains suffered less than other districts. 

The successful years of the Macedonian dynasty brought some recovery to Myra 
where the church of St. Nicholas and the fortifications were restored in the mid-eleventh 
century. The disaster of Manzikert, however, introduced a time of chaos, which saw Myra 
momentarily abandoned. More substantial recovery came with the Comneni, when St. 
Nicholas was again restored, and chapels built at Andriace and at several sites of the 
coastal plain. ‘These were accompanied by fortresses for local defense. In the interior, the 
church of Karkabo maintaimed its ancient size, but little is known of the other sites. This 
situation lasted less than a century: the battle of Myriokephalon was followed by anarchy, 
so that the end of the Byzantine age saw the coast once again deserted, and at the mercy 
of pirates. 


LIMYRA 


The city of Limyra stood at the end of an alluvial plam, some two miles from the sea, 
beneath a steep acropolis detached from the mountains behind. The ancient center was 
on the acropolis, but the Roman city typically expanded into the plain, where it subse- 
quently remained. In late antiquity and the Byzantine period, Limyra had some im- 
portance as a bishopric, but otherwise never appears in history. The remains suggest a 
substantial but not imposing late antique city whose area, though none of its monumental 
buildings, was preserved in the Middle Ages. It owed whatever importance it had in the 
postclassical period to its location at the end of one highway which led up the valley of 
the Arycandus into the interior, the source of raw materials such as umber, and on an- 
other which traversed all of Lycia. The latter crossed the large river (whose ancient name 
in unknown) east of Limyra by a long stone bridge of 360 m built in late antiquity. 5 Its 
construction shows the continuing importance of communications in the period. More 
active than the city was its port Phoenix, which stands at the junction of the two roads, 
and actually appears in the historical record. | 

The acropolis, whose imposing fortifications were no longer needed in the peace of 
late antiquity, was so steep and rough as to be suitable only for the isolation of a monas- 
tery. A basilical church of 23 X 15 m with walls of rough ashlar was built on the lower 
slopes, apparently in the early sixth century. A triconch chapel attached north of the apse 
produced a plan which fnds close parallels in the territory of Myra. Outlying rooms 


“For a convenient summary of the recent excavations, sce J. Borchhardt et al, “Grabungen und 
Forschungen in Limyra aus den Jahren 1984-1990,” ÖJA 61 (1991-92), Beiblatt 125-90 (henceforth, Borchh- 
ardt, “Grabungen”; but I shall normally refer not to this, but to the more detailed preliminary reports of 
each season). 

HW, Wurster and A. Ganzert, "Eine Brücke bei Limyra in Lykien,” AA (1978), 288-307. 
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suggest that the church formed part of a monastery; the whole complex drew its water 
from an adjacent cistern. The church was eventually destroyed, apparently by the middle 
of the seventh century." 

The main public buildings were at the base of the acropolis, on either side of the 
Limyrus River. Notable among them was the cathedral, which was built over the ruins of 
a large temple and faced on a square paved with sandstone blocks. It was of an arcaded 
basilical plan and measured 40 X 23 m. As usual, the floor and walls were decorated: the 
naye and apse covered with mosaics, the walls with frescoes. Two rooms, one with a black- 
and-white mosaic naming two otherwise unknown priests, flanked the apse in a plan 
more characteristic of Pamphylia than Lycia. Stylistic criteria suggest a date in the fifth 
century for the original construction. Repairs, which include narrowing of the openings 
and patching of the mosaics in brick, may be associated with a capital of the mid-sixth 
century. The church was destroyed under unknown circumstances, perhaps in the sev- 
enth or eighth century." Adjacent to the church was a large structure, 60 X 40 m, of 
several vaulted rooms, mostly covered with marble. It appears to have been a bath. ^ 

This district had a main street 4 m wide, and narrower cross streets (of about 2.5 m) 
lined with houses. Immediately to the north of the cathedral was another bath, appar- 
ently of late antique date, and beyond it, at the base of the acropolis below houses built 
on terraces, the theater. The excavations found the theater filled with numerous irregu- 
lar walls of spoils, whose purpose was not determined. Since many coins of the fourth 
and fifth centuries were found here, it seems possible that the theater had already been 
put to new uses by that time.'** | 

West of the river was a late antique colonnaded street and a large building adjacent 
to the ancient Lycian Gate, whose size suggests an important structurc."? Nearby was a 
small basilical church with elegant marble capitals and altar screen, Its narthex was built 
partly over the ancient Ptolemaion. The church has been dated to the late fifth or early 
sixth century. '^* 

The most imposing monument of this district was the great cenotaph built in honor 
of Caius Caesar, Augustus' grandson, who died here in 2 B.C. It was surrounded by a 
paved square which underwent significant changes. In the first, the neat Roman paving 
was much disturbed by the insertion of a network of drain pipes. These were covered 
with a layer of rubble, including material taken from the cenotaph, over which a new 
paving of spoils was laid. Doors opened from the square in a new wall, also of spoils from 
the cenotaph, and led to several rooms, of which one had an apse and mosaic pavement. 
In the next stage, other apsidal rooms were added and paved with cut marble. During 
all these changes, the cenotaph continued to stand, but as a source of cut stone, sur- 
rounded by buildings which resemble private dwellings of some luxury. Pottery and a 


M9Seo X Kaz (1989), 9.149£ XI Kaz (1989), 191 £ For the later history of the church, see below. 

"TJ. Peschlow, “Die Bischofskirche in Limyra,” Actes du Xe Congrés iniernational d'archéologie chrétienne (Vati- 
can City, 1984), IT, 409-21, with added details in VIIJ Kazı (1986), 115, and X Kaz (1988), 147. 

11 XI Kaz (1990), 831 E. 

5*For the date of the baths, see J. Ganzert, Das Kenotaph für Gaius Caesar in Limyra (Ist Forsch 35) (Tüb- 
ingen, 1984), 4; theater: VIII Kaze (1985), 470-74, VH Kan (1986), 117. 

I5*8treet: XI Kazı (1989), 190 £ building: VII Kaze (1985), 447; Vill Kazs (1986), 111 f. 

ANT Kaze (1990), 380 f. 
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few coins suggest that they date from the fifth and sixth centuries, and were occupied | 
through the seventh at the latest. Subsequently, the area was abandoned until the Otto- 
man period. '™ 

The late antique city thus contained the typical ecclesiastica] monuments which were 
maintained through the period, but saw transformation elsewhere. The theater may have 
fallen out of use early in the age, and the open square aro und the cenotaph was inyaded 
by apparently private buildings by the sixth century. The history of the bath, whose con- 
struction indicates continuity of urban life, is not yet known. In any case, the end of 
antiquity is clearly marked at Limyra. The cathedral and the acropolis church were de- 
stroyed, and the district around the cenotaph abandoned, all apparently in the seventh 
or eighth century. Finds of coins, though relatively few, confirm a date in the Dark Ages 
for the transformation of the city. They continue from antiquity through the early years 
of Heraclius (613/4), then show a gap which has elsewhere been associated with the Per- 
sian invasions, and resume briefly for the last years of Heraclius and Constans II. The 
next coin is two centuries later, of Basil I. ^? Such a pattern, commonly found in Asia 
Minor, clearly indicates major economic change. 

The most important site on the territory of Limyra was the port, Phoenix, which 
offers good protected anchorage. It stands under a mountain, at the mouths of the rivers 
Limyrus, which rises in Limyra, and the Arycandus, whose valley stretches into the inte- 
rior, giving access to the forests and agricultural basins of northern Lycia. The port ap- 
pears in history because it is the last convenient landfall on the way to Cyprus, the Levant, 
and Egypt. When St. Nicholas of Zion was returning from the Holy Land, he sailed for 
ten days until reaching the Chelidonian Mountains (in the southeast corner of Lycia) and 
Phoenix. He asked the skipper to put him ashore there, but, because he wanted to take 
advantage of a favorable wind, the captain refused and sailed straight for his home, 
Rhodes. Only a miracle obliged him to leave the saint in Andriace, the port of Myra. This 
account, where Phoenix, Andriace, and Tristomon appear as the three ports of the re- 
gion, reveals Phoenix as another example of the active maritime life of late antiquity, ^" 

As in the region of Myra, the mountains west of Limyra contained late antique settle- 
ments and churches, with evidence of intensive agricultural occupation."* A square 
domed shrine of uncertain date or purpose stood at Asarónii on the road between Holy 
Zion and Limyra.” More substantial were two settlements of similar nature in the same 
region. That at Keslik, high in the hills west of the Arycandus about 10 km from the sea, 
contained stone houses and a church, as well as numerous large stone oil presses, which 
may be taken to indicate another kind of local production. Below it was a fort '® At 
Turuncova, between Keslik and Limyra, a large building of about 50 m square with cis- 
terns and an oil press seems to have formed the center of another settlement with re- 


For the phases ot rebuilding, see Ganzert, His Kenotaph, 8-23. | 

Summary of coins (unfortunately without findspots): VU Kaz (1985), 476-79, 

FNS, cap. 37. | 

5A new regional survey indicates considerable continuity of settlement pattern and land use from classi- | 
cal antiquity even to the present. See the preliminary reports: Borchhardt, “Grabungen, 174 f£, and XIN | 
Kaze 2.214 £ The latter gives some details of the settlements, without identifying them specifically. | 

"3 Harrison, "Churches, 126. _ 

Summary description in FT Kan (1984), 422. 
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mains of walls and other cisterns.""! Remains of architectural decoration have suggested 
a date in the fifth-sixth century for both settlements. 

The rocky promontory south of Phoenix contains a smal] harbor which was appar- 
ently in use in late antiquity. Above it on the hill was another establishment of the 
period, a monastery. This consists of a main church, a chapel, and dwellings for the 
monks. The church is a three-aisled basilica with narthex and the characteristic triconch 
chapel attached to its south aisle. Stylistic considerations suggest a date in the late sixth 
century. An additional chapel was subsequently attached to the south side of the building. 
A small single-aisled burial chapel stood nearby. The simple cells of the monks, of one or 
two rooms, lay scattered around. Like the settlements in the hills, this establishment 
indicates late antique activity in the region as well as the city. 

Byzantine Limyra was fundamentally different from its late antique predecessor. In- 
stead of an open city below the acropolis, it consisted of two separate walled enclosures 
on either side of the river. Both were of irregular shape, with their strongest defenses 
toward the north, facing the road; the other sides were protected by the river and 
marshes. In both cases, the walls overrode or incorporated ancient buildings and took 
no account of the original layout of the city. 

The walls of the eastern enclosure are of large and carefully arranged spoils. They 
have relatively few square hollow towers, and apparently no wallwalk.'™ Their style sug- 
gests a date in the Dark Ages. By this time, the cathedral which they enclosed was appar- 
ently in ruins; excavations have not revealed the nature of the buildings which succeeded 
it or filled this district. The walls of the west enclosure are substantially different; they 
are very solid, about 4 m thick, and have numerous closely set round and square towers 
(Fig. 43). They are faced with spoils, arranged in rough courses, with a good deal 
of filling in broken brick and small stone; the upper parts are of mortared rubble. 
The towers have massive foundations which support upper chambers leading to the 
wallwalk.'? The plan and style of the fortress, which finds a close parallel 1n the 
walls of Pergamum, suggest a date in the Comnene period, perhaps in the reign of 
Manuel (1143-80).:99 

These walls replaced an earlier circuit only about 1.8 m thick, which incorpor- 
ated the ancient Ptolemaion as a bastion. It may have been contemporary with the east 
enclosure, and shows that the division of the site goes back to the original period of 
fortification.'*" Rebuilding of the western circuit alone may indicate that the eastern was 
abandoned and that the later Byzantine city consisted of the one enclosure only. Remains 


5! Briefly mentioned in VHT Kaze (1986), 2.113. 

153 See the preliminary report in Borchhardt, “Grabungen,” 175-94. 

i^ Grossman and Severin, "Forschungen," 104 £ Their dating (late sixth or seventh century; I have re- 
jected rhe latter on the grounds of historical probability) seems to depend on a few fragments of mediocre 
sculptural decoration. Actually, in such cases low quality need not mean a later date, but simply a poorer 
establishment or less competent workmen. 

55 Briefly described in F Kazi (1983), 258 t. 

Brief description: V Kan (1983), 258. 

155 See Foss, "The Defences of Asia Minor,” esp. 166-71. 

UTET Kaze (1984), 421 E cf. Ganzert, Das Kenotaph, 6 E. T. Marksteiner in Borchhardt, “Grabungen,” 140, 
shows that the walls must be later than the early fifth century, but suggests a date in the sixth for them. 
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within its walls consist of poor rubble walls with much brick, representing the transforma- 
Gon of earlier structures. Among them were fragments of glazed pottery of the eleventh/ 
twelfth century. These correspond with five anonymous bronzes of the eleventh century, 
the only late Byzantine coins found on the site, '** 

The church on the acropolis was rebuilt at an unknown time, but, as parallels in the 
region of Myra suggest, during the Middle Ages. A small basilical chapel of 15 x 7 m 
with walls of mortared rubble was built into the ruined nave of the earlier monastic 
church. It had two graves below the floor and traces of frescoes on the wall. Subsequently, 
pillars were added to create a narthex. North of its apse, over the ruins of the former 
triconch, was a small chapel which may have served as an intermediate church between 
the destruction of the first and erection of the second. No chronology has been estab- 
lished for either building.'™ 

The port of Phoenix appears more often in the Byzantine historical record than Li- 
myra because of its location on the strategic sea route between Byzantium and Islam. It 
was the site of the great naval battle in 655 when, for the first time, the Arabs destroyed 
the Byzantine fleet, and opened the coast to their ravages; thereafter, it seems to have 
suffered like Myra.!”° In 715, an Arab flotilla from Alexandria put into the harbor to cut 
cypress wood, a commodity highly valued by the treeless Egyptians. The emperor Artem- 
ius ordered the imperial fleet to assemble at Rhodes and move on Phoenix, to burn the 
wood and destroy the Arab equipment. Lintortunately for the empire, the sailors of the 
Opsikian theme revolted and led the fleet back toward the capital; the Arabs presumably 
got the supplies they needed.'"! This narrative reflects the traditional importance of 
many Lycian ports as sources for the raw materials, especially timber, which came from 
the interior, Since the need of the empire and its enemies for timber for shipbuilding 
never abated, the ports maintained their role as entrepots between the hills and basins 
of the interior and the outer world. 

Although Limyra itself is never mentioned except as a bishopric, Phoenix remained 
a place of some importance. It appears as a base of the maritime Cibyrrhaeot theme in 
the tenth century, as a stop for the pilgrim Saewulf in 1102, and as a gulf with a fortress 
in the work of the Arab Idrisi of 1117." These attestations confirm the strategic location 
of the site and its role in international communication, as often warlike as commercial. 
By the end of the twelfth century, however, the region was im chaos. 

The weakness of the empire after the disaster of Myriokephalon (1176), when the 
Byzantine army was crushed by the Turks, was exacerbated by the incompetence of the 
emperors who succeeded Manuel Comnenus. Andronicus I (1183-85) ordered the mas- 
sacre of the Latins—citizens of the powerful maritime Italian states—resident in Gon- 
stantinople. The Pisans, in revenge, mercilessly ravaged the Byzantine shores as pirates. 
One of their major bases was Phoenix, called the “Pisan Port” because of the number of 


"Buildings: VII Kan (1985), 447; XI Kaze (1989). 1, 190 f; pottery: VH Kazi (1986), 115; coins: FII Kaz 
(1985), 478 ino fndspot given). 

‘See R. [acobek, "Bericht uber die Grabungsarbeiten an einer frühbyzantinischen Kirche in Limyra,” 
[OB 37 (1987), 329-33, with later reports in X Kazi (1988) 2.149 f, X7 Kaz (19895, 2.191 f. 

"Theophanes, 545 E, cl 332 lor the ellects of the battle. 

"Theophanes, 385. 

‘Constantine Porphyrogenitus, de Thematibus, 78; Saewulf, 5; Idrisi, IT, 134. 
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their corsairs based there. The French king Philip Augustus destroyed four of them in 
1191 on his return from the Crusades." 

The remains of Phoenix are typically those of fortifications. ‘The Hellenistic walls and 
towers which protected the harbor appear to have been rebuilt in the Dark Ages, with 
further repairs around the end of the Byzantine period." * Elsewhere there is little evi- 
dence. Only the large refuge fort above the settlement at Keslik appears to be later than 
the sixth century. It probably represents a widespread phenomenon of the Dark Ages, 
when the rural populations were constantly forced to withdraw with their flocks to pro- 
tected locations at a ime when the country was being overrun by Arab attacks. 

The excavations and standing remains typically reveal a development which could 
never be perceived through the written sources alone. The well-decorated cathedral, 
bishop's palace, baths, monastery, and houses show that late antique Limyra prospered. 
So did its territory: sources about Phoenix and new churches and monasteries in the hills 
and on the coast indicate substantial activity, most of it no doubt reflecting trade with the 
interior and the Mediterranean. This was facilitated by the highways maintained and 
even improved by the long bridge east of the city. Yet the appearance of the city changed, ' 
as open spaces were filled and ancient buildings abandoned or transformed. Limyra in 
the time of Justinian may have had a shabby appearance by classical standards, but pros- 
pered nonetheless, and that prosperity was shared by its port and inland territory. 

The Byzantine age brought major changes. Limyra withdrew behind two sets of for- 
tress walls; its major monuments were ruined. It seems later to have consisted of the 
smaller enclosure alone which probably represents part of the efforts of the Comnene 
emperors to maintain control of the region. Likewise, the monastic church on the acrop- 
| olis was replaced by a small chapel built within its nave. Few conclusions may be extracted 

from the remains of the outlying sites, except that Phoenix was a small castle by the 
| harbor, and a large refuge fort was established above Keslik. In these cases, the historical 
| record of Phoenix provides a welcome supplement by illustrating the changes: in the 
Middle Ages, the port became much more important than the city, and was probably of 
comparable size. The coast was frequented (and attacked), but this age of turmoil left 
little opportunity for the preservation of a city which had depended on peaceful trade 
and agriculture. 


PHASELIS 


| The eastern shore of the Lycian peninsula contains two major sites, both of them with 
| good harbors and access to sufhcient cultivable land and, as always, to the forests of the 
| adjacent mountains. Of them, Olympus, the first town north of the Chelidonian promon- 
tory, would be of the greatest interest for this study if it were better known. The extensive 
site, which stretches inland on both aides of a stream between steep hills, contains many | 


‘Roger of Hoveden, TIT, 158 (= Benedict, 185). For the circumstances, see C. Brand, Byzantium Confronts | 
the West (Cambridge, Mass., 1968), 212 f. | 

"I suggest these periods on the basis of personal inspection. One of the towers, now demolished, is ! 
illustrated in B. Pace, “Ricerche nella regione di Conia, Adalia e Scalanova," Annuario 6-7 (1923-94), 343- | 
452, at 4298. 

Mentioned in VI Kez (1984), 422. On such forts, see Foss and Winfield, Fortifications, 140—42. 
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remains of late antique and Byzantine buildings (Figs. 44, 45). Churches, baths, and 
mosaics survive from the former period, while large houses (or public buildings) may be 
Byzantine. One of the churches is a huge basilica, with its apse of fine ashlar covered 
with marble revetment, and interior columns of granite, a stone necessarily imported. It 
stands beside a stream which runs in a channel about a meter wide and a meter deep, 
lined with hydraulic cement; this appears to be late antique since it partially blocks the 
Roman city gate. One of the baths has plastered walls and unusually fine brickwork. 
All the remains suggest a remarkably high standard of construction and abundant local 
resources. When the site has been properly investigated, it may reveal a larger number 
and variety of medieval buildings than any in the area, and may be seen as a place which 
really prospered in that age. The written record, however, mentions it only as a bishopric, 
and its postclassical remains have not been surveyed or published.’ 

Much more information is available about Phaselis, an ancient site which covers a 
hilly promontory between two natural harbors. This city, too, finds virtually no place in 
the historical record. Only the work of Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions it as a 
base of the Cibyrrhaeot theme in the tenth century” Its surveyed and partly excavated 
remains, however, are substantial and informative. 

The focus of the city was a broad Roman boulevard which connected the two harbors 
beneath the steep headland of the acropolis. Lined with shops and public buildings, it 
acquired a triumphal arch and enclosed agora to celebrate the visit of the emperor Ha- 
drian. This rectangular agora (so called in its dedicatory inscription) occupied a space of 
37 x 33 m in the center of the city. Late antiquity brought major changes: a basilical 
church took over the northern half, while the rest was divided into rooms around a 
court. The outer walls of the complex were decorated with plaster painted in red stripes 
of a type frequently found in the period. The church is a three-aisled basilica with large 
narthex and rooms beside the apse; its walls of mortared rubble were plastered inside 
and out. It seems to date from the fifth or early sixth century, and may have been the 
cathedral. In any case, its insertion into such a central building reflects the great impor- 
tance of the church in a Lycian bishopric."* 

Immediately to the north of the church was a bath-gymnasium complex built at an 
odd angle directly over several of the shops of the main street. It consisted of lour main 
enclosed rooms, their walls covered with marble revetment, and a large open palaestra 
whose entrance was paved with mosaics in geometric and floral style. Ihe mosaic bore 
an inscription which appears to be late antique. This large bath was apparently built in 
the third century or later. Many lamps and coins of the fourth century found in its fur- 
nace, however, may suggest that the complex is late antique. Whatever its date, it was 
substantially changed soon after it was built, with some openings being closed and some 
doors being reduced to windows. The reasons for the changes are not known, but evi- 
dently the bath maintained its functions.'™ 

Another, similar bath (without palaestra) stood across the main street from the agora, 


Written from personal observation. For a description of the site, see G. Bean, Turkeys Southern Shore 
(London, 19683, 151-64 which, however, does not include the postclassical remains. 

"Constantine Porphyrogenitus, de Thenatibus, 79. 

78 Described in detail in H. Schlager et al, Phaselis (Tubmgen, 1981; henceforth Phaselis), 93—98. 

"See the reports m V Kan (1983), 187 f, VI Kaz (1984), 302-4 (with plan), FIF Kez (1985), 375 f. 
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directly beneath the theater. It, too, was built over the colonnades of the street, which it 
narrows at this point. It consists of at least three rooms, comparable in size to those of 
the other gymnasium. It was partly rebuilt not long after its construction, apparently 
because of an earthquake. Finds suggest that it was built at the end of the third or begin- 
ning of the fourth century and used until the Arab attacks.!*? 

A larger and earlier agora lay immediately south of the rectangular agora, and shows 
considerable traces of late antique repairs. It was directly connected to a building of 
several rooms arranged around a courtyard, whose style of construction suggests a date 
in the fifth or sixth century. The purpose of this structure has not been determined, but 
its location directly on the harbor certainly points to a mercantile function, perhaps a 
warehouse or an inn.'*' It could even have been a small market where merchants dis- 
played their wares. In any case, it attests to the continuing commercial importance of the 
port in late antiquity. 

Most other buildings in the center of the citv show traces of late antique repair, and 
new structures of that age appear in the adjacent districts. Among them are a large build- 
ing of several rooms on the lagoon in the western part of the city, and nearby houses. All 
are built of mortared rubble im a late antique style. Also of the period is the church on 
the acropolis, overlooking the sea. It is a three-aisled basilica of 17 X 12.5 m, with side 
rooms.'? Although none of these structures can be precisely dated, they show that the 
whole ancient area of the city was in active use during late antiquity. 

Byzantine Phaselis was quite different. The buildings of the central and western parts 
appear to have been given up or put to fundamentally different uses. Evidence comes 
| from the rectangular agora, the theater baths, and the theater. The open part of the 
| agora adjacent to the church saw much rebuilding, with the insertion of walls which 
divide the space into smaller units; the later history of the church has not been deter- 
mined. The floor of the frigidarium of the theater gymnasium was pierced by a pit with 
traces of slag which show that it was used for melting metal. The theater itself was filled | 
with late walls indicating occupation rather than its traditional use.'** In all these cases, 
the ancient function of the central buildings of the city was given up, and new uses intro- 
duced. The agora may have been occupied since its strong walls could offer the possibility 
of defense, while the bath was apparently used for minor industrial activity, perhaps 
| exploiting the materials of the building. 

The theater had a new function, as a bastion in the medieval defenses of the city. The 
new walls encircle the acropolis, connecting it with the south harbor and the smaller city 
harbor to the north, which was apparently used by the local war fleet. They take advan- 
tage of the strong bulk of the theater and existing terrace walls to form a circuit defended | 
by towers. The style of the walls, of mortared rubble faced with irregularly arranged 
spoils (Fig. 46), suggests the Dark Ages, while the numerous repairs show that they were 
in use for a considerable period. Their extension to the harbors plainly reveals the con- 
tinuing maritime importance of the city, now a base of the thematic fleet. Both harbors 
were defended and saw the addition of new docks. That in the south was built of statue 


eo’ Kazi (1983), 184-86. 

™ Agora: Phaselis, 102-6; courtyard building: ibid., 106-10. 

West city: Phaselis, 124 f; acropolis church: ibid., 122. 

"Agora: VIF Kaze (1985), 374 £F; bath: F Kaz: (1985), 184 6 theater: Phasefis, 117-21. 
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bases taken from the main street. The north dock has been dated to the eighth century 
on the basis of calculations of the changing relative levels of the land and sea. Such a 
date would seem appropriate for the whole medieval circuit of walls." 

Byzantine Phaselis thus consisted of the fortified acropolis and harbor, with scattered 
occupation and activity in the former monumental center. The public buildings of the 
late antique city were fundamentally transformed or abandoned (the church may have 
continued in use, protected by its walled enclosure), and the public works and services 
they represented discontinued. The city maintained its role as a significant port, but its 
size was much reduced during and after the Dark Ages. 


(CONCLUSIONS 


This evidence from a relatively small but important coastal region allows some sig- | 
nificant conclusions to be drawn, first about methodology, and most important, about 
the entire historical development of the region. It provides a detailed outline of social 
and economic changes, raw material on which theories can be based, but little explana- 
tion for the changes which it makes so evident. 

First, the archaeological record appears as the essential element for reconstructing 
local history. If a narrative were to be based on the written sources alone, 1t would be a 
bare outline, of a page or two. Except for the region of Myra in the sixth century, the 
historical sources provide little basis for understanding the period. The remains, on the 
other hand, give innumerable details about conditions m both city and country. They 
make it possible to visualize both in late antiquity and to follow their development for 
almost a thousand years. Although some areas are far better known than others, the 
picture is consistent and can be formed into a coherent whole, Conclusions about the 
region, therefore, will depend heavily upon the physical evidence, an mtegral and neces- 
sary part of the historical record. 

Coastal Lycia flourished in late antiquity, reaching a height of prosperity in the sixth 
century. Although the remains are rarely dated with any precision, there is enough evi- 
dence from them and the sources to emphasize the importance of the age of Justinian. 
Information comes from the cities, the coastal regions, and the adjacent interior terri- 
tories. 

The cities prospered in late antiquity. Xanthus, the largest of the region, actually 
expanded, with extensive new construction on the Hellenistic acropolis and in the east- 
ern district. The great basilical church is only one of several monuments of this period. 
At the same time, the ancient public buildings remained in use. The Letoon, on the 
other hand, was largely abandoned and used as a quarry as the pagan cults yielded to 
Christianity. This raises a point of methodology: the concentration of excavation and 
research on churches might produce an exaggerated impression of growth and prosper- 
ity, since all churches were necessarily new in this period, It is not possible to base a 
theory on their remains alone, for they might have been built entirely at the expense of 
other monuments, even at a tune when other parts of a city were desolate. They therefore 
need to be seen in the context of an entire city, preferably in association with other re- 
mains which show evidence of growth or continuity. Only when they represent entirely 


‘8 Acropolis walls: Phaselis, 113-16; north harbor: 63-70; date of dock: 84; south dock: V Kaz (1983), 183. 
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| new settlements, or the first major buildings in a place or district, may they stand as 
evidence by themselves. 
Patara and. Aperlae, though less well known, built impressive new churches and ap- 
pear to have maintained their ancient areas. Aperlae also has many remains of late an- 
tique houses and a bath. Cyaneae expanded outside its walls and built several churches. 
Myra, rebuilt by Justinian, acquired the new pilgrimage church of St. Nicholas, and | 
seems to have maintained its ancient structure. More complete evidence comes from i 
its port, Andriace, which should be considered together with the city. Its remains show 
considerable activity, mostly secular—the large water mull, the densely packed residential | 
districts with their churches, and the maintenance of the great granary. | 
Limyra presents a more complicated picture, 1t built new churches, one ol them quite i 
substantial, as well as baths and new houses, but its theater may have gone out of use | 
early, and its great monument to Caius Caesar was in the process of being dismantled. | 
In this, it was typical of many cities of the period, whose regular classical plan was being 
obscured by new construction which intruded on former open spaces, and whose ancient 
monuments were being turned into quarries of cut stone. Such destruction of the past, 
with the use of spoils, is characteristic of even the greatest cities—it is evident at Rome 
as well as Ephesus—and need not be taken as evidence for urban decline. ‘The people of 
the period had a different aesthetic from their Hellenistic or Roman predecessors, and 
were content to construct their buildings of reused stones, covering them with elaborate 
cut marble, mosaics, or frescoes. This does not mean that there were fewer of them or 
that they were poorer than their predecessors. Each case has to be judged according to 
its own evidence. 
The cities of the east coast also prospered. The remains of Olympus, which have not 
been studied, include a great number of impressive late antique buildings. The image of 
Phaselis, because of excavation and surveys, 18 more complete. In addition to the usual 
churches, it built or maintained baths and acquired a new market building by the harbor. 
The ancient agora continued to function, but the smaller agora of Hadrian was put. to 
new uses, with a church and associated buildings now filling its interior, another example 
of late antique urban transformation. The whole ancient site participated in the activity 
of the time. | 
For the cities, then, the advance 1s consistent: they prospered and even grew, though 
reflecting changes brought by the disestablishment of paganism and new urban fashions. 
The most spectacular evidence comes from the coastal districts, where new construc- 
tion was extensive. The shores and islands of the gulf of Telmessus were filled with late 


"Tn this, [ regret that I must differ profoundly with Professor Harrison, who, in a series of highly repeti- 
tive articles ("Nouvelles découvertes"; "Town and Country”; "Lycia in Late Antiquity,” in Wylie 1 [1977], 
10-15; "Aspects of Late Roman and Early Byzantine Lycia,” in KIM. Türk Tarih Kongresi [Ankara, 1979), 
1.525-32; and “Upland Settlements in Early Medieval Lycia," in Colloque, 109-18) advances a very different 
theory of declme and growth. According to this, late antiquity was a time of decline tor the cities, as shown 
by their use of spoils. ‘The populations withdrew to the hills where they were able to build the magnificent 
churches which he so meritoriously discovered and studied. The problems with this are obvious: first. the 
cities, especially those of the coast, were not in decline. Then, how to explain the growth of the villages and 
their churches, except by relating them to the outside worldr Surely the villagers, thrown back on their local 
resources, in contact only with dying cities, could never have generated the wealth to produce such monu- 
ments. Prof. Harrison's theories are uncritically followed by Fowden, 369. Hellenkemper ("Lykien und die 
Araber"), however, qualifies them as "eine archäologische Fiktion.” See also below, note 190. 
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antique settlements, representing a whole maritime culture. Lebissos, immediately to the 
south, consists of an entirely preserved late antique city. I include it here, rather than 
with the ancient cities, since it was fundamentally different from them, lacking the public 
monuments of earlier ages. Its remains include large churches, the remarkable covered 
passage leading to the cathedral, numerous houses, and a great cistern, all evidently late 
antique. The island of Dolichiste presents similar evidence, while sources show that the 
adjacent port of Tristomon also flourished. It appears, then, that the small sites of the 
coast grew even more than the ancient cities, and that this was an extremely active mari- 
tune area, reaching a height of development never achieved before or since. 

The mountain areas behind the coast, best known in the region of Myra, are equally 
impressive. Large numbers of villages Nourished in late antiquity. They were able to build 
elaborate churches of finely cut stone, and solid two-story stone houses. [he monastery 
of Holy Zion, with its spectacular and unexpected silver treasure, is only the most famous 
of the churches. Similar sites survive in the territorv of Limyra; other regions have not 
been explored. The mountain villages are remarkable for their short lives: they rarely 


contain buildings datable before or after the sixth century. In this, they resemble the 


coastal sites, with activity and prosperity rising through late antiquity, to reach a peak in 
the age of Justinian. 

In late antiquity, city, coast, and mountain prospered together. Sources and remains 
combine to show that their wealth derived largely from trade. This is especially true of 
the coast and mountain, where large settlements could not have survived on their own 
resources alone. The villages of the mountains could only prosper as they did by selling 
their products and skills in the cities and elsewhere. They produced wheat, wine, oil, and 
especially timber, and their population had the skills of loggers and stonecutters. They 
depended, therefore, on a network of interconnection with the cities and the coast, where 
they could sell their products and generate the surplus used to build the elaborate 
churches. In isolation, thev could not have fed such substantial populations, and in subse- 
quent ages have been almost completely deserted. Similarly, many sites of the coastal 
region, lacking fresh water and agricultural land, needed trade. They functioned as mar- 
kets for the interior districts, and centers of transshipment. Many were no doubt also 
fishing ports, producing another food supply tor the markets. 

The cities, of course, were the greatest markets. In some cases they had products of 
their own, including the incense mentioned in assocation with Telmessus and Myra, and 
production of the incredibly expensive purple dye which the remains of Aperlae suggest. 
Trade, however, seems dominant, especially im wheat, as shown by the great Roman gran- 
aries and the sources. The trade was not only local, between the coast and the interior, 
but had an important long-distance component, reflecting the elaborate imperial system 
of storage and shipment of grain to feed the huge population of Constantinople. Timber 
was also a major item of business, since it was in great demand in treeless Egypt. Hence, 
the frequent appearance in the sources of ships sailing from even small Lycian ports to 
Egypt, the Holy Land, and Greece. Contact with the Levant was so extensive that Egyp- 
tian influence appears in the style of local architecture, in the common addition of tri- 
conch chapels to basilical churches.'** In late antiquity, then, Lycia was oriented to the 


148See Harrison, "Churches," 150, with interesting speculation on the role of Lycia m the development of 
Byzanüne architecture. 
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outside world, and especially to the eastern Mediterranean. Lycia and Egypt still had 
close connections in the nineteenth century, when travelers frequently mention caravans 
of mules carrying logs down to the coast, and ships from Alexandria in the local 
harbors.'5? 

This area of Lycia represents a phenomenon common in the eastern Mediterranean: 
the growth of substantial settlements in areas previously less populated, settlements 
which depended on trade in agricultural products. Best known are the limestone villages 
of northern Syria, which depended heavily on the production and sale of olive oil, used 
in the great neighboring cities of Antioch and Apamea, or shipped from there to other 
parts of the empire. Cilicia offers a similar picture of abundant stone villages with large 
churches in the hills behind the coast in an area which produced a great deal of olive oil, 
and small towns, whose existence was often confined to late antiq uity, along the coast. '*? 

The prosperity of late antiquity, culminating in the late sixth century, makes the sub- 
sequent collapse even more spectacular. Evidence from the seventh, eighth, and early 
ninth centuries reveals a complete transformation. Decline and abandonment affected 
most regions, including all the cities, where fortifications became an essential element of 
urban life. Most of these walls may be dated only in general terms to the Dark Ages, but 
those of Telmessus can be associated with the early eighth century, and of Xanthus proba- 
bly to the mid-seventh. 

In most cases, the walls represent a fundamental change, in which formerly prosper- 
ous districts were left outside their circuit and abandoned,'* This phenomenon is clear- 
est at Xanthus, whose new walls exclude the eastern district, where the great basilica was 
destroyed in the mid-seventh century. In this case, the fortifications clearly defended the 
inhabited district, and outlying areas, left to their fate, were not reoccupied. Likewise, 
the monastery at the Letoon was destroyed in the early seventh century and never re- 
built. The walls of Patara protect about half the ancient site. Phaselis withdrew from its 


"See, for example, T. A. B. Spratt and E. Forbes, Travels in Lycia (London, 1847), 108 f (caravans of mules 
with timber on their way trom the Kasaba plain to Andifli, whence it was shipped to Alexandria), 121 f, 
(woodcutters cutting logs to float down the Myrus River), 145 (Finike, the port of Elmah, formerly much 
frequented by the sultan's ships carrying corn and wood between Constantinople and Alexandria}; Benndarf 
and Niemann, Reisen, 127 (donkeys and mules carrying trees on the roads, all destined for Alexandria); and 
cl. Hoskyn, “Narrative,” 158 (caravans bringing wheat from Elmalı to Makri), 

See the classic work of G. "Ichalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie du nord (Paris, 1953), with the revisions 
produced by the French excavations at one of the villages: "Débes . . . recherches sur l'habitat rural," Syria 
57 (1980), 1-304. 

There is no general study of this region: see J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, Denkmdter aus dem rauhen Kilihien 
(Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antigua II) (Manchester, 1931), 102-223. The region is discussed in E Hild and 
H. Hellenkemper, Ksfitien und Isaurien (Tabula Imperii Byzantini 5) (Vienna, 1990), which provides a valuable 
gazetteer of sites, but makes no attempt to integrate the archaeological and historical records. See in parncu- 
lar its detailed map of the region of Seleucia and the discussions of the individual sites, 

""Fowden, 368, remarks that “one of the most frequent types of late Roman building is the defensive 
wall, usually enclosing a contracted area of the town often identical with the ancient Lycian settlement.” He 
cites the example of Pinara (not a town of the coast, and hence not studied here) which in fact seems anoma- 
lously to have been in decline in late antiquity, perhaps precisely hecause it was not on the coast: see my 
remarks in "Cities and Villages." 320 £ This example, the only one easily cited, does not support the pro- 
posed generalization. Otherwise, the fortifications here considered are almost un iversally (with the apparent 
exception of Aperlae, whose walls do not represent contraction) of the Dark Ages, not “late Roman." It might 
therefore be possible to postulate that cities of the interior were in decline while those of the coast were 
prospering, the opposite of Prof. Harrison's theories (above, note 185), but not a subject to be pursued here. 
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ancient center to the acropolis above it. At Aperlae. however, the walls appear to be late 
antique and without traces of later repair; this site may have been abandoned altogether. 

Some cities were divided, with separate small fortifications defending a suitable hill- 
top and a harbor which continued m use. ‘Telmessus is an example, as is Myra, which 
not only had two circuits, of the acropolis and of the church of St. Nicholas, but also a 
third at the port, Andriace, which was reduced by about half. Limyra also had two sepa- 
rate circuits, but these occupied part of the ancient center and owed their distinct exis- 
tence to the river which bisected the site. 

In these reduced cities of the Dark Ages, ancient buildings, with the public services 
they represented, were given up or used as bastions in the walls, and new construction 
was poor and haphazard, At Limyra, even the large basilical church within the walls was 
destroyed, apparently in the seventh century. Most striking is the fate of the churches at 
Cyaneae, which fell into ruin, eventually to be replaced by chapels which occupied a 
small part of their ancient structure. Plainly, the ancient city, whose hfe had continued 
through the sixth century, had come to an end. 

Decline of the coastal region was even more precipitous. Most of the small sites were 
deserted; the maritime culture they represented disappeared. ‘The most significant ex- 
ample is Lebissos, where there is no trace of activity between the early seventh century 
and perhaps the twelfth. The island contains no traces of fortification, nor are any repairs 
to its buildings to be associated with the intervening period. Similarly, Dolichiste and 
the surrounding settlements all seem to have been abandoned, and in this case never 
reoccupied. The only places on the coast where continuity may be observed are the ports 
of fortified cities, such as Andriace and Phoenix. Otherwise, the Dark Ages brought uni- 
versal desolation. 

The interior presents a more complex image. Although some places were deserted 
or much reduced in size—as shown by the small chapels built into the rumed naves of 
their once-splendid churches— others maintained continuity or even expanded. Holy 
Zion belongs to the former category: its treasure was looted and the church rebuilt on a 
smaller scale. On the other hand, the fortresses throughout the region reflect substantial 
activity. The greatest is at Dereağzı, possibly as early as the seventh (or as late as the 
ninth) century, overlooking a broad and fertile basin. The forts of the Myra region and 
the refuge fortress above Limyra probably belong to the same period. They may be taken 
to indicate movement of population from the exposed coastal region to the safer hills 
and valleys of the mterior, where new bases were being built for them. The reduced sites 
of this region, however, suggest that there was no general increase of population. 

The remains, then, suggest a widespread catastrophe, with a decline of population 
and change of settlement pattern, but do not explain it. Chronology provides some clues. 
The destruction of the basilica at the Letoon has been dated to the reign of Heraclius, 
and coins from Limyra suggest some destruction in that period, also. In those cases, it is 
natural to associate devastation with the long and destructive war between Rome and 
Persia, which lasted for a whole generation (602-630) and inflicted widespread devasta- 
tion on Asia Minor. The Persians, for a time, controlled the seas, and were able to capture 
Rhodes and attack Samos.'?' Lycia would thus have'been exposed to their attacks. 


1M See Foss, "The Persians,” with important supplementary information in N. Oikonomides and P. Drosoy- 
ianni, “A Hoard of Gold Byzantine Coins from Samos," RN 31 (1989), 145-82. 
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The Persian war could have provided an initial wave of destruction from which the 
empire never had a chance to recover before the unremitting attacks of the Arabs began. 
After the battle of Phoenix, when-Byzantium lost control of the seas, the coast was ex- 
posed to the full ravages of the enemy. Detenseless island sites like Lebissos and Doli- 
chiste would have had httle hope of survival. The former bears specific evidence of these 
times, in the Arabic grafhto on the basilica of Karazorza, which surely reflects the activi- 
ties of a raiding party of the Umayyad period. At the same time, the constant warfare, 
and especially the loss of the eastern provinces from Syria through Egypt, completely 
disrupted the trade on which such places depended. Lycia became more inward-looking 
in this period, as its traditional peaceful contact with the Levant was broken. War, there- 
fore, can be seen as a proximate agent of change and decline. 

Other factors, however, were also at work. The environment of the coastal region is 
vulnerable. The rivers bring down masses of silt, which tend to clog the harbors unless 
they are constantly drained. The wars and territorial losses impoverished the govern- 
ment so that resources were no longer available for such work; everything had to be 
directed to defense. This situation was made worse by physical changes which appear to 
have become pronounced in late antiquity. In many areas, the coastal regions gradually 
sank, submerging some parts of the towns, allowing the sea to encroach on coastal land, 
upsetting the regime of the rivers, and producing unhealthy marshes near their 
mouths. Such environmental factors provide an additional factor for explaining the 
remarkable dechne of the coastal towns and cities. 

Recovery came slowly and was never more than partial. The rebuilding of the church 
of St. Nicholas in Myra in the late eighth/early ninth century seems to be the first indica- 
tion. In this case, the church was completely rebuilt on a new plan. Likewise, the church 
of Karkabo was restored, in its full size, in 812, a rare precise date. The most impressive 
example of recovery is perhaps the church of Dereağzı, or might be if it were better 
understood. It appears, however, almost to be extraneous to Lycia, representing activity 
in the capital, but showing nevertheless that by the ninth century it was possible to erect 

a large and magnificent church in such a well-protected location. The church perhaps 
reflects an opening of local horizons, and closer contact with Constantinople in an age 
when security was gradually being reestablished. The coastal cities may have shared in 
the recovery; at least at Phaselis the new docks appear to be of the eighth century, though 
there is little datable evidence elsewhere. 

Ihe record of the Byzantine age is mixed: there was some recovery, but always on a 
small scale. The successful centuries of the Macedonian dynasty (867-1056), when By- 
zantium defeated most of its enemies, brought some prosperity to the region. Xanthos 
built the elaborate small church which replaced the east basilica; the new church at 
Cydna and repairs to its walls represent the first work there since late antiquity; the 
church of St. Nicholas and the walls of Myra were restored, and a new church built 
below the acropolis, the first new structure outside the walls in almost five hundred years. 
Elsewhere, this period has not been distinguished from others. In any case, it ended in 
disaster with the battle of Manzikert, which opened all Asia Minor to the attacks and 


“See, for Xanthus, Travaux et recherches en Turquie 1982 (— Collectanea turcica 9; non vidi), and for Limyra, 


G. Wiegand, - Physisch-geographisc he Veränderungen im küstennahen südwestkleinasiatischen Raum. . , .” 
iiie 20-1 (1973), 40-48. 
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settlement of the Turks. The suffering of the time is attested at Myra, where the church 
of St. Nicholas was deserted and the people withdrew to the castle. 
Recovery came once again with the Comneni, who gained contro! over the coastal 
regions and maintained it here as elsewhere by building fortresses. This work is evident 
at Telmessus, Xanthus, Patara, Cyaneae, Limyra, Phoenix, and especially Myra, where a 
whole chain of coastal forts was built or restored. They seem to have been part of a 
systematic effort to control this vital sea route and its harbors during the age of the 
Crusades when relations with the Levant were of crucial importance to the empire. In 
the region of Myra, civil life seems also to have revived, with chapels established in the 
coastal plain and hills near the city (where they often are inserted mto the naves of ruined 
late antique basilicas), and even in the mountains. At Cyaneae, the walls were rebuilt to 
cover a smaller area, possibly after a period of abandonment, and the new chapels con- 
structed within them were tiny compared with the earlier churches. 
This was the last time of prosperity for Byzantine Lycia. The second great Turkish 
victory, at Myriokephalon in 1176, once again left the country open to attack. ‘The situa- 
tion was now so severe that most of the coastal region was abandoned, much of it not to 
sce renewal until modern times. 
The remains and historical record combine to produce a contmuous image of this 
small but significant region in the millennium here considered. In fact, the image is | 
largely derived from the remains whose abundance enables many developments to be | 
perceived. They need here, as always, to be seen as an essential part of the historical 
record, and integrated with it. The evidence thus assembled is unambiguous, but also 
enigmatic: it enables phenomena to be identified but not necessarily explained. To do 
that, the material will need to be integrated into the broader context of Byzantium and 
the whole eastern Mediterranean. For the moment, though, it should be sufhcient to 
demonstrate that a large body of material is available for study, and that it can do a great 
deal to illuminate the period, not only the most obscure parts, but even such a well- | 
known epoch as the reign of Justinian, 


University of Massachusetts, Boston 
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Cities and Villages of Lycia 
in the Life of Saint Nicholas of Holy Zion 


SAINT NICHOLAS OF ZION, WHO PRESIDED OVER A FAMOUS MONASTERY 
in the mountains above Myra, the metropolis of Lycia, in the sixth 
century A.D., was renowned for the miraculous powers which he 
manifested throughout his native country. His career is well known 
from the life written by one of his followers, a contemporary source 
of great value for social and religious conditions and especially for 
local topography. The present study attempts to deal with this 
topography, by putting the life into its context by considering the 
cities and villages it mentions together with the surviving remains. 
By using established identifications and proposing new ones, it will 
often be possible to correlate texts and remains to produce a more 
detailed image of sixth-century Lycia than either taken separately 
would provide. This image will gain substance when viewed against 
the background of the physical environment. Even when toponyms 
or sites cannot be identified, their evidence can still be of considerable 
value, and unsolved problems will indicate the amount of work re- 
maining to be done.’ 


The Life 


Saint Nicholas was born in the village (khorion) of Pharroa in the 


! This work began in connection with research for maps of Asia Minor in the new 
Atlas of Greek and Roman World being undertaken by the American Philological 
Association. 
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district (chora) of Tragalassos, most probably in the early sixth cen- 
tury. He certainly died in 564, and his biographer makes no mention 
of advanced age.” Most of his activity, therefore, took place during 
the reign of Justinian; aspects of his career relevant to local geography 
will be considered in summary. 

The saint was the nephew of a local holy man, also called Nicholas. 
The uncle, who had been born in the same village, went to live and 
study with a certain Sabbatios, abbot of the monastery of Akalissos. 
This Nicholas and his spiritual father both had visions which led 
Nicholas to found a church in his native village, a spot he especially 
loved. Sabbatios saw a burning light, a structure made entirely of 
stone, and the whole mountain shining like the sun, while the arch- 
angel Michael revealed a similar sight to Nicholas, adding the name 
of Holy Zion for the church, evidently because it would stand on a 
mountain, like its counterpart in Jerusalem." 

When the ground for this church was consecrated in Nicholas 
native village, his nephew was born on an adjacent property. The 
infant demonstrated his precocious sanctity by standing erect for two 
hours in the basin where he was being washed, whereupon his im- 
pressed parents took him to the uncle in Akalissos. 

Since even saints needed a basic education, Nicholas was entrusted 
to a teacher to learn his letters at the age of seven. He performed 
his first miracles at that time. By then, his uncle had successfully 
requested the archbishop of Myra, also called Nicholas, to consecrate 
the site of the church in Pharroa. The holy man Nicholas named it 
the Glorious and Holy Zion, and drew the outline of its apses on the 
ground. 

The church and the child grew at the same time. When the young 
Nicholas was old enough, his uncle sent him to the archbishop, who 


? For the life and detailed commentary, see G. Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos (Leipzig 
1913-17), a fundamental work with a volume of texts and another of discussion 
(henceforth, ‘‘Anrich’’). More accessible is the convenient recent edition, The Life 
of St. Nicholas of Sion, ed. I. and N. Ševčenko (Brookline, Mass. 1984), with an im- 
proved text, basie introduction and commentary. The life will be referred to here 
simply as Vita, with the appropriate chapters. 


? I shall consistently refer to this church as Holy Zion, with a Z-, which is the cor- 
rect English form. Modern scholars tend to employ the form ‘Sion’ which, though 
good Greek or German, conceals the connections with the site at Jerusalem, univer- 
sally known in English as Zion. For the monastery and its connection with Jerusalem, 
see Anrich 2.228-240. 
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graciously ordained him reader without taking a fee. On his return 
from the metropolis, he visited his uncle who urged him to become 
a monk and direct the shrine of Holy Zion. When that was complete, 
the uncle had Nicholas, now nineteen, consecrated priest and put him 
in charge of the church, which was a monastic foundation. He 
associated his brothers Artemas and Hermaios in its administration. 
The elder Nicholas became abbot of the monastery of Saint John in 
Akalissos, where he eventually died and was buried.” 

So far, the account is roughly chronological; the rest, however, 
is less clearly organized, consisting almost entirely of anecdotes which 
demonstrate the sanctity of Nicholas, his travels and miracle- 
working.” Since they seem to follow an approximate order, I shall 
present incidents of relevance to historical geography as they occur, 
limiting the discussion to items which offer concrete information to 
be correlated with the local topography. 

On one occasion, the saint decided to visit the Holy Land. He 
went to the great church of Saint Nicholas in Myra, where he en- 
countered a sea-captain from Ascalon, who willingly transported him. 
They boarded the ship at Andriake, the port of Myra, and reached 
Ascalon in five days. From there, the saint and his party visited the 
Holy Land, then returned to Tragalassos.' 

Üne of the most remarkable incidents in the whole narrative con- 
cerns the sacred cypress tree of the village of Plakoma. It stood some 
60 feet tall and was inhabited by a demon who caused considerable 
damage to the villagers and their fields. Since they were afraid to 
touch it they sent for the holy man, who succeeded in chopping it 
down himself. He they looked for workmen to cut up the wood, but 
the locals were deterred by its great size. Although Nicholas sought 
woodcutters ‘in every city,’ he could only recruit five men from the 
village of Karkabo, who successfully did the job. After that, the in- 
habitants of the surrounding districts of Arneai and Myra came to 
take away the wood.’ This incident has attracted attention not only 


*The Vite has two separate accounts of the elder Nicholas and the founding of 
the church: 1-4 and 10-14; in this and other aspects, it appears to have been compiled 
rather carelessly, perhaps as a conflation of two or more narratives. For the early 
life of Saint Nicholas, see Fita 2-7, 

* For the structure and date of the life, see Anrich 2.209-221. 

? Vita, 8-9: in section 9 the author appears to be speaking in his own person, 
evidence that he was a contemporary and follower of the saint. 


"Vita 15-19. 
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because it indicates a survival of paganism (the sacred tree) but because 
it seems connected with a scene portrayed on third-century coins of 
Myra which show two men attempting to cut down a tree but being 
held back by serpents and an image of Eleuthera, the goddess of Myra, 
in its branches? I shall not return to this, but to the villages. 

Saint Nicholas made a second journey to the Holy Land, this time 
from the port of Tristomon, where he found an Egyptian ship about 
to sail to Ascalon. After a successful short stay—four days in Egypt, 
where the ship called, and eight in Jerusalem—he returned to Ascalon, 
where he found a Rhodian ship planning to sail to Constantinople. 
By a miracle, the Saint enabled the crew to set sail and in ten days 
reached Lycia at the Chelidon Mountains, not far from Phoenix. The 
saint and his party wished to disembark there in order to proceed 
directly to his monastery, but the captain intended instead to take 
advantage of the wind and make straight for Rhodes, in spite of his 
agreement with Nicholas. When Nicholas expostulated, he announced 
that he could not stop in Andriake (Nicholas! second choice) or at 
Tristomon, but had to continue to Rhodes. By a miraculous change 
of wind, however, Nicholas was able to disembark at Andriake, and 
reach his monastery easily." 

While Nicholas was in the Holy Land his brother Artemas at- 
tempted to usurp some of his miraculous authority. Ártemas had pro- 
posed that he should continue work on the church, but was forbidden 
by Nicholas who told him that the stones would obey only him, and 
dismissed the workmen. Artemas, however, summoned workmen from 
Arneai who began to quarry stone, but the block they cut could not 
be moved, not even when 75 villagers were put to the work. When 
Nicholas returned, he needed only twelve men to move it, showing 
the power which he had even over stones." 

One incident in the life provides a fixed chronological point. The 
bubonic plague struck the metropolis of Myra, where it raged severely. 
The farmers, from fear, refused to come into the city whose inhabitants 


? See the discussions of Anrich 2.224-6, and the remarks of Louis Robert in a study 
of fundamental importance for Lycian topography, “‘Villes et monnaies de Lycie," 
Hellenica 10.188-222, especially 197-222 (henceforth, '' Robert"). 

? Vita 21-38; Chelidon Mountains and ports: 37. 

Vita 39, Strictly speaking, the narrative states that Artemas summoned the 
workmen to Arneae (kalei tous technitas ets Arneai), but it seems apparent that the 
work was going on at Holy Zion, so that the workers must have come from Árneae. 


Fa 
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began to suffer severely from lack of grain, flour wine and wood. Some 
blamed their problems on Saint Nicholas, and complained to the arch- 
bishop, who in turn reported the rumor to the governor of the pro- 
vince (here called informally archon) and the leading citizens. As a 
result, two clerics of the metropolitan church were sent with orders 
to fetch Nicholas in chains, but the assembled villagers of Tragalassos 
requested him not to obey; the outcome is not reported.” This ac- 
count refers, of course, to the great outbreak of the bubonic plague 
which ravaged the whole empire im the region of Justinian. It began 
in Egypt in 542, spread thence to Palestine and Syria, and reached 
Constantinople in the spring of 543. It would naturally have struck 
Myra, a place in frequent contact with the Near East, as it spread. 
Its appearance here provides a fixed point in the saint's life. 

The following sections recount numerous travels of Saint Nicholas, 
often accompanied by sacrifices. Their placement in the life directly 
after the plague perhaps suggests that he was performing sacrifices 
of thanksgiving to celebrate the end of that disastrous visitation. In 
any case, the first journey, with sacrifices of oxen at Tragalassos and 
Akalissos, immediately follows the mention of the plague, while the 
second takes place two years later. This second journey began with 
Karkabo, then continued to Kausai and ten other places including 
Kastellon; it took 25 days." 

Subsequently, the church of Saint Daniel in Sabandos was about 
to fall into ruin. The saint turned of his route from Holy Zion to Myra, 
and stopped in Kastellon to pray at the church of Daniel. When he 
saw its condition, he summoned the deacon Nicholas from the village 
of Damasei and gave him and a master builder 80/5 nomismata for 
its repair." 

At a later time, Nicholas was summoned by the archbishop to Myra, 
and was suddenly ordained bishop of Pinara in the west of Lycia far 
from his homeland. There, he distinguished himself by building a 
magnificent church to the Virgin." He seems not to have stayed 
long—though at least for three years—for the rest of the life nar- 
rates events which take place at Holy Zion and in its vicinity. The 


"Vita 52-53. 
"Fita 56-57. 
Vita 58. 

Vita 68-69. 
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promotion of a holy man like Nicholas evidently represents an effort 
of the church authorities to bring him under their control, perhaps 
because he was gaining too much influence in the region. The life 
of Saint Theodore of Sykeon in Galatia, who also lived in the sixth 
century, offers an exact parallel. He was forcibly ordained bishop, 
and only managed to resign with the greatest difficulty." 

On Wednesday, 10 December, 564, the saint died at his church, 
and was buried there, in the right part of the section reserved for 
women. His last rites were performed by the bishop of Phellos, who 
came up from Myra for the purpose.” 

The life of Nicholas offers information of great interest on a variety 
of subjects—social and economic conditions, the organization and 
wealth of the church, relations between ecclesiastical and civic 
authorities, and between the city and its hinterland. The latter is 
perhaps the most promising subject for investigation, but for thai 
a firm base in local topography would be desirable." The present 
study, therefore, will attempt to put the life in its physical, regional 
context by considering the places where it happened, beginning with 
Nicholas’ monastery and the identifiable villages around it, then in- 
vestigating the cities with which the saint was associated, and finally 
attempting to identify as many as possible of the villages which figure 
so prominently in the life. It will conclude with a list of local sites 
of the sixth century and of the unidentified toponyms, in the hope 
of correlating the two or at least finding approximate locations for 
the villages. 


Holy Zion and Its Surroundings 


The central place of the whole narrative, of course, is the church 
of Holy Zion. This has become even more renowned in recent decades 
by the discovery of a fabulous treasure of some sixty silver objects, 
many of which bear inscriptions associating them with the church. 
They include great plates with gilt decoration, chalices, lamps, 


5See Vie de Théodore de Sykeon, ed. A.-J. Festugiere (= Subsidia Hagiographica 
48, Bruxelles 1970) caps. 58-79. This life offers many instructive parallels with that 
of Saint Nicholas. 

"Vita 19-80. 

"T shall deal with that subject more comprehensively in "The Lycian Shore in 
the Byzantine Age" (forthcoming). 
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candelabra, censers, book-covers and the sheathing for an altar. In- 
scriptions identify donors, among whom the most generous was the 
bishop Eutychianos, evidently of Myra but otherwise unknown. Stamps 
on many of the objects date them to the mid-sixth century.” 

Holy Zion has been identified with the church of Karabel 
discovered in 1960 by Professor Martin Harrison.” This consists of 
a squarish three-aisled basilica with a large triconch apse to which 
is attached a rectangular apsed baptistery. On the south, adjacent 
to the apse, is a domed chapel with an altar and three sarcophagi. 
It was added to the church, but appears to be almost contemporary 
with it. Beside it on the west is another chapel, square and vaulted.” 
The whole structure is elegantly built of large finely-cut blocks of 
limestone, and bears elaborate sculptural decoration on its lintels and 
cornices. The interior apparently bore mosaics. In the chapel, below 
the dome, is a series of eight enigmatic consoles. 

The evidence for the identification is extremely convincing: the 
church is in the appropriate location above Myra, on a hill adjacent 
to an ancient road which leads from the coast to the interior; it has 
three apses; it is constructed of extremely large blocks; and it has 
a chapel on the south (right) side appropriate for relics. The chapel 
is a contemporary addition, suitable to the account of Saint Nicholas 
containing work on the church, while the second chapel may possibly 
be regarded as his tomb.” In addition, it is built of a white 
limestone which would justify the brightness of Nicholas’ vision, and 
the consoles in the chapel would be eminently suitable for hanging 
the silver candelabra of the treasure. 

The identification of Holy Zion with the basilica of Karabel may 
therefore be considered as established, and the toponym Pharroa 
entered on the map at this point. Pharroa was a village in the district 
of Tragalassos. This, too, may be identified with some degree of 


"One class of these objects has been carefully analysed by Susan Boyd: “‘A 
Bishop’s Gift: Openwork Lamps from the Sion Treasure" in Argenterie romaine 
et byzantine, ed. F. Baratte (Paris 1988) 191-202. 


“According to P. Grossman and H. G. Severin, ‘‘Forschungen in Stidéstlichen 
Lykien,” TAD 25-2 (1981) 101-110, at 103 n.9, the church should more specifically 
be referred to as Asarcik, reserving the name Karabel for the village, two kilometres 
to the south, which was also a late antique site: see below. 

See M. Harrison, **Churches and Chapels of Central Lycia," Anatolian Studies 
13 (1963) 117-51 (henceforth **Harrison, Churches"), especially 131-5 and 146f. 

?'Ibid, 150 n.165. 
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probability. The village of Karabel, two kilometres south of the church, 
on the road which leads to Myra, also contains remains of the period, 
consisting of a single-apsed basilica with two circular structures which 
may have been towers, as well as remains of a substantial stone-built 
settlement.” This would appear to be the village Tragalassos of 
which Pharroa with its great monastery was an outlying dependency. 

Professor Harrison’s explorations also have revealed a substan- 
tial settlement at Alakilise, four kilometers or an hour east of Holy 
Zion, over a mountain track which leads to a high, virtually isolated 
valley surrounded by steep cliffs. The slopes bear oaks, pines and 
sandalwood, while a forest of cedars of Lebanon crown the summit. 
This site, whose remains are far more complete than those of Phar- 
roa or Tragalassos, enables an entire village of the time of Saint 
Nicholas to be envisaged. It may also be identified with one of the 
places mentioned in his life. 

Alakilise, like Karabel, contains an extremely impressive church, 
a long three-aisled basilica with an atrium and domed chapel with 
four chambers adjoining the apse. It has elaborate carved decora- 
tion around the doorway, but is built mostly of roughly cut stones, 
mortared together. An inscription, which records a ninth-century 
resotration, reveals that it was dedicated to the Archangel Gabriel. 
Beside the church, there were three small chapels, one of them carved 
into the cliff, within a radius of two kilometers.” 

The surrounding settlement contains some thirty houses on ter- 


“For the church, see Harrison 1963.131 and Grossman & Severin 106. The set- 
tlement is mentioned in M. Harrison, ‘‘Aspects of Roman and early Byzantine Lycia," 
8. Türk Tarih Kongresi (Ankara 1979) 1.525-32 (henceforth, Harrison, Aspects") 
at 528, though, strictly speaking, it is not clear whether the reference is to the village 
Karabel or to the site of the monastery. The material will be discussed in more detail 
in a forthcoming work on Lycia by Prof, Harrison. Another settlement was discovered 
by Prof. Harrison at the acropolis of Karabel, immediately east of the monastery: 
it had ‘Early Byzantine’ walls and contained a substantial basilical church. I sup- 
pose from its proximity to Holy Zion that this was the center of Pharroa, but iden- 
tification with Tragalassos itself cannot be entirely precluded. 


“Plan and description in Harrison, “‘Churches,”’ pp. 125-29; ef. H. Rott, 
Kleinasiatische Denkmäler (Leipzig 1908; henceforth “‘Rott'’) 316-24, with a superb 
photograph of the church in its setting. Rott included the inscription (of the year 
812) on p. 320. It had first been published, with a facsimile, by the discoverers of 
the church, E. Petersen and F. von Luschan, in Reisen in Lykien, Milyas und Kibyratis 
(Vienna 1889; henceforth Reisen II) 39 no. 17, and is reproduced in H. Grégoire, 
Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes de l'Asie Mineure (Paris 1922), no. 286. 
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races and on the floor of the valley. Most are built of solid mortared 
rubble and have two storeys—the upper, with large windows, reserved 
for residence, while the animals occupied the ground level. They ap- 
parently belong to one period, the sixth century. Since there is no 
permanent source of water in the valley, each house had its own cistern. 
The village could have had a population of several hundred, perhaps 
even a thousand.” At present, the population is extremely small, but 
the sixth century was evidently a more flourishing time. Terracing 
on the slopes and numerous grape presses adjacent to each house 
reveal a more extensive agriculture, in which the production of wine 
was the major element. The place evidently survived and flourished 
by exporting its agricultural produce to the city, gaining sufficient 
wealth to construct the substantial church. 

This village can be brought into even closer contact with the life 
of Saint Nicholas by identifying it with one of the places he actually 
visited. The narrative mentions a village called Karkabo on two oc- 
casions. It was here that the saint, after some searching, found wood- 
cutters to saw the great sacred tree of Plakoma (sec. 19). Karkabo 
appears again in the account of Nicholas’ long 25-day journey two 
years after the plague. On the first day, he went as far as the shrine 
of the holy Archangel Gabriel in Karkabo, where he sacrificed three 
oxen before continuing his travels (sec. 56). 

A church dedicated to the Archangel Gabriel is highly unusual; 
this is the only time one occurs in the life, and no other is mentioned 
in Lycia at any time. This alone suggests the identification with 
Alakilise whose church bore the name of Gabriel. Confirmation comes 
from the location—the place could be reached in less than a day from 
Holy Zion—and from the presence of sawyers. Since the site of 
Alakilise is surrounded by forests, and since the means of livelihood 
for a large village would have been extremely limited, it is reasonable 
to suppose that many of them would have been woodcutters, produc- 
ing another item of value to be sold to the metropolis. As noted above 
on the occasion of the plague, Myra depended on the hinterland for 
wood, along with wine (also produced at Alakilise), wheat, and flour. 


“The village site has been surveyed and studied by Martin Harrison: see his 
"Nouvelles découvertes romaines tardives et paléobyzantines en Lycie," CRATI979, 
222-39, at 228ff (henceforth Harrison “Nouvelles découvertes") cf. Harrison, 
" Aspects" and M. Harrison, "Upland Settlements in Early Medieval Lycia," Actes 
du collogue sur la Lycie antique (Paria 1980) 109-18 at 116ff. 
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In fact, Alakilise was in a better location for communication than 
would appear, since two roads, cut in the rocks, led down to Myra, 
passing on either side of the Turant Dağ below the village.” 
Alakilise, then, may be taken as the ancient Karkabo, and another 
element of reality introduced into the history. 

A village called Kastellon appears twice in the narrative, once dur- 
ing the long journey of the Saint (sec. 57), and again when its church 
of the prophet Daniel was about to collapse (sec. 58). On that occa- 
sion, Nicholas was travelling from Holy Zion to Myra, when he turn- 
ed off to Kastellon to pray. Kastellon, in other words, lay near the 
road between Pharroa and the metropolis. 

Professor Harrison also discovered traces of ancient roads in the 
mountains above Myra. One of them, cut in the rocks and about 2m 
wide, led from Gödeme, some 5k NW of Myra, to Muskar, Karabel 
and Çağman. A branch from Muskar led to Alakilise (Karkabo).^ In 
other words, Muskar was on the route between Myra and Holy Zion. 
This place also contains impressive remains, consisting of the apse 
in fine ashlar of what had apparently once been a large cruciform 
basilica; other traces reveal the high standard of architectural carv- 
ing found in the region. There was also a small chapel about half 
a kilometer to the south.” 

These remains again indicate a substantial settlement in an ap- 
propriate place, but do not explain the name Kastellon. This, however, 
may be connected with the nearby ruins of a fortress, about a kilometer 
south of Muskar. It is described as of ‘Byzantine’ masonry with tile 
bands, and so probably later than the sixth century. Buildings of that 
period in these mountains are usually of ashlar or martared rubble; 
brick bands appear only in the great ninth century church of Dere 
Ağz, in the large valley of Kasaba about 15k west of Holy Zion." 
The masonry of the fortress stood on foundations of classical ashlar, 
and below the fort were ‘remains of massive masonry, including Doric 
column-drums’; fragments of Byzantine carving suggested that there 


? For the roads, see Harrison, *‘Churches,’’ 131 n.96. 

See previous note. 

“Harrison, **Churches," 131, “Aspects” 528; the remains of the church were ap- 
parently in better condition when visited by Rott; see his description 315£., with 
good photograph of the apse. 

See J. Morganstern, The Byzantine Church at Dere Ağzı and its Decoration 
(Tübingen 1983). 
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may also have been a church of chapel here.” 

All this indicates a possible solution. The fort was perhaps ruined 
in the sixth century, but the site could have preserved the name ‘For- 
tress.' Kastellon in any case was not directly on the road, at Muskar, 
for the saint turned off there to worship. This would be appropriate 
for the site of the fort. 

Muskar may have formed part of the agglomeration of Kastellon, 
which is only a kilometer away, but another possibility is also at hand. 
The life refers to the church of Daniel specifically as located in the 
village of Kastellon, but introduces it as the church of Daniel in Saban- 
dos. This place appears also in section 41, when an infertile couple 
from the village Damasei in the district (enoria) of Sabandos, came 
to the saint for relief. Sabandos was thus the local headquarters, to 
which Damasei and Kastellon were subordinate. It seems plausible 
to seek this at Muskar, which was evidently a substantial place, on 
the road to Myra, in a good location for administration. 


The Cities 


The life is rich in names of villages, but preserves the memory 
of suprisingly few of the attested cities and towns of central Lycia, 
even though the region was characterized by numerous small cities 
which continued to exist as bishoprics through the Middle Ages. Myra, 
of course, was the greatest, the metropolis of the whole country; it 
figures prominently, together with its port. Otherwise, among known 
Lycian cities, the life mentions only Árneai, Akalissos, and Pinara 
in any significant context, while Oenoanda and Akarassos in the nor- 
thern interior district of Cabalis, and Zenopolis whose location is 
unknown, are mentioned in passing." The setting and remains of 
these cities are of great value in reconstructing and understanding 
the context of the life. 

The most important by far was Myra which, together with Xan- 
thos (in western Lycia, outside the area of Saint Nicholas’ activities), 
was always one of the great cities of the region. It was made metropolis 


"Harrison, “Churches,” 131 n.95. 

9T am omitting discussion of Phellos, since it plays no real role in the context 
of the life. It was the bishop of Phellos who buried Saint Nicholas (sec. 79). He came 
up from Myra, and may actually have been resident in the metropolis, a common 
case with Byzantine bishops. 
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of Lycia by Theodosios II (408-50), and controlled a large territory 
which stretched far into the interior. This included Tragalassos (the 
life makes it abundantly clear that Holy Zion was subject to the arch- 
bishop), the sites already met at Muskar and Gédeme, and Dere Ağzı 
at the head of the gorge of the Myros, some twenty kilometers to 
the northwest, as well as a stretch of seacoast about twenty kilometers 
long." It is probable, in fact, that most of the mountain district 
where the career of Nicholas took place was included in the territory 
of Myra. 

Myra occupies a rich alluvial plain surrounded by mountains, one 
of which bears its acropolis. Because of the continuing deposit of 
silt in the plain, most of the remains are deeply buried, with only 
the large theatre and spectacular rock-cut tombs surviving from an- 
tiquity; other public buildings have disappeared. One sixth-century 
building does survive, however, in the great church of the first Saint 
Nicholas, patron of Myra and of sailors, merchants, thieves, and 
children, the original Santa Claus. He is said to have lived in the 
time of Constantine, and was so famed for his miracles that a church 
was soon built over his grave. In its earliest surviving form, a basilica 
with piers separating off the aisles, it is apparently a work of Justin- 
ian, who had the city rebuilt in 529 after an earthquake.” 

This church was visited by our Nicholas, on the occasion of his 
first trip to the Holy Land. The life records (sec. 8) that he went down 
to the metropolis, and from there to the martyrium of the holy and 
glorious Nicholas, where he met the ship captain from Ascalon. The 
church is mentioned as distinct from Myra because it lay a mile out- 
side the city. The two were connected by a long portico, beside which 
lay houses for the poor built by a general of Constantine whom the 
original Saint Nicholas had saved from execution. 

This detail comes from the biography of the fourth-century saint 
which, together with accounts of his miracles, reveals details of the 
appearance of the city by mentioning many of its buildings and public 
places." It attests the existence of palaces of the governor and of 


For the territory of Myra, see the comprehensive discussion of W. Ruge in RE, 
and for its extent to Dere Aga, G. Bean in Morganstern (above, n.28) 201. 

YGeneral description: G. Bean, Lycian Turkey (London 1978; henceforth, ‘‘Bean’’) 
120-30. Myra as capital: Malalas 365; earthquake: Malalas 448. 


BT hey are mentioned in the Praxis de stratelaiis, cap.6 (Anrich 1.69); see the 
discussion of Anrich 2.529f. 
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the archbishop, who figures so prominently in the life of the sixth- 
century Nicholas. His cathedral, dedicated to Saint Irene, was in the 
city. There was also a church to the local martyrs Crescens and 
Dioscurides, a square named after the Dioscuri, and a place (or district) 
called Leo. Existence of a city gate implies that the city was walled. 
Berras, where criminals were executed, lay immediately outside it, 
probably adjacent to the necropolis which would have stretched the 
whole length of the road to Saint Nicholas’ church. A brothel, from 
which the earlier Saint Nicholas saved the daughters of an impover- 
ished farmer, may have stood in the city or, perhaps more likely in 
its port, Andriake.* 

The port, too, was an extremely busy place, whose surviving re- 
mains reflect the intense commercial activity of the district.» Most 
imposing among them is the enormous granary, 65 meters long and 
32 deep, built by Hadrian, and still in use in the fourth century, if 
not later. It was built to store the grain which came in from the many 
small plains and valleys of the hills behind the city, regions whose 
farmers are specifically attested as bringing down grain among other 
products (sec. 52). Adjacent to the granary is the main market place, 
a large colonnaded and paved square, which bore the name Plakoma, 
evidently because of the paving.” The grain itself was ground into 
flour by a large water mill on the harbor which apparently is of late 
antique date. Myra was evidently so large that it needed the products 
of the interior as well as those of its own small plain. Its major role, 
however, was probably that of a center for transshipment of produce, 
taken to the teeming population of the capital, usually by ships on 
their way from Egypt. 

Commerce is also represented by the row of large warehouses, 
20-30 meters long, which line the shore of the harbor. A broad street, 


“Vita Nie. Myr. cap. 10-18 (Anrich 1.118-23). 

“For Andriake, see Myra. eine lykische Metropole, ed. J. Borchhardt (Berlin 1975; 
henceforth “‘Myra’’). 64-75, 401-11. This massive but very uneven work, like many 
discussions of cities of this period, focuses on the churches and neglects the private 
buildings. I have supplemented these remarks by the results of personal inspection. 


For the churhces, Grossman and Severin IO1ff. give added details. For the granary, 
see G. Rickman, Roman Granaries and Store Buildings (Cambridge 1971) 139%. 


"See the texts and discussions in Anrich 2.530f. Although the word appears to 
be unattested, its meaning is clear and it is correctly formed from plakan, ‘pave.’ 
Anrich’s attempts to identify this place with the village of the same name are unsuc- 
cessful; for that, see below, 334f. The marketplace is described in Myra 65f. 
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seven meters wide and partly covered, separated the port mstallations 
from the main residential district. This consists of densely packed 
small houses, connected by narrow alleys and rising up the hill past 
the granary and above the harbor. Among the houses are five chur- 
ches, all three-aisled basilicas. Most have attached or adjacent small 
chapels, sometimes in the form of a triconch, and cisterns nearby. 
The largest is quite substantial, 28 meters long and 18 wide; the others 
are not much smaller. Stylistic analysis suggests that they belong to 
the fifth and sixth centuries and thus represent the life of the port 
in the time of Nicholas. 

Myra and its port give a clear impression of urban life and show 
how the metropolis played such a major role in the whole country 
and consequently in the life of Saint Nicholas. The other cities, though 
far less impressive, still reveal much about the regional context. 

Myra was thus a flourishing city in the sixth century with a substan- 
tial population most easily visualized in the crowded harbor district. 
It had the normal complement of Roman public buildings, and main- 
tained the active life of a classical metropolis. Remains of the har- 
bor show that trade, especially in grain, played a major role in the 
economy of the city, which provided a market for the products of 
the interior of a center for transshipment of goods to other regions. 
The palaces of governor and archbishop reflect new activities, for 
Myra in Saint Nicholas' time was an administrative center, the head- 
quarters of a small but complex province. Consequently, officials and 
bureaucrats would have headquarters there which attracted people 
from the entire region on ecclesiastical or official business. Visitors 
would also have come to worship at the shrine of the earlier Saint 
Nicholas outside the walls. Pilgrimage and festivals thus would also 
have been factors in the local economy. Finally, as the life so clearly 
shows, it was the major link in communications between inland Lycia 
and the outside world. 

Arneai was the neighboring city of Myra: when the great tree of 
Plakoma was cut down, the wood was carried off by the villagers of 
the surrounding region (perichoros) of the district (enoria) of Myra 
and Arneai (sec. 19). It was to Arneai that the Saint’s disobedient 
brother sent for stonecutters (sec. 39), and from there that a villager 
came to seek remedy for his unproductive fields (sec. 59). The city 
was plainly in close contact with Holy Zion. 

Arneai occupies a remote and isolated hilltop site hight in the 
mountains. It is 35 kilometers from Myra by the most direct route, 
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the track which leads past Holy Zion, itself roughly halfway between 
the two cities. It can also be approached from the coastal port of An- 
tiphellos (Kas) via the interior valley of Kasaba and Dere Ağzı. From 
there, a climb of four hours on horseback was necessary to reach the 
city. 

Charles Texier, who made the trip in April 1836, describes the 
difficulty caused especially by rainstorms, and remarks that the 
traveller in the region has the alternatives of incessant rain or the 
unbearable heat of summer when water is extremely scarce. Rott en- 
countered even worse storms between Dere Agzi and Myra in 
December 1906." Such accounts reveal a reality rarely reflected in 
the life: the harsh natural environment, often with too much rain or 
too little, all falling on a limestone massif which rarely retains it, but 
obliges the inhabitants to build cisterns wherever possible. In fact, one 
miracle of Nicholas (secs. 20-24) reflects the shortage of water: the in- 
habitants of the village of Arnabanda are desperate because their one 
spring was fouled; the Saint found water in the nearby mountain, where 
the locals had heard from their fathers that water was present.” 

These narratives also often stress another feature which renders 
travel difficult, the lack of good roads through the extremely rough 
country. Long and miserable climbs through this very region, with 
the men dismounting to lead their horses, and trying to find poor 
tracks which often disappear on the barren mountain slopes, are fre- 
quently mentioned." The only good natural route in the vicinity 
follaws the valley of the Myros. This rises gradually from the cultivated 
coastal plain of Myra through pine woods, before entering a long 
and deep gorge with high wooded cliffs on both sides that eventually 
leads to the isolated interior basin of Kasaba. This route was relatively 
easy in the summer, but in the rainy season the river rapidly rises 
and has to be forded incessantly. In the winter, it was impassible, 
and traffic between the coast and interior had to follow more dif- 
ficult paths along the ridges.” 


"Chas. Texier, Asie Mineure (Paris 1862) 687f; Rott 315f; cf. Robert 216 n.6, with 
long and vivid extracts from the travellers. 


See the pertinent comments of Robert 204 n.2 on this passage, with a long 
quotation from Otto Benndorf about the lack of water in the Myra plateau. 


See, for example, Reisen IL40£., describing travel between Alakilise, Muskar, and 
Códeme. 


“Compare the similar descriptions and comments of O. Benndorf and G. Niemann 
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To some extent, life would have been easier in the time of Saint 
Nicholas, since a network of roads connected the region. Traces of 
them, often two meters wide, cut into the steep cliff sides and with 
parapets at the edges have been followed from Gódeme on the lower 
slopes of the mountain, past Muskar (Sabandos?) and Holy Zion to 
Çağman and thus probably to Arneai. A branch led from Godeme 
to Alakilise (Karkabo), which was also connected to the coastal region 
by a parallel road farther to the east." These were doubtless built 
to connect the villages with the metropolis and to facilitate transport 
of goods between them. That was surely the function of the more 
substantial Roman road which led from Myra the whole length ot 
the Myros valley and gorge to Dere Ağzı and thence to the basins 
of the interior. It appears to have been built to move grain down 
to the coast, to the market and granary of Myra.* 

The road between Myra and Ameai, though it ran more than twen- 
ty kilometers through the mountains, connected two cities which were 
neighbors, for their territories were contiguous. That of Myra, as noted, 
reached far into the mountains. The territory of Arneai was also 
suustantial, stretching down as far as the village of Gagman, which 
stood on the road to Myra, five kilometers north of Holy Zion." 
Nicholas! church was therefore near the boundary between the two 
districts. 

In spite of its remoteness, Arneai was a real city. In the Roman 
period, well attested by inscriptions, it had the usual civic institu- 
tions and a gymnasium and struck its own coins. Like several Lycian 
cities, it was center of a local federation or sympolity in which small 
places merged into a common political organization, with one of them 
as the dominant partner. By the sixth century it was the seat of a 
bishop who probably presided in the larger of the two substantial 
basilicas on the site. The town was surrounded by Hellenistic walls, 
rebuilt in the Byzantine period (at a date not yet determined). 

Inscriptions show that Arneai maintained active relations with 
Myra in the Roman period. In Late Antiquity, the contacts were more 


in Reisen in Lykien und Karien (Vienna 1884) 131; T. A. B. Spratt and E. Forbes, 
Travels in Lycia (London 1847) 122f.; and Rott 315£, who was caught in a storm. 

“Harrison, **Churches," 131 n.96. 

“See the report of D. French in J, Morganstern, The Ancient-Byzantine Fort ai 
Dereugzt and its Environs (forthcoming). 

*5 C. Bean, “Report on a Journey in Lycia in 1960,” Anzeiger Wien 1902. 4-9. 
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systematic. An inscription of the granary at Andriake records a decree 
of the praetorian prefect Eutolmius Tatianus (388-392) issuing stan- 
dard weights, and measures for liquids and solids, for common use 
in Arneai and Myra. This indicates close commercial relations bet- 
ween the two cities and implies a considerable flow of agricultural 
produce down from the interior plains and valleys to the coast. Arneai 
was, in other words, a much more substantial place than most of those 
mentioned in the life, and its presence in the mountains to the north 
would indicate that a good deal of traffic passed Holy Zion, which 
stood next to the road between Arneai and Myra." 

Akalissos is the first city to appear in the life. It was the home 
of the monk Sabbatios, teacher of the elder Nicholas, uncle of the 
Saint (sec. 1). [t contained the monastery of Saint John, where Nicholas 
took up residence, and eventually died and was buried (sees. 2, 13). 
The young Nicholas was taken there as an infant, and subsequently 
visited his uncle at the monastery, and celebrated a sacrifice of oxen 
there after the plague (secs. 2, 6, 54). 

Like Arneai, Akalissos was a real city, but extremely remote. It 
lies in the mountains in the eastern part of Lycia, some twenty 
kilometers north of the large ancient city of Limyra, from which it 
may be reached by what is by all accounts a long and difficult ride. 
The city is far from Holy Zion: although only about 35 kilometers 
apart as the crow flies, the places are separated by two high moun- 
tains and the gorges of two rivers. The remote site would have been 
suitable for a monk, but supported nevertheless a small city, the head 
of a local federation with two of its neighbors in the Roman period. 
It became and remained a hishopric, but has virtually no history. The 
site, now almost denuded, contained the remains of two early chur- 
ches, one of them perhaps the monastery of Sabbatios and 
Nicholas.* 

Akalissos raises a geographical problem, and with it the limits 
to which investigation of the life may be pursued on internal evidence 


"General description: Bean 134f; inscriptions and site plan: Tituli 4siae Minoris 
2.3 (ed. E. Kalinka, Vienna 1944) 279-87; inscription of Tatianus: Reisen 2.42 no. 
77a, with added comments of H. Grégoire (above, n.23) 290; coins and references: 
H. von Aulock, Die Münzpragung des Gordian IH und der Tranguillina in Lykien 
(Tübingen 1974) 381, 57f. 

"General description: Bean 139f. inscriptions: TAM 2.3.318-22; coins and 
references: von Aulock (previous note) 35f., 55f. 
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alone. On two occasions when the site is mentioned in a geographical 
context, it appears to be quite close to Holy Zion. Once, Nicholas 
went there from Myra, as if it were on his way to Holy Zion (but his 
ultimate goal is not stated; sec. 6), and, on his first journey after the 
plague, he travelled first to Tragalassos, then to the monastery of 
Saint John in Akalissos (sec. 54). It is of course theoretically possible 
that there should be two places of the same name in Lycia, but such 
an assumption, which finds no local parallels, would be gratuitous. 
Rather, it is necessary to recognize that the account can sometimes 
be quite vague about geography. Identifications therefore should only 
be attempted when the information given is relatively specific. 

Pinara, though more important than these two mountain cities, 
is rather incidental to the main events of the life. It was in this city 
ihat Nicholas was ordained bishop, and here he built a splendid church 
to the Mother of God. No other activities are recorded in the city 
or its vicinity, for the saint seems to have returned to his native district 
and the monastic life as soon as possible. Pinara was a large city of 
considerable antiquity in western Lycia, in the hills above the valley 
of the Xanthos river about fifteen kilometers northwest of Xanthos. 
It stood in the interior, but had a territory which stretched down to 
the western coast, to include the small port of Perdikiai.^ Never- 
theless, it was far from Holy Zion, with no natural connection to the 
region of Myra; its distance from the homeland where the saint had 
great influence may have been a factor in the decision of the arch- 
bishop to appoint him there. 

Pinara is well known from ancient texts and its extensive remains. 
They indicate a typical development: founded on a remarkable steep 
round hilltop in the Lycian period, it descended into the neighbor- 
ing plain in classical times, and flourished under the Romans, when 
it acquired a theatre, odeum, market-place, temple, and other civic 
buildings, erected on an axial plan in a greatly expanded site. Late 
Antiquity, however, seems to have brought a definite decline; the city 
shrank, and only one building of the period has been identified. This 
is a small church with a single nave and an apse, built into the Roman 
marketplace. It seems an insignificant seat for a bishop, especially 
when compared with the magnificence of Holy Zion. Since no other 


For the port and its relation with Pinara, see L. Robert, Documents de l'Asie 
Mineure méridionale (Paris 1966) 9-25. 
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church has been discovered in the city, though, it appears that this 
was indeed the cathedral. No explanation is apparent for the decline 
of Pinara, unless the population had been attracted by the wealth 
of the coastal areas, and had moved out of the relatively cramped 
site in the hills to settle in nearby Xanthos or somewhere else; but 
some local catastrophe is also possible." 

In any case, by appointing Nicholas to a place in decline, the arch- 
bishop could have had cynical or admirable motives: Nicholas could 
have been relegated to a place of no importance where he could do 
no harm, or have been made bishop of a see which badly needed 
the services of a famed and energetic holy man. Considering that 
the saint managed to raise 400 nomismata—a considerable sum—to 
build his new church to the Virgin (it has not been discovered), the 
latter seems more likely. 

Oenoanda appears only casually, when a man possessed by an 
evil spirit was brought from the village of Oualo in the district (enoria) 
of ‘Eneanda’ (sec. 61). The identification with Denoanda (the village 
itself is unknown), whose pronunciation would have been virtually 
identical with the form in the text, has long been accepted. The place 
is well known: it was a substantial city, the largest after Myra of any 
considered here, and lay in a completely different district. Oenoan- 
da was one of the major centers of the Kabalis, an interior district 
north of the plains and mountains of western Lycia. The site con- 
tains a theatre, market place, temple, and various civic buildings and 
is surrounded by fortification walls. It is best known for the long, 
wordy inscription of a native son, the Epicurean philosopher 
Diogenes.“ 

Oenoanda is most interesting in this context as an example of 
the fame of such a local miracle-worker as Nicholas. His reputation 
spread far beyond the confines of his native district; he actually ap- 
pears to have been well known in the interior. On another occasion, 


“See the detailed study of W. Wurster and M. Warrle, ‘Die Standt Pinara," 44 
1978. 74-101; the ‘Byzantine’ city is discussed on p. 97 where unfortunately no distinc- 
tion is made between Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Much of the decline, 
therefore, is probably attributable to a period later than the sixth century. The absence 
of identifiable Christian and late antique buildings, however, suggests a remarkable 
lack of activity at Pinara, especially when compared with the neighboring Xanthos 
or with Myra, both of which were actively flourishing at the time. 


cee the clear account of Bean 170-74. 
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when Nicholas was visiting a village of his district, one of the locals 
told him that he had learned of the saint's powers from a fellow villager 
he had happened to meet at Akarassos in Kabaleia (sec. 22). The site 
of Akarassos has not been discovered, nor does it appear in texts of 
the classical period. It is, however, attested as a city by the fifth cen- 
tury, and remained a bishopric throughout the Middle Ages." Its 
significance here is as further evidence of Nicholas' fame in the in- 
terior, for it is safe to presume that the villager had spread the word 
about the saint in Kabaleia, which is equivalent to Kabalis, the district 
around Oenoanda. These casual mentions also suggest a fair degree 
of contact between the interior plateaus and the coast, similar to that 
already noted in the case of Arneai. 

Otherwise, Nicholas’ reputation had spread along the sea routes, 
at least to Egypt. For when he made his second visit to the Holy Land, 
he was taken by the sailors to a village of the Delta, called Diolko, 
where he was rapidly accepted as a holy man and miracle worker 
because a sailor from there, a companion of the crew, had been resur- 
rected through the saint’s prayers (sec. 32). On the other hand, there 
is no mention of Nicholas encountering anyone who recognized him 
in the Holy Land itself, nor do any of the metropolitan centers of 
the eastern Empire appear, even casually, in the life. In his own time, 
no pilgrims, court officials, or rich ladies came to him from the capital 
or such places as Ephesos or Attalea. For the most part, he was a 
purely local figure, whose reputation owed something to the position 
of the Lycian coast on the major sea routes to the east. 

Only one other city appears, Zenopolis, the home of a childless 
couple who came to the saint for relief (sec. 49). The place is other- 
wise unattested in the period, but it does occur as a bishopric, under 
a more correct name Zenonopolis, beginning in the eighth century." 
Its site has not been discovered, nor does the life provide any infor- 
mation about it. It may simply be taken as attestation of activity in 
the time of the emperor Zeno (474-01) in the general region. 


The Coast 
Among the towns which have been identified, the local ports play 


“For sources about Akarassos, see Robert, p. 208. 

"See the lists of bishops of the Eastern Church in J. Darrouzes, Notitiae 
episcopatuum ecclesiae constantinopolitanae (Paris 1981), index, s. v. Zénonoupolis. 
À bishop first appears at the Second Council of Nicaea in 787. 
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an important role, When Nicholas returned from his second veyage 
to the Holy Land (sec. 37), he wanted to disembark at Phoenix, but 
the skipper proposed instead to sail straight for Rhodes. He refused 
to stop at Phoenix, or at Andriake, or even at Tristomon. With these, 
the captain named the three main ports of the district. 

Phoenix is the first port which a ship coming from the east would 
reach after passing the Chelidonian mountains and promotory; con- 
sequently the mountains are mentioned as being near it. In fact, they 
are separated by about 30 k of coast, but most of that is a low-lying 
sandy beach with no landing place except the small landlocked an- 
chorage of Melanippe on the promontory. Phoenix offers many natural 
advantages. Ás Francis Beaufort, captain of His Majesty's ship 
Fredericksteen, who first explored and surveyed this coast in 1811, 
reported: ‘‘The facility with which both these necessary operations 
[wooding and watering] can be effected, renders the bay a very con- 
venient anchorage. Ships lie at no great distance from two rivers of 
excellent water; small trees, fit for firewood, grow on their banks; 
and the bar at the entrance of the eastern river [the Árykandos] is 
deep enough to allow the passage of loaded boats." Spratt and Forbes, 
who stopped here in 1842, reported that the river was navigable for 
a mile and that is was the principal port for Elmali, the main town 
of the interior basins. Cargoes of corn and wood were embarked here, 
and it had formerly been much frequented by the Sultan's ships sail- 
ing between Constantinople and Alexandria, a situation reminiscent 
of Saint Nicholas’ time." 

Communication between Egypt and this port is attested close to 
Nicholas! time in a context which also reflects the modern impor- 
tance of the site. In 715, an Arab flotilla from Alexandria put into 
the harbor to cut cypress wood, a natural activity but unwelcome to 
the emperor, who ordered the Byzantine fleet to assemble at Rhodes 
and destroy the invaders. Unfortunately for him, the fleet instead 
revolted and destroyed him; the Arabs presumably got their cargo." 
Such activity suggests the presence of a route into the interior, where 
the forest grew. It seems that Phoenix served as an outlet for the 
interior basins already in antiquity, for a milestone found about ten 
kilometers up the Arykandos river indicates the presence of a Roman 


"IF, Beaufort, Karamania (London 1817) 31f; Spratt and Forbes (above, n.40) 145. 
“Theophanes 385. 
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road linking coast and interior in the early third century." By 
following this road, then diverging westward across the mountains, 
Nicholas could have returned from the port to his monastery. Phoenix, 
itself, however, has preserved virtually no trace of this period; only 
a Hellenistic fortress, later repaired by the Byzantines, indicates that 
the port was defended.” 

The last port, Tristomon (from which Nicholas set out on his first 
journey to the Holy Land), preserved its name into modern times. 
In antiquity it was the village of Teimiousa; it is now called Üçağız, 
a Turkish translation of Tristomon. It lies rather more than ten 
kilometers west of Andriake at the head of a large and well-protected 
harbor, about three kilometers long and half a kilometer wide. It is 
sheltered by a peninsula which leaves a fairly wide entrance to the 
bay, and by a long offshore island, the ancient Dolichiste, now called 
Kekova. Tristomon forms part of a large complex of harbors, including 
the ancient Simena and the island itself. Together, they offer great 
natural advantages as noted by Beaufort: Future events may possibly 
recall this place to its former population and importance. Its numerous 
creeks and easy access will always render it a favorite resort of the 
small and timid coasters of the Levant; while its great extent, its bold 
shores, and the facility of defence, may hereafter point it out as an 
eligible place for the rendezvous of a fleet .. . both these ports [Kekova 
and Kastellorizo, on a large island further west] may be considered 
more valuable, as hence to Syria there is but one land-locked har- 
bor." On the other hand, Beaufort also noted a serious deficiency, 
in the lack of fresh water in the summer; all that could be found was 
in the reservoirs of ruined houses, nor was it easy to obtain supplies. 

In Nicholas' time, the natural advantages of this complex of har- 
bors outweighed the deficiencies. Tristomon, Simena and especially 
the entire island of Kekova, which is about 8 km long, as well as the 
neighboring islets, were the scene of intense habitation and activity. 
Little remains of Tristomon itself, where the late antique remains 
blend into the village houses; most substantial is a gateway with a 
cross on the lintel. Other structures, which include a necropolis church 
lay outside the village while another chapel, attached to an enigmatic 


“See Reisen 2.74f. 


“Reported and illustrated by B. Pace, “Ricerche nella regione di Conia, Adalia 
e Scalanova," Annuario 6-7 (1923-24) 343-452 at 429fFf. 
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domed building, lay to the north. As Beaufort remarked: '*No ruins 
of any magnitude were observed on its shores, hut sufficient traces 
of buildings to prove that they were once as thickly settled as the 
other parts of this district. "^ 

Tristomon was part of a vast maritime complex, distinguished by 
a wealth of buildings over the whole area. Simena, the most substan- 
tial place, had a small theatre, baths, a temple, and numerous private 
houses, the latter probably of late antique date. More impressive for 
its remains of the time of Nicholas, however, is the long island, whose 
north shore is almost continuously lined with small houses, each with 
its own cistern. At one point, the tall apse of a large basilical church 
stands out; other small churches or chapels are visible amongst the 
remains of the houses. Another large settlement stands on the southern 
shore, while one of the adjacent islets bears a basilical church and 
a baptistery.” 

These abundant structures witness not only a substantial popula- 
tion, more than the area possessed before or since, but also the great 
importance of commerce in the region, for the lack of water and of 
arable land in the immediate vicinity (the whole coast here is steep 
and rocky) meant that this whole complex of towns had to live from 
the sea and from relation between it and the interior. Tristomon and 
its immediate neighbors evidently prospered by shipping the products 
of the interior, especially wood, to other parts of the Mediterranean, 
and from the coastal trade which must have been intense all along 
this shore. It is thus highly natural that the port should figure in the 
account of the saint's travels, and that a ship could be found there 
ready to embark for a place as far away as Ascalon. 

The life contains one new toponym which may be identified without 
any doubt. When the saint returned from his second journey to the 
Holy Land, the occasion when only a miracle persuaded the captain 


“Beaufort 21; see Bean 115f for a general description, and C. Foss, ‘‘The Coasts 
of Caria and Lycia in the Middle Ages: A Preliminary Report,” Foundation euro- 
péene de la science, Rapports des missions effectuées en 1983 (Paris 1987) 229f for 
ihe late antique remains. Chapel: Harrison 1963. 144f, 

“Simena: Bean 116f.; islands: Foss (previous note) 229. Church on Kekova: Ibid, 
and Harrison, "Churches," 144. Benndorf (above, n.40) 28 remarked on the numerous 
rectangular cuttings at Simena, on all sides of Kekova island, and in the islands 
and harbors of the bay to the east, apparently not recognizing them as cis- 


terns. 
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to let him disembark at Andriake, his first site of his native country 
was the Chelidon Mountains, near Phoenix (sec. 37). Oddly enough, 
although the Chelidonian promontory (also called Hiera Akra, the 
Holy Point, and the promontory of Taurus because the Taurus range 
was considered to begin here) has long been identified—it preserv- 
ed its name until recently as Gelidonya Burnu—as have the offshore 
Chelidonian islands, the name of the high mountain behind them 
has remained virtually unknown." The peak of the Markiz Dag, 
which rises to almost 1000 m and forms an impressive landmark for 
anyone sailing to Lycia, especially from the east, may therefore be 
identified as Mount Chelidon. 


Previously Proposed Identifications 


Four other places occur in the life have been identified with an- 
cient or modern sites: 


Kausai (sec. 57): a stop on the saint's long journey of sacrifice, site 
of a church of Saint Theodore. This has been identified with Kas, 
now called Kasaba (the name was transferred to the former Andifilo 
on the coast when the governor moved down from the interior in the 
nineteenth century), the center of the long and fertile interior basin 
where many rivers unite to form the main tributary of the Myros." 
No antiquities have been reported from the town, which was the 
regional capital in Ottoman times. The identification is based on the 
apparent phonetic resemblance between the names, but that seems 
less convincing when examined: Kausai would have been pronounc- 
ed ‘Kafse’ or (in the accusative from which modern toponymns are 
often derived) ‘Kafsas.’ Neither of these is especially close to Kas, 
which has a meaning in Turkish, and so need not be derived from 
any ancient name. A location at Kas is also hard to fit into the itinerary 
of Nicholas, who began this trip in Karkabo (Alakilise), then came 
to Kausai. Unfortunately, the places following Kausai cannot be iden- 
tified, so no certainty is possible, but the itinerary, if it has any 
geographical merit, would seen to suggest a place nearer Holy Zion. 


7A nrich 2.559 made the obvious identification, which seems not to have been 
noticed, 

‘The identifications were proposed by Anrich 2.527-42, and are discussed by 
Robert 202-3, 205. 

See the description of Benndorf and Niemann (above, n.40) 127. 
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Kendema (sec. 73): home of a man with an evil spirit who came to 
Nicholas for a cure. Similarity of name has caused this to be equated 
with Gédeme, on the road between Holy Zion and Myra. The site 
contains scattered remains, including a Roman sarcophagus with an 
inscription which shows that the site was on the territory of Myra. 
Although no churches or late antique remains have been reported, 
it is probable that Gódeme was occupied in the sixth century, since 
it stands at the junction of roads which lead down from both Holy 
Zion (and Arneae) and Karkabo (Alakilise) to Myra. The identifica- 


tion is very plausible. 


Kroba (sec. 70): the saint visited the local church of the Archangel, 
where he cured the deranged son of a woman from the village of 
Kyparissos. Kroba has been taken as a form of the name Korba, a 
village on the territory of Kyaneai, the city which controlled most 
of the interior west of Myra. It lies about ten kilometers from the 
sea and three from the gorge of the Myros, in an inland region of 
a high broken plateau defined largely by the Myros and its tributary 
now called the Fellen Cav. The small site consists of a fortified hilltop, 
with ruins of a church on its western slope. No details have been 
published.* The identification seems reasonable. 


Seroiata (secs. 64, 65): home of two men afflicted by evil spirits, one 
brought to Nicholas bv a whole party of villagers. Similarity of name 
has led to the identification with Seyret, a site well to the west of 
the region so far considered, about 40 kilometers from Holy Zion, 
and in no natural connection with it. The ancient town stood on three 
hilltops at an altitude of 940 meters, overlooking a valley where one 
of the tributaries of the Fellen Cay, which itself flows into the Myros, 
rises. It appears to have lain in the territory of Patara. The remains 
are largely of the Lycian period, but standing house walls may repre- 
sent Late Antiquity. No church or building clearly datable to the sixth 
century has been identified." Beside the resemblance of the names, 
which carries some conviction, there is nothing for or against the 
identification, If it is correct, it provides one more instance of Nicholas' 
fame reaching districts far from his own. 


“Bean 106: Petersen and v. Luschan, Reisen 2.26 mention the church. The name 
of the site is known from an inscription discovered before 1889, hut apparently still 
unpublished: see Robert 205 n.2. 


*'See the description in Bean 99, and the briefer account of Reisen 2.128f. 
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Unidentified Sites 


So far, this study has considered places in the immediate vicinity 
of Holy Zion, known cities and ports, and the few sites for which iden- 
tifications have been proposed. The other toponyms invite specula- 
tion, though some suggestions may be made. Before listing the names 
and considering the possibilities, however, it will be useful to review 
the sites in the region of Holy Zion and Myra which contain remains 
from the time of Saint Nicholas. The researches of Prof. Harrison 
and of the German team of Grossman and Severin have been so com- 
prehensive that few if any sites are likely to have gone unrecorded 
in the mountains between Limyra and Arneai, or in the coastal district 
of Myra surveyed by Prof. Jürgen Borchhardt, the excavator of Limyra, 
and his associates.” If this list contains few places that can actual- 
ly be identified, it will at least give an idea of the extent of habita- 
tion in the region where Saint Nicholas lived and worked, The sites 
are arranged geographically, beginning with those closest to Holy Zion. 


Cagman: site about 4 kilometers north of Holy Zion, on the road to 
Arneai. [t has a small three-asiled basilica with atrium and detached 
triconch on its acropolis, and another, of simpler plan, a kilometer 
to the north.” 


Karabol: settlement about 3 kilometers east of Çağman, on the road 
which skirts the Alacadafi to descend eventually to Belen and Finike 
(Phoenix). The remains include a small church of large squared blocks 
and rubble walls which may belong to a settlement around it.” 


Devekuyusu: settlement an hour east of Karabel at the head of a valley 
which leads down to Muskar. The site contains a church with triconch 
at its eastern end, very similar in size to Holy Zion, but built of less 
careful masonry. It had several adjacent buildings on the north.” 


Dikmen: a hilltop at the southwest end of the Alakilise (Karkabo) valley, 
above the road to Muskar, with a triconch church of large ashlar 
blocks. Traces of field systems observed on the north slopes suggest 


“See Grossman and Severin and Myra. The former is only a preliminary report, 
while the detailed treatment of the latter stresses certain aspects of its subject and 
slights others. 


“Harrison, "Churches," 137, Grossman and Severin 107. 
“Harrison, ‘‘Churches,’’ 137. 
Harrison, ‘‘Churches,”’ 137. 
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a settlement around the church.” 


Derekuyu: a chapel with houses and cisterns at the lower end of the 
Alakilise valley; no details published.” 


Turant Dag: a high mountain (805 m) south of Alakilise and east of 
Muskar, with an ancient site whose occupation in the sixth century 
is attested by a basilica of the usual type, built of finely cut blocks 
and showing some decorative carving, as well as a solid two-storey 
building.” 

Alacahisar: large church on a hilltop about 5 kilometers southwest 
of Holy Zion, much of it cut from the rock. The church has a triconch 
apse and elaborate stone carving analogous to that of Holy Zion.” 


Other settlements were in less proximity to Nicholas’ monastery, 
but still in the same mountain region, and within a day's journey: 


Asarünü: on the east slopes of the mountain which separates Myra 
and Limyra, about halfway between Çağman and Phoenix on the road 
which connects them, site of a rectangular domed structure with a 
projecting apse, perhaps an early Christian tomb.” 

Danabasi: 13 kilometers above Myra in the gorge of the Myros, a 
small basilica with pillars supporting arcades, and attached to 
buildings." 

Dere Agzi: Small settlement at the head of the Myra gorge, in a 
strategic location at the confluence of the two rivers which form the 
Myros, connected with Holy Zion only by roundabout routes. Site 
of an impressive Hellenistic and Byzantine fortress and a great Byzan- 
tine church of the ninth century. In this period, finds of pottery and 
coins indicate some settlement, but no buildings have been 
discovered." 


Camarkasi, about 2 kilometers southwest of Árneae: basilica with 


55H arrison, Churches," 130; the field systems are mentioned in passing in Har- 
rison ‘‘Aspects’’ 528. 

“Harrison, "Nouvelles découvertes” 232. 

Harrison, ‘Nouvelles découvertes” 232, 

“Harrison, “Churches,” 136, 147. 

T Rott 76f.; cf. Harrison, “Churches,” 126. 

"Harrison, Churches," 138; Grossman and Severin 103f add details but curious- 
ly date the church to the 8/9th century. 

"See Morganstern (above, notes 28 and 42). 
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iriconch apse, of the sixth century.” 


A final group of settlements lay in the mountains immediately 
behind Myra: 
Gürses: ancient site about 6 kilometers west of Myra, high in the moun- 
tains overlooking the entire coast of central Lycia, reached by an an- 
cient road which passed through the town of Sura. The site contained 
a three-aisled basilica apparently of the fifth-sixth century.” 


Beymelek: Site on a high ridge six kilometers east of Myra, reached 
by an ancient road, and overlooking the sea and the Myros valley. 
It includes a small basilica with an unusually fine synthronon, and 
remains of houses and cisterns, evidently of late antique date.” 


Belen: four kilometers east of Beymelek, and at a much higher eleva- 
tion, on a road which leads from Çağman to the port of Phoenix. It 
includes remains of houses and a church (not described), evidence 
of late antique occupation.” 


These relatively abundant remains indicate considerable settle- 
ment in the whole mountainous region of Myra, with considerable 
evidence for activity in the time of Saint Nicholas, Even though most 
of them cannot be identified, they provide a clear illustration of the 
conditions which the life describes, with numerous villages even in 
the most remote mountains. 


Villages of Saint Nicholas 


The list of sites may be compared with the names which actually 
appear in the life. They will be presented here (in alphabetical order) 
to review the material and to see whether any may be identified with 
known sites." Correlation is possible in very few cases, but several 
possibilities do arise when the names are considered in the context 
of the remains. 


Andronikos (26): center of a district (chora) which included a village 
called Presbaion. No indication of location, but evidently, like 


"Crossman and Severin 108f. 

™ Myra 81-4 (ancient site), 416f (church). 
Myra 87-9. 

"^ Myra. 90f. 


"The number following the name indicates the section of the Vite in which it is 
mentioned. 
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Tragalassos and Sabandos already considered, a place of local 
importance. 

Arnabanda (20, 21, 23, 63, 74): a village (kome: 24) which appears 
more frequently than any other. Its inhabitants came to the Saint 
when their spring failed; he found water for them on the neighbor- 
ing Mount Kaisar in a hidden place which had been known to their 
fathers (20-24). Later, two men possessed by evil spirits were brought 
to the saint (63, 74). In the account of the miracle of the water, the 
villagers came down to the saint who in turn went up to them, sug- 
gesting a site at a higher altitude than Holy Zion; it was certainly 
in close proximity to a mountain. Its frequent appearance in the life 
suggests a place relatively close to the monastery. It was a small site, 
not a local center, All these conditions would suit Alacahisar, an 
isolated small place high on a mountain within an hour of Karabel, 
and adorned with a church reminiscent of Holy Zion and probably 
contemporary with it. Identification with Alacahisar is very tempting, 
if hypothetical. 


Damasei (41, 58): village in the district of Sabandos. When Nicholas 
had the church of Saint Daniel in Kastellon repaired, he entrusted 
the work to the deacon Nicholas from Damasei, and to a master 
builder. If, as suggested above, Sabandos is to be identified with 
Myskar and Kastellon with the nearby fortress, Damasei should be 
sought in the immediate neighborhood. It could conceivably be the 
site which contains a small chapel halfway between Muskar and the 
fortress." Presence of a chapel rather than a church might be ap- 
propriate to a place which provided a deacon for the church of 
Kastellon. On the other hand, the chapel is only half a kilometer from 
Muskar, so possibly is to be considered as part of that agglomeration. 


Edrasa (75): Home of a childless couple; no indication of status or 
location. 


Hemalissoi (57): a place where Nicholas stopped on his long journey, 
to sacrifice at the shrine (eukterion oikon) of Melissa, perhaps a local 
saint.” It appears between Kastellon and Holy Zion. If the sequence 


"Harrison, “Churches, 131. 

™The name Melissa seems not to have attracted comment, although the saint, if 
such she is, does not appear in the calendar of the eastern church (see the index 
of Synaxarium ecclesiae constantinopolitanae, ed. H. Delehaye, Brussels 1902), nor, 
as far as I can tell, anywhere else. 
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of places has any geographical relevance, the location would suit 
Devekuyusu, which is in precisely such a location, ‘an hour’s walk 
east of Karabel at the head of the Somakli Deresi, a valley which 
carries a track down to Muskar.'" It is not on the direct road be- 
tween Muskar and the monastery, but that appears to be devoid of 
ancient sites. 


Kaisar, Mount (23, 24): see Arnabanda. 
Kyparissos (70): see the discussion of Corba above. 


Nautes (57): a stop on Nicholas’ long journey, site of a church of the 
Virgin. It appears between Symbolon and Serina, both unknown. The 
name, ‘Sailor’ seems very curious in what is apparently a mountain 
region; perhaps it derived from some local statue or relief (as on a 
sarcophagus) so interpreted, and may indicate an ancient site. Com- 
pare with Stratiotes below. 


Nea Kome (56, 57): a village with a church of the Holy Archangel, 
visited by Nicholas on his long journey. It appears between Kausai 
(see above) and Partaessos, both unidentified. 


Nikapo (71y a village, home of a woman who was withered; no in- 
dication of location. 


Dualo (61): village of Oenoanda; see above. 


Oumbe (79): home, but not necessarily the residence, of the deacon 
who took charge of the wake for Saint Nicholas. No evidence for loca- 
tion, though the circumstantial mention of the place in this context 
may suggest the immediate vicinity of Holy Zion. 


Partaessos (57): a stop on Nicholas' long journey, between Nea Kome 
and Symbolon, both unknown. Site of a shrine to Saint Apphianos. 


Plakoma (15, 16): site of the great demon-infested cypress tree which 
Nicholas cut down. The place was evidently at no great distance from 
Holy Zion, since the sawyers who cut the wood were recruited from 
Karkabo (Alakilise). After their work was done, people from the whole 
surrounding district of Arneai and Myra came to carry away the wood. 
This suggests a location between those two places, perhaps near the 
common boundary of their territories. Ca&£man would suit the loca- 
tion and perhaps the description, for Plakoma was apparently a well- 
watered place if it could support such a magnificent tree. Çağman 


“Harrison, **Churches, 137. 
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is distinguished in this region by its fountain (of 'Byzantine' origin) 
and its large plane trees, sure signs of an abundance of water. It con- 
tains remains from the period, and stands at the end of the territory 
of Arneae, near the boundary with that of Myra, as noted above, The 
name Plakoma, ‘Pavement’ is rather surprising in this context. It 
should refer to some feature in the village, perhaps the paving of 
an ancient road (though the roads of this district were more like tracks 
than more formal Roman roads) or a paved square. Even more curious- 
ly, the name recurs locally as the name of the market square of An- 
driake, presumably because that was paved. Any connection between 
the two seems coincidental." In any case, possibly to be identified 
with Çağman. 

Plenion (55, 66); seat of a shrine (eukterion) of Saint George which 
Nicholas visited after the plague, apparently in a separate trip. It 
was apparenily a local administrative center (though only described 
as a kome), since it had a village called Rhabbamousa. No evidence 
for location. 


Presbaion (sec. 26): village of Andronikos, q.v. 
Rhabbamousa (66): village of Plenion, q.v. 
Serine (57) home of a shrine of Saint Irene (or of “Holy Peace’) visited 


by Nicholas on his long journey. It is mentioned between Nautes and 
Trebendai, both unlocated. 


Sibinos (72): home of a withered man who came to the saint to be 
cured; no evidence for location. 


Sokla (77): home of a lunatic woman; no evidence for location. 


Stratiotes (75): a place of uncertain nature (to kaloumenon 5.) where 
Nicholas stopped between Myra and Holy Zion; a curious name, like 
Nautes above, perhaps derived from an ancient monument. 


Symbolon (57): a stop on Nicholas’ long journey, site of a shrine of 
the Archangel and Saint Demetrios. Almost certainly not to be iden- 
tified with the modern Symbolo, a port south of Telemessus, in the 
far west of Lycia, a region unrelated to the events of this life. In this 
journey, it appears between Partaessos and Nautes, both unknown. 


Trebendai (57): visited by Nicholas, whe sacrificed at its shrine of 
the Archangel during his long journey. The place is mentioned 


91866 above, n. 36. 
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between Serine, whose location is unknown, and Kastellon, which was 
in the neighborhood of Muskar. Unlike the other sites in the present 
list, Trebendai is attested in other sources and has even the subject 
of serious discussion. It is named by Ptolemy among the cities of Lycia; 
in 146, it passed a decree in honor of the Lyciarch, Jason of Kyaneai; 
according to an inscription from Tristomon, a woman from Myra and 
her husband who was a Myran from Trebendai transferred owner- 
ship of a local tomb; and finally, a dedication to the goddess Eleuthera 
of Trebendai (Trebendatike) was found at Simena." These 
documents show that Trebendai was an independent city, not a village, 
and that at some point it was united with Myra in a sympolity of a 
kind already noted in the case of Akalissos. Although none gives a 
precise location, the association with Tristomon and Simena would 
suggest a site in the western part of the territory of Myra, perhaps 
in the coastal district. Its remains, if they exist, should be both Roman 
and late antique. Finally, the site should be within a day's journey 
of Kastellon. The proposal of Prof. Borchhardt that Trebendai might 
be identified with Gürses, therefore, has some appeal." Gürses is 
west of Myra—though not on the coast—has appropriate remains, 
and is about ten kilometers, a walk of a few hours, from Muskar 
(Kastellon). Although positive evidence is lacking, the identification 
can be accepted as a reasonable hypothesis. 


Concluston | 


The life of Saint Nicholas offers a great deal of detail about the | 
homeland of the saint, but rarely enough to allow any of the places 
it mentions, beside the monastery of Holy Zion, actually to be visualiz- 
ed. It does, though, give a clear impression of a society and economy 
in which village life flourished, with each village having its own church 
and being in relation with its neighbors, the monastery, and the 
metropolis. The remains, on the other hand, provide concrete detail 
which shows that central Lycia was in a flourishing state in the Saint's 
time, and confirms the picture of numerous prosperous villages, even 
in the most remote districts. Correlation of the two, by identifying 
as many sites as possible with the known toponymns, creates a far 


| "See the comprehensive article of W. Ruge in RE with full references; cf. the ad- 
| ditional comments of Robert 206f., mostly devoted to polemic against A. H, M. Jones. 


“Offered as a possibility in Myra 82. 
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more substantial image which enables the Saint's life and. activities 
to be more readily understood. 

The mountains of Lycia would seem an extremely remote place, 
suitable for the contemplation of a hermit. Saint Nicholas, though, 
was extremely active, and lived in a world which was not isolated at 
all, but had many interconnections: between villages, between cities, 
between cities and their dependent villages, and between the coun- 
try and the outside world. All functioned within a framework of mutual 
dependence. 

Holy Zion itself was not remote from the world, but in a good 
location for repose—by lying high in the mountains—or for activity, 
thanks to the adjacent road connecting the two cities of Arneai and 
Myra. Consideration of this and other roads in the region, carefully 
constructed and often carved in the rocks, shows the value attributed 
to such connections. Traffic passed between these two cities, as the 
agricultural products of the interior were brought down to market 
in the metropolis, which also would attract people on all kinds of civil 
and ecclesiastical business. The highlanders no doubt returned to 
their cities and villages with cash and manufactured goods not 
available at home. 

Most traffic past Holy Zion would have been directed to Myra, 
the provincial capital, whose territory stretched past the monastery. 
It was a flourishing city, with a theatre and other public buildings 
as well as the church of the ancient Saint Nicholas, the goal of pilgrims. 
Myra prospered from trade, especially in agricultural produets such 
as the grain stored in the granary at Andriake, or the wood or wine 
of places like Karkabo. The port was especially active, with its docks, 
warehouses, grain mill and crowded residential district. It was in easy 
communication with the Levant, Greece and Constantinople, and was 
larger than the neighboring ports of Phoenix and Tristomon. These 
served the neighbors of Myra, Limyra and Kyaneai, but were also 
suitable for communication with Holy Zion by a network of moun- 
tain roads and paths. Because of favorahle geographic conditions— 
they had good harbors and presented the first convenient landfall 
between Egypt and Constantinople, or the West—the smaller ports 
also had regular contacts with the Levant, and an active commercial 
life. 

The territory of Myra included the village Tragalassos and its 
dependent hamlet Pharroa, the site of Holy Zion. The whole region 
was organized hierarchically, with the city at the head of its territory, 
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(enoria or perichoros), and local administration entrusted to certain 
villages, presumably the larger ones, which were in charge of their 
districts, usually called chorai. The territory occupied a large area, 
with many villages, probably including most of those mentioned in 
the life. Even though small places, with population probably numbered 
on the hundreds, they manifested a surprising degree of prosperity. 
Many had elaborate churches of solid stone, often of sophisticated 
plan and with fine carved decorative stonework. 

Occasionally, an entire settlement can be envisioned, as at 
Karkabo, whose great church stood amid numerous stone houses of 
two stories, all with their winepresses and cisterns, surrounded by 
steep limestone hills terraced for cultivation and crowned with forests. 
The site and remains immediately reveal the economic activities which 
enabled such a place to survive and prosper: it produced wine and 
probably timber if not grain for sale in the metropolis and quite pro- 
bably for consumption in the capital. Surpluses from such activities 
could pay for the unexpectedly magnificent churches and solid stone 
houses which characterize not just Karkabo but the whole region. 
As long as the network of interconnection was maintained, places like 
Karkabo could overcome the limits of their environment and pros- 
per. The inevitable presence of cisterns, however, reveals a harsh ever- 
present reality, the lack of water much of the year, and reflects the 
difficulty of establishing permanent settlements in these highlands, 
and the precarious nature of their existence. Maintenance of such 
large settlements in areas which have ever since been deserted depend- 
ed on trade. Without it, such small and remote valleys could not offer 
the balance of resources which would be needed to support relative- 
ly large populations. When connections were disrupted on a large 
scale, these villages could no longer function as they had, and a new 
world with few and isolated small settlements, without large cities, 
came into being and prevailed until modern times. 

Saint Nicholas lived to see no such disruption. He died toward 
the end of the reign of Justinian, having known a world of peace and 
prosperity. Certainly the plague had intervened to cause widespread 
loss, but that would appear to have effected the city more than the 
countryside, and nothing in the life suggests that the region failed 
to recover. The remains might offer more precision, but most of them 
can be dated only approximately, so that it is not possible to identify 
any major change within the sixth century. Prosperity certainly seems 
to have continued until at least 560 or so, the date of the lavish silver 
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furnishings of Holy Zion. 

The followers of the saint, though, could have lived to see a dif- 
ferent world altogether. The early seventh century brought the 
devastating war with the Persians who ravaged Asia Minor during 
their campaigns. The country had no time to recover before the Arabs 
arrived and began annual raids against the country. Most of these 
were directed to the interior and the capital, but the crushing Byzan- 
tine defeat in the naval battle of Phoenix, in this very shore, in 655, 
marked the end of imperial supremacy at sea and the beginning of 
a long age when this region was as severely threatened as any other. 
The events of those years are not the subject here; it may be suffi- 
clent to remember that the great silver treasure of Holy Zion is preserv- 
ed because it was found buried in a hillside near the coast, probably 
by looters who were storing it temporarily before removing it by sea. 
Whether they were Persians or Arabs cannot be told, but their ac- 
tivity marks a clear break with the age of Saint Nicholas. That was 
a happy time when monks and peasants with their goods could travel 
securely through the country, to bring a level of prosperity never 
reached again until very recent decades. The remains show that the 
prosperity extended even to remote villages whose churches, houses 
and traces of agriculture so clearly illuminate the life, just as life itself 
gives a brilliant insight into conditions in a remarkable corner of the 
empire in the time of Justinian. 


II 
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THE CITIES OF PAMPHYLIA 
IN THE BYZANTINE AGE 


The broad plain of Pamphylia breaks the rugged configuration of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. Stretching in an arc for sixty miles around 
the head of a deep gulf, the plain extends inland some twenty miles at its 
widest point in the west, narrowing continuously toward the east until the 
mountains reach the sea not far beyond Side. The land is fertile and well 
watered by three rivers, the Kestros, the Eurymedon, and the Melas. In 
Antiquity, it produced abundant crops of olives and provided pasture for 
vast flocks of sheep whose wool was a major export. Its wealth was still 
renowned in Late Antiquity, when a text of the mid-fourth century praises 
Pamphylia as a ‘regio optima et sibi sufficiens, oleum autem multum faciens 
et alias regiones implens'.' 

This rich plain was exploited from earliest times; by the Roman 
period it supported five great cities: Attaleia, Perge, Syllaion, Aspendos and 
Side.” In Late Antiquity, two of them were dominant, as a text of the 
fourth century, the Expositio totius mundi et gentium, notes: ‘habet autem 
duas civitates splendidas, Pergen et Siden'. The splendor of these two 
cities in Late Antiquity is manifest in their remains, revealed by excavation. 
Attaleia is best known from the historical record, which shows that it 
' flourished through the Byzantine age; Syllaion was most important in that 
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period, while Aspendos, despite its substantial remains, has been little 
studied. 

With these cities, Pamphylia was highly urbanized. In fact, there is 
no comparable region in Asia Minor — and hardly any in the empire — 
with so many large cities so closely placed. The region therefore provides 
an excellent opportunity for studying comparative urban development over 
a long period of time. For the present purposes, that period will be the post- 
classical, from the late third century until the thirteenth. This study will 
treat the parallel development of these cities, as far as it can be 
reconstructed from the sparse written sources and abundant archaeological 
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record. It will attempt to describe them in Late Antiquity and the Byzantine 
Middle Ages, and to follow their vicissitudes through these thousand years. 
Because the archaeology here has concentrated entirely on the cities with 
little attempt to investigate their territories, it will not be possible to treat 
the country together with the city as may be done in the neighboring region 
of Lycia.* 

The cities of Pamphylia were in favorable locations for trade: either 
directly on the shore (Attaleia and Side) or on rivers just inland from the 
coast (Perge, Syllaion and Aspendos). They were on the sea routes across 
the Mediterranean and in particular between the capital and the Levant. In 
addition, they were entrepots between the coast and the interior of Asia 
Minor through passes above Attaleia, Aspendos and Side. The first of these 
carried a road which linked the south coast with western Asia Minor and 
Constantinople.” 

Like Lycia, Pamphylia became a separate province under 
Constantine; it was governed by a consularis and included the mountains of 
southern Pisidia. Its metropolis was Perge, but rivalry between the capital 
and the equally great city of Side produced a division of the province into 
two parts in the fifth century, with Side and Perge as the respective capitals. 
This, however, effected only the ecclesiastical organization: Pamphylia 
thereafter had two bishops, but only one civil governor.° 

The province suffered from the disturbances of the late third century. 
The Goths unsuccessfully besieged Side in the time of Gallienus, and 
attacked other cities, as did the Isaurians in the following decades.’ During 
the reign of Tacitus (275-276), Pamphylia was an imperial base of 
operations against the Goths then ravaging Asia Minor. Its cities provided 
bases and supplies for the Roman army and fleet, and in return received 
substantial honors.* Order was finally restored by Probus (276-282).? 

Major restoration took place under Diocletian and his successors. A 
great building program at Side, and substantial work at Perge, reveal the 
prosperity of the time, and, by implication, the damage and decline which 
had preceded it. Late Antiquity, to judge by the archaeological record on 
which most information must be based, was a flourishing time for these 
cities. Material from Side is especially abundant, featuring a remarkable 
complex of cathedral and bishop’s palace, but the other cities also show 
continuing prosperity. Although the region was disturbed by Isaurian 
attacks, particularly in the reign of Valens and Arcadius, and by the revolt 
of Tribigild, it seems to have suffered no permanent damage until the Dark 
Ages.” 

The Arab raids were particularly devastating in Pamphylia. Although 
Attaleia, which became the greatest city of the district and the major naval 
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4 The Cities of Pamphylia 


base of the Byzantine Mediterranean, continued to flourish within its ancient 
walls, the other cities fell into oblivion. Perge was abandoned by the eighth 
or ninth century, Aspendos survived as a fortress if at all, and Side, which 
could still build small churches in the Dark Ages, gradually faded away 
thereafter. Only Syllaion, headquarters of a division of the theme, remained 
a powerful, if small, fortress through the Dark Ages, but even here the 
succeeding centuries have left no record. By the tenth century, the broad 
plain of Pamphylia, whose coasts had been ravaged by enemy fleets for 
three hundred years, contained only one major city, Attaleia. 

The situation deteriorated further after the battle of Manzikert in 
1071. Although Attaleia held out as an important Byzantine base, imperial 
hold on the country was precarious. The Comneni controlled lite more 
than the city of Attaleia and whatever routes to the interior they could 
periodically keep open. When the Second Crusade arrived in 1148, it found 
the whole countryside abandoned to the Turks, and Attaleia, cut off from 
its hinterland, supplied by sea. That city, because of its location on trade 
routes between Byzantium and Islam, and the Mediterranean and the 
interior, could maintain a certain prosperity, but Byzantine Pamphylia had 
virtually ceased to exist. The other sites remained deserted while the 
mountains to the north were overrun by the Turks. It is significant of this 
period that no ancient place names survive in the Pamphylian plain except 
that of Attaleia, now Antalya; continuity in the other places was broken 
long before the Turks arrived." 

Even after neighboring Lycia had fallen to the Turks, Attaleia 
tenaciously remained Byzantine until the empire itself collapsed in the 
disaster of 1204. Soon after, the city was lost, first to an Italian adventurer, 
then to the Seljuk Turks, bringing the history of Byzantine Pamphylia, and 
of the Byzantine Mediterranean, to a close. The province thus presents the 
clearest example of a drastic decline between Late Antiquity and the 
Byzantine age. Of the five great cities which flourished under the Romans 
and continued to prosper in Late Antiquity, only one survived through the 
Byzantine period, spending much of that as an island in enemy territory. 


Attaleia 


Attaleia, the westernmost of the Pamphylian cities, was also the newest and 
most successful. Founded by Attalus I to provide his kingdom with an 
outlet to the sea, the city stood on steep cliffs overlooking a small but deep 
harbour, and was surrounded by heavy walls. The harbour, because of the 
cliffs and its location far from the mouth of a river, escaped silting or the 
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drifting sands which overwhelmed Side. Unlike Perge, Aspendos or 
Syllaion, it could be supplied directly from the sea in times of trouble when 
its powerful fortifications could keep the enemy at bay. The city was a 
success from the start, but could not rival the more established centers, 
Perge and Side, until the Byzantine period when it assumed the dominance 
in Pamphylia which it has never relinquished.” 

The uninterrupted importance of Attaleia has entailed a constant 
renewal that has left relatively few monuments of the past, while dense 
habitation within the walls has precluded excavation. As a result, the city 
is better known from the sources than from its meager archaeological 
record. For Late Antiquity, when it when it was relatively less important, 
the sources are virtually silent, but indicate a certain prosperity, already 
evident to Constantine who plundered Attaleia of its ancient statues to adorn 
the Hippodrome of his new capital. 

The greatest remains of Attaleia are the imposing city walls, still 
preserved for most of their circuit. Hellenistic in origin and rebuilt by 
Hadrian, they were constantly maintained and repaired through Late 
Antiquity.'* An inscription of the fifth century records the renewal of the 
paving of the Gate of Hadrian in the eastern wall under the Governor 
Thomas and the pater Hierodoxus. Parts of this pavement, of cut marble 
squares laid over the old Roman work, have been discovered." 

The only other monumental building which has survived is the large 
and elegant church dedicated (at least in modern times) to the Virgin, A 
rectangular structure of 36.5 x 27.5 meters, it had an elaborate and 
innovative plan derived from that of a basilica. Instead of normal side 
aisles, however, it had four cruciform pillars in the center which supported 
a dome or wooden tower. This formed the core of a cruciform space within 
the church, replacing the nave. Galleries supported by arcades ran around 
the interior. The church had a narthex, and a semicircular apse flanked by 
rectangular.rooms, as often found in this region. In addition to many spoils 
of the second and third centuries, it used much elaborately carved marble 
for its interior decoration, as well as mosaic and frescoes. The style of the 
marble decor and the plan of the building indicate that it was built in the 
time of Justinian, and was probably contemporary with Saint Sophia.'® A 
fine marble plaque decorated with a relief of the Archangel Gabriel holding 
a globe may be contemporary; it came from a ruined church of Saint 
Demetrius which has not been dated.” 

Further evidence for late antique Attaleia comes from inscriptions; 
these include a dedication by the city to Theodosius I or II and a stone 
which bears the name of a comes Theodosius. A village a half hour to 
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the north, presumably included in the territory of the city, belonged to the 
imperial domain in the fifth century, forming part of the patrimony of 
Marina, daughter of Arcadius, whose lands had been so extensive that a 
special department of the treasury had been created to administer them. 
They were placed under a curator, the official named in the inscription, and 
continued to be so administered through the sixth century. Such a situation, 
of course, meant that the lands in question contributed nothing to the 
municipal revenues. ? 

This relatively slight record suggests that Attaleia, which could 
maintain its enormous walls and build a large church, prospered in Late 
Antiquity. The same kind of evidence, though more abundant, shows that 
it continued to flourish without discernible decline through the Dark Ages 
into the Byzantine period. For those centuries, Attaleia was one of the 
greatest of Byzantine cities and the most important naval base and 
commercial center of the Mediterranean coast. 

Attaleia was capital of the theme of the Cibyrrhaeots, which included 
this coast along with Caria and the western Taurus and provided men and 
equipment for a great part of the Byzantine fleet. À drungarius, or 
subordinate officer of the Cibyrrhaeots, is attested as early as 697, but the 
division may not have been elevated to a theme until the reign of Leo III.” 
Its governor, the strategus, was naturally the most important official of the 
city. When he arrived with the imperial fleet, the most prominent men came 
out to meet him with appropriate ceremony. On one such occasion, around 
800, the general, as he landed was so impressed with the appearance of a 
young man in the crowd named John that he gave him a post on his staff. 
John was to rise to become the commander of Syllaion and a Saint, under 
the name of Anthony. 

In 689, the military strength of the city was increased by the 
settlement of the Mardaites, mountaineers who had defended the Christian 
cause in the Lebanon until they were withdrawn by a treaty between 
Justinian II and the Arabs.” The Mardaites of Attaleia became a 
formidable branch of the Byzantine army, under a special commander 
appointed by the emperor, the catepano, who seems to have had extensive 
powers in the province. In the reign of Leo VI, about 910, a dispute 
between the catepano and the governor became so serious that it had to be 
settled by the emperor. Each had intruded on the privileges of the other and 
refused to respect the boundaries of their respective authorities, so that the 
province seemed to have two military governors instead of one.” 
Normally, the catepano and general cooperated, the former commanding the 
fleet which was the backbone of the Byzantine navy and its chief bulwark 
against the Arabs, with the Mardaites providing their contingents of 
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professional fighting men. For four centuries, the Cibyrrhaeot fleet bore the 
brunt of the Arab assault, or moved on the attack.” 

The chroniclers of the age reveal that the duties and accomplishments 
of the Cibyrrhaeot fleet, though based in Attaleia, were by no means 
confined to the neighboring waters. In 689, for example, its contingents 
participated in the siege of Carthage recently fallen to the Arabs; in 732, 
they were sent against Italy by Leo III; and in 743 they helped to save the 
throne for his son, Constantine V, by capturing an agent of the usurper 
Artavasdus who was bringing supplies to Constantinople.” Much of their 
work was naturally in the Mediterranean and in Cyprus, with which Attaleia 
was in close contact. In 771, the Cibyrrhaeots participated in an abortive 
attempt to trap the Arabs who were attacking the fortress of Syke on the 
Isaurian coast, and in 790 had an equally unsuccessful encounter in the Gulf 
of Attaleia when they engaged an Arab fleet becalmed in sight of land as 
it returned from Cyprus. The Byzantines were defeated and lost their 
general who was taken to Baghdad and executed when he refused to 
renounce Christianity.” 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the Cibyrrhaeots participated in the 
large but unsuccessful expeditions to recapture Crete from the Arabs. The 
first, which took place in 828 just after the island had fallen, was defeated 
through its own carelessness.*’ Considerable details of the second, sent by 
Leo VI in 911, are preserved. The Cibyrrhaeot contingent consisted of 
fifteen dromons, swift oared battleships, each with 230 rowers and 70 
soldiers, and sixteen pamphyloi with 130 or 160 rowers. These were 
apparently large transport ships which took their name from the province 
where they were constructed. In all, the Cibyrrhaeots provided 6660 men, 
with an additional force of 5087 Mardaites. Attaleia was naturally the base 
of the expedition, and the place where the barley, wheat, biscuit and flour, 
bought in the grain-producing Anatolic theme of the interior, were gathered 
and stored. Finally, the general of the Cibyrrhaeots and the catepano of the 
Mardaites were to make sure that nobody escaped to Syria to give notice of 
the Byzantine preparations. Fifteen galleys of Attaleia, perhaps the entire 
contingent of the city, participated in the next expedition, in 949. Six of the 
galleys, however, were to remain behind to guard the coast. The large pay- 
chest for the Cibyrrhaeots and Mardaites of the expedition, 177 pounds of 
gold and 48 solidi, gives an idea of the scale of the operation.” 

Crete was eventually taken and a measure of peace restored, secured 
on sea by the Cibyrrhaeot fleets which had the additional duty of spying on 
the Arabs of Cilicia — Tarsus and Adana were their chief bases — and 
making punitive attacks on them if necessary; a successful operation of this 
kind was carried out in 956. In the eleventh century attacks were 
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sporadic: the Cibyrrhacot fleet helped to defeat the Russians at Lemnos in 
1023, but were in turn beaten by them during an attack on Constantinople 
twenty years later. The Arab raids continued, with one major attack 
directed by Africans and Sicilians to the islands and coasts of the Aegean 
being defeated by the general of the Cibyrrhaeots in 1035; later he 
suppressed a revolt in Cyprus in 1043.3! Thereafter, because of an 
administrative reorganization which transferred the navy to central control, 
the Cibyrrhaeot fleet no longer appears in history.” For these long 
centuries, that fleet was the bulwark of the empire, with only one lapse; in 
977, Attaleia with the whole thematic fleet revolted from Basil II to take the 
side of the rebel Bardas Sclerus. The emperor’s admiral was put in chains 
and the fleet proceeded to win great victories under Sclerus’ appointee 
Cutticius until the revolt was eventually suppressed.” 

Attaleia was defended with such strength and effectiveness that, 
virtually unique among Byzantine cities, it seems never to have been 
captured. The constant danger which the city faced, revealed by the sources 
already discussed, is illustrated by a hoard of 58 gold solidi buried about 
680-690 under unknown circumstances in or near Attaleia.** These threats, 
beside forcing the state to maintain its navy in prime fighting condition, 
were responsible for the finest example of Byzantine military architecture 
on the Mediterranean coast. In 910, the drungarius Stephen Abastactus 
restored the whole circuit of the ancient fortifications, and two years later 
the emperors Leo and Constantine strengthened it by adding a proteichisma 
or outer wall. This work was supervised by Euthymius the mystographus, 
and completed by the general of the theme under Constantine and Zoe in 
916. The verse inscription which celebrated the work praised Attaleia as 
stronger than any other city, the pride of the Romans and averter of the 
impious Árabs. The work of the emperors still stands as the wall which 
separates the harbour from the rest of the city; there was formerly a lower 
wall with tower-like projections and a ditch before it which encircled the 
whole landward side of the ancient fortifications.” It seems fitting that the 
one famous native son recorded in the period should have been associated 
with the Arabs and the sea: the notorious renegade known as Leo of 
Tripoli, who sacked Thessalonica with an Arab fleet in 904, was born in 
Attaleia.”° 

Attaleia was naturally one of the dominant commercial centers of the 
empire; beside the capital, only Thessalonica and Trebizond could compare. 
Details significantly are revealed by an Arab writer of the late tenth 
century, Ibn Hawkal, who based his work on the account of a certain Harun 
ibn Yahya, a prisoner among the Byzantines a century earlier. He wrote 
that the empire had two great sources of revenue, the customs of Attaleia 
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and of Trebizond. The tax was levied on all goods coming from Arab 
countries, whether acquired by purchase or piracy; everything taken from 
Syrian or Muslim ships, or seized in raids by the swift galleys of the city, 
as well as profits from the sale of captured prisoners, ships or merchandise, 
was taxed, and the money thus acquired collected by the head of the local 
customs service, the commerciarius of Attaleia and Cyprus. In the early 
tenth century, the revenues from the tax were reported to be 300 pounds of 
gold, a large sum which suggests the magnitude of trade and piracy. 
Eventually, because of local corruption, collection of the tax was transferred 
to agents of the central government.” 

Attaleia, according to Ibn Hawkal, was in charge of the commander 
of the ships, that is, the general of the Cibyrrhaeot theme, who supervised 
the operations against Moslem countries. Animated by religious sentiment, 
the men of Attaleia fought vigorously against the Arabs, but also carried out 
the more peaceful duty of spying. Merchant ships set out for all corners of 
the Arab world, the traders penetrating everywhere and bringing back the 
most current information about the enemy lands. Since Attaleia was a major 
center of communication, an officer of the imperial postal service resided 
there with charge of the land post by which Constantinople could be 
reached in eight days, and the sea post which took fifteen days and was 
used for the transport of objects, sacks of dispatches, and letters of the 
imperial service. The city, reported Ibn Hawkal, was surrounded by a large 
district, rich in fruit and grain.” 

Other sources confirm this picture of a commercial, cosmopolitan 
city. In the ninth century, Saint Constantine the converted Jew was inspired 
by a vision of Saint Spyridon to visit Cyprus; for that, he came to Attaleia, 
the normal port of embarcation. À century later, Saint Lazarus travelled 
from Chonae to Attaleia in the company of an evil Paphlagonian monk of 
Armenian origin who, when they arrived in the port, tried to sell the saint 
into slavery to an Armenian sea-captain, Lazarus escaped by fleeing to the 
mountains of northern Lycia." At this time, Attaleia was the port for the 
landlocked provinces of the interior, such as Phrygia. A letter of a bishop 
of Synnada written between 1000 and 1020 reveals that his diocese was so 
poor in natural resources that it had to import all kinds of necessities from 
Attaleia or the Aegean.” 

Attaleia was also the home of a sizable Jewish colony, known for the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries from the archives of Cairo, whose Jews 
would normally ransom their fellows captured by Arab pirates. In 1028, for 
example, seven Jews of Attaleia were brought in for ransom; they included 
elders and heads of households. Two other occasions in the same decade are 
known: in one, a letter reached the elders of Alexandria that ten Jewish 
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captives of Attaleia had been landed on the North African coast; in the 
other, the captives included a rabbi who requested to go to the Holy Land 
after his release.*! These documents show not only that the Jewish colony 
was large and active in commerce between Byzantines and Arabs, but also 
that the fleets of the empire, however strong, could not solve the perennial 
problem of piracy. By the middle of the eleventh century, however, 
successive defeats inflicted on the pirates guaranteed Byzantine supremacy 
at sea and provided an interlude of peace.“ 

History does not record the fate of Attaleia in the aftermath of the 
disaster of Manzikert when Asia Minor fell under Turkish control, but it is 
evident from its later history that the city, if it held out at all, did so as an 
island in enemy territory. The new age opened with the concession to the 
Venetians of free trade in Attaleia and other ports of the empire, granted by 
Alexius Comnenus in 1082, and renewed by his successors in 1148, 1187 
and 1199.9 The magnitude of the concession, which could have entailed 
a serious loss of revenue for the empire, was the result of the urgent 
circumstances of the time, in which the empire was fighting for its existence 
and could barely maintain its position in Asia Minor. 

In spite of the decline of the empire, there was much activity at 
Attaleia under the Comneni. In 1103, a Byzantine expedition to Cilicia 
passed through, and in 1110, Alexius decided to rescue the city from the 
Turkish attacks which had completely devastated the coastlands, and to open 
communications with the interior. The general Eumathius Philocales 
defeated the Turks in several places, but the results of his expedition, if 
any, are not recorded." The land route to Attaleia was finally opened in 
1120 when John Comnenus took Sozopolis and some fortresses in the 
mountains above the Pamphylian plain, but security was never sufficiently 
well established for the route to be used regularly. In 1137, for example, 
John arrived by sea, though five years later, in his last campaign in Asia 
Minor, he fought his way down to the coast from Sozopolis via Lake 
Beysehir (Pousgouse). When he arrived, he planned to improve the 
condition of the lands and cities of the region, but his projects, disturbed by 
the death of his son Alexius at Attaleia, were cut short by his own 
accidental death in Cilicia the following year." 

The precarious situation under the Comneni is best revealed by the 
narrative of the Second Crusade, which came to an ignominious end there 
in 1148. The crusaders, led by Louis VII of France, marched through steep 
mountains where they lost their way and were constantly harassed before 
descending on Attaleia, a city subject to the emperor. They camped outside 
its walls and arranged a market with the Greeks, who sold them food at 
high prices, but offered no grain for the horses since the city had no 
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surplus. Although it had beautiful and clear water and was surrounded by 
fertile fields planted with fruit trees and rich in pasture, Attaleia was in a 
serious state. The land was of no advantage since the Turks occupied the 
whole plain and would not allow the townsmen to cultivate their fields; 
horses could not even be sent out to pasture unless they were led by armed 
knights. Supplies had to be brought in by sea, an easy route: Antioch, for 
example, was three days' sail away, but a march of forty days through 
barren and dangerous country. Trade with the Turks was maintained at the 
price of paying tribute." 

The unwelcome arrival of the crusaders put an intolerable strain on 
the food supply, causing a famine which killed many of their troops and 
forced the rest to pay outrageous prices for their supplies. Because of the 
lack of horses and the dangers of the march, King Louis decided to 
continue by sea after receiving a promise from the dux of the city and the 
emperor's representative that ships would be made available." Miserable 
winter weather kept the crusaders outside the town for five weeks during 
which they were constantly attacked by Turks, famine and disease. The 
thought of forcing entrance into the city was never far away, but the lofty 
towers and powerful double wall which the crusaders could neither destroy 
nor undermine without siege equipment was a sufficient deterrent. Finally, 
passage was sold at an exorbitant price. The King and his followers 
embarked and the rest accepted the promise of the dux and the imperial 
representative to lead them across the two great rivers nearby — presumably 
the Kestros and the Eurymedon — and to provide a guide as far as Tarsus. 
After the King's departure, however, the Greeks refused to provide the 
escort on the twin ground of Turks and weather, but they did arrange a 
market and took some of the men into the city. In the meantime, Turkish 
attacks up to the city walls continued, as did the ravages of famine and 
disease. In desperation, two troops of men finally set out, only to reach the 
Eurymedon to find their passage blocked by the enemy. As they retreated, 
many were captured or killed, and many others deserted to the Turks. 
Attaleia, according to the western chronicler, got its just reward: it was 
struck by the plague, then deprived of all its gold and silver by the emperor 
because it had provided a market for the crusaders. 

This account shows that Attaleia, though still a large, rich and well- 
defended city, was a mere island in territory held by the Turks, who were 
free to ravage everything up to the city walls. Byzantine sea power ensured 
a steady supply of food, but one which was only adequate, not sufficient to 
support unusual demands. The other sources about the city, though they 
record some more details, do nothing to contradict this general impression. 

Continuing existence of the Jewish colony suggests that commercial 
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life was maintained. Late in the reign of John Comnenus, a converted Jew 
who had also baptized his brothers petitioned the emperor to grant him the 
synagogue, the residence of his parents, and various articles which had been 
seized by his former co-religionists. The house was converted into the 
church of the Holy Resurrection and monks were settled in it, but the Jews 
denied having the property of the converts. The case dragged on into the 
reign of Manuel when the emperor issued a rescript in reply to a second 
petition ordering the dux of the Cibyrrhaeot theme to summon the Jews and 
force them to take an oath.^ In these documents, Attaleia, though a large 
city, is referred to as a kastron or castle, since the fortifications were its 
dominant and most essential feature. It appears similarly in the more 
homely contemporary narrative of a miracle of Saint Nicholas of Myra. Àn 
Egyptian fisherman, caught in a storm off his native shore, prayed to Saint 
Nicholas, who delivered him safely to Attaleia. When he arrived, he asked 
directions to the saint's church where he recognized Nicholas from his icon; 
he thereupon became a Christian and took up residence in the city.?? 

Because of the importance of Cilicia, Antioch and the crusading states 
to its policy, the imperial government continued to be interested in the 
Mediterranean coast. In 1158, Manuel Comnenus arrived in Attaleia on his 
way east; he left his horses to be cared for, along with the bulk of his 
army. It was perhaps on this occasion that he had the walls rebuilt, 
apparently as part of his general strengthening of the defenses of the entire 
Mediterranean coast.” 

After the disastrous battle of Myriokephalon in 1176, the Byzantines 
lost many strategic positions in Asia Minor, but Attaleia was able to resist 
a long siege by the Turks, who were making great advances on the news of 
Manuel’s death in 1180. In 1191, when the French king Philip Augustus 
returned from the Third Crusade, Attaleia, described as a castellum 
optimum, was still in imperial hands, even though Lycia, to the west, had 
fallen to the Turks. During the last period of Byzantine rule, Attaleia and 
whatever territory still depended on it was organized into a separate pro- 
vince, recognizing the reality of the loss of most of the old Cibyrrhaeot 
theme; the new province of Attaleia appears in a document of Alexius III 
dated 1199.? 

In the chaos after the Fourth Crusade, the city finally slipped from 
Byzantine hands to be taken over by an Italian adventurer, Aldobrandini, 
who had been brought up in Greek customs. In 1207, when his domains 
were attacked by the Turks, Aldobrandini called on Walter of Cyprus who 
brought in a sizable force, but mutual suspicions between the two Christian 
groups led to an invitation to the Turks who occupied Attaleia on 5 March 
1207. The city later revolted, but was soon recaptured and has remained 
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Turkish ever since.” I 

The archaeological record of the six centuries of Byzantine rule is | 
meager. The greatest monument, the fortifications of the early tenth 
century, has already been considered. Neither the churches of Saint | 
Nicholas and of the Holy Resurrection, nor the synagogue of the Jews, nor | 
the storehouses for military and naval supplies mentioned in the sources, — 
have been located. Among the remains, only a chapel built into the north 
arch of the Gate of Hadrian belongs to the period, as do the various 
rebuildings of the church of Justinian, the Cumanin Cami.^^ In the first of 
these, the plan of the church was modified to become cruciform; later, the 
structure was strengthened to support a stone vaulting system. A subsequent 
rebuilding included many repairs, the construction of new cross-vaults, and 
painting of frescoes of which one, showing the Visitation, has partially 
survived. Although no evidence for dating these stages of construction has 
been found, they show that the church was continuously in use and that the 
city had the resources to maintain the large and elegant building.” 
Whether this is the church of the Theotokos of Egypt, attested in the 
eleventh century when Saint Lazarus cured a citizen of Attaleia in a dream, 
is unknown.”° 

The remains thus only hint of the long continuing importance of 
Attaleia, attested by the unusually abundant literary sources. Maintenance 
of the fortifications in their original extent shows that the city suffered no 
diminution of its area, while the rebuilding of the Justinianic church 
indicates that at least one major building within the walls could be 
maintained. Yet no real conclusions can be drawn, since the fate of the 
monumental] Roman buildings which the city certainly possessed is 
completely unknown. However large its area, it is unlikely that Attaleia 
escaped substantial transformation in the Dark Ages or later, but only 
excavation could reveal the extent of any changes. The available evidence, 
though, does suggest that Attaleia, unique in the region, continued to 
flourish through the Byzantine age. 


Perge 


The splendid remains of Perge, which stand beneath a flat-topped hill 
overlooking the Kestros about five miles from the sea, show that it was one 
of the richest cities of Roman Asia Minor. Its fertile territory produced an 
abundance of food for its citizens as well as for the flocks of sheep whose 
wool was the most important local product. With the wealth thus produced, 
Perge was adorned with monumental buildings whose remains are the most 
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impressive of this coast.*’ 

The history of Perge in Late Antiquity is virtually a blank.” Coins 
reveal something of the crisis of the third century, when the city, like 
several in Pamphylia and Pisidia, was the scene of some activity, but the 
sources are silent from then until the reign of Justinian. Perge was the last 
city of Asia Minor to strike its own coins, a right which hundreds had exer- 
cised. The late coins show that Perge was slow to achieve the distinctions 
which many large cities had gained; it became neokoros, honored with an 
imperial temple, only under Valerian, and was awarded the title of 
Metropolis by the last emperor to strike municipal coins in Asia Minor, 
Tacitus (275-276), in whose name the Tacitian Metropolitan games were 
established.” 

These honors reflected the role of the city in the military operations 
of the day, when Perge was for a brief time the imperial headquarters. They 
have left tangible evidence in a remarkable series of acclamations carved on 
a pillar set up on the main colonnaded street. They acclaim Perge as the 
only city with the right of asylum, as neocorate since the time of Vespasian; 
honored with the sacred vexillum and a silver coinage; the treasury of the 
emperors, four times neocorate, first of the assize centers; the place where 
consulars give games and seek honors; the head of Pamphylia, true in 
everything; all these honors awarded by the Roman senate. The inscription 
not only reveals the unparalleled extent of honors in this time of crisis but, 
by implication, a satisfying triumph over its bitter rival, Side.? 

At the other end of the period, Procopius records that Justinian built 
a poor house named for Saint Michael in Emporium, the port of Perge.® 
For the fate of the city in the intervening age, it is necessary to examine the 
remains and inscriptions. 

Perge was built on a relatively simple plan: a main colonnaded street, 
with shops on either side and a water-channel in the middle, led from the 
city gate northwards to the foot of the Acropolis; before reaching it, it was 
intersected at a right angle by another which connected the eastern and 
western gates. The principal public buildings lay on or near these streets. 

The imposing Hellenistic fortifications which still dominate the urban 
landscape were repaired and extended in Late Antiquity. The colonnaded 
street began in a square outside the Hellenistic gate on the southern side of 
the city, where it had expanded under the Roman peace. A wall at the 
southern end of this square was rebuilt into a new city gate and provided 
with a forecourt for defence. The wall and gate were built of brick and 
spoils and covered on the outside with a facade of reused marble. They 
formed part of an enclosure which extended the walled part of the city 
southward by about 150m to include the square and adjacent buildings. 
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Another monumental gate was added at tbe western end of the second 
colonnaded street, and much of the circuit of walls was rebuilt of neat 
stonework with reinforcing arches on the interior which bore a walkway. 
These rebuildings and expansion seem to belong to the fourth or fifth 
centuries, when the city would have needed to defend itself against the 
Isaurians.9 

The square in front of the Hellenistic south gate contained shops 
which were extensively rebuilt in Late Antiquity. On its southern side, it 
was adorned with a monumental arch in the time of Diocletian, which was 
subsequently hidden by the adjacent new wall." The western row of shops 
gave access to a grandiose Roman bath, built over the Hellenistic walls and 
filling about half the new walled enclosure which was evidently built to 
accommodate it. The structure contains the usual complement of lavishly 
decorated hot and cold rooms, some apsidal, and a large palaestra. Its 
remains show extensive traces of late antique activity, including new walls, 
a colonnade, a mosaic and apparently a chapel in the palaestra. Pottery, 
coins and fragments of mosaic were also found in the recent excavations; 
the latest pottery is of the seventh century, after which the site produces no 
evidence.“ 

The chief marketplace of the Roman city, a broad colonnaded square 
with shops on the sides, stood to the east of the main street where it had 
been partially built over the old Hellenistic wall, illustrating thereby the 
security of the times. It was extensively rebuilt in Late Antiquity: all 
entrances except the western were closed, some of the shops on the eastern 
side were converted into two-storey vaulted rooms and the columns before 
them walled up. Walls of the shops were covered with frescoes and their 
floors with mosaics, and a chapel was apparently built in the north side of 
the square. In front of one of the shops of the north colonnade, a game 
board was carved on a reused statue base with stone seats set up next to it, 
while a round building, probably the Temple of Tyche, in the center of the 
square was converted into a domed brick structure, apparently a fountain. 
Although the function of some of these rebuildings is clear enough — the 
decoration was typical of the age, similar game boards can be seen on the 
Embolos of Ephesus — the purpose of walling the colonnades and blocking 
the entrances is not clear, nor has the chronology of the work been 
determined; it is possible that some of the reconstruction might represent a 
changing function of the building over a long period.” 

As the ecclesiastical metropolis of Pamphylia, Perge was adorned 
with impressive basilical churches. At least two of them were of an unusual 
plan which reflects the architectural innovation notable here and at Side. 
There appears to have been a Pamphylian school of ecclesiastical 
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architecture, apparently connected with Egypt and Greece and influential in 
many parts of the eastern Mediterranean coasts. The first example, 
southeast of the Agora, is a three-aisled basilica of about 50 x 35 meters 
with a large colonnaded atrium ("Church A”). Its plan combines a 
traditional basilica with a cruciform church by introducing a broad transept 
before the apse which is itself flanked by rectangular chambers. Transept 
and apse projected from the nave to give the church a T-shaped plan. The 
building was carefully constructed of large limestone blocks laid in regular 
courses virtually without mortar. It employed many spoils in the interior 
and its walls were decorated with frescoes. A proposed dating to the fourth 
century remains to be confirmed." 

The colonnades of the main street, covered with a typical mosaic 
pavement, gave access to a row of shops. Part of it, according to an 
inscription inserted into the design, was restored by a pater, the count 
Jordanus, when Flavius Thomas was governor of Pamphylia.9* The shops 
themselves show much evidence of rebuilding in Late Antiquity, with 
secondary walls, pottery and coins — none of them yet published — 
providing evidence for the period.” 

The street led ultimately to a grandiose nymphaeum which was 
remodelled in Late Antiquity by the addition of a pair of staircases leading 
behind it. In front of the nymphaeum, the other colonnaded street led 
westward to a palaestra which saw the construction on its north side of a 
tetraconch building of uncertain purpose, but probably of late antique 
date." 

South of the palaestra and west of the main street stood the largest 
church, apparently the cathedral, of Perge ("church B"), a five aisled 
basilica of 32 x 45m, with narthex and atrium." Although it conformed 
more closely to the basilical plan than Church A near the Agora, it also had 
a broad transept before the apse which was similarly flanked by rectangular 
chambers. This church was also of fine ashlar construction. Its interior was 
revetted with marble and had extensive mosaics on floors and walls as well 
as some opus sectile on the floor. It employed many spoils. The semidome 
over the apse bears traces of reconstruction. The whole building was 
eventually destroyed by fire. In this case, too, no firm dating has been 
established. Remains of another church, possibly converted from a small 
temple, lay immediately to the south among peristyle buildings which might 
have been part of the bishop's palace or of a residential quarter.” 

The Acropolis, which rises above the Roman city, was not an active 
part of it. In Late Antiquity, however, it saw some occupation. Here, the 
remains of a large basilical church, whose central part alone measures 30 
x 18 meters, have been discovered though not published. There was also a 
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smaller church near the south edge of the hill. Both appear to have been of 
the fifth or early sixth century. In addition, a small chapel, and an arched 
chamber, apparently representing an establishment of monks, were also 
found cut into the rock of the acropolis; they could not be dated.” 

Two major buildings, the Stadium and the Theatre, lay outside the 
circuit of the walls. Late antique inscriptions show that both continued in 
use. The name of Zoticus the goldsmith was carved on a seat in the stadium 
and an acclamation in honour of Moschion, evidently a governor, adorned 
the same building." A similar acclamation, carved in the Theatre, praised 
the "Olympian work" of a certain Cornelianus, also probably a governor, 
and invited him to take a front seat. A fountain by the entrance to the 
Theatre, itself possibly a late antique structure, bore painted inscriptions, 
"may the good fortune of the city be victorious".^ In the same area, a 
temple 850 meters south of the city gate was destroyed, evidently by the 
Christians and covered with buildings.” 

Another quarter of the city developed in Late Antiquity on a hill east 
of the Theatre, where pottery and tiles as well as remains of a substantial 
building show extensive habitation. The building was a rectangular structure 
of brick and stone to which an apse of rubble with brick courses was added. 
in its final stage, it was evidently a church, perhaps datable to the fifth 
century by the style of the capitals found in it." 

Fragmentary verse inscriptions further illustrate the activity of late 
antique governors. One of them, carved on the entablature of the colonnade 
of the main street, honors a governor who paved the street with marble; he 
was a native of Smyrna whose name, only partially preserved, ended in - 
llos. Nearby, on the lintel of a door, Attalus was praised for his labors, 
presumably because he had provided some public works. À third proclaims 
Rufus, "the bright star of the country", whose deeds are not specified. 
Finally, a long Latin inscription. honored Flavius Philippus, praetorian 
prefect under Constantius II, who was disgraced and posthumously 
rehabilitated; his statue was one of many set up in the eastern provinces by 
the repentant emperor." 

The inscriptions not only show the continuing use of various buildings 
but illustrate the active role which governor and patres played in the life of 
the capital city. The work which they did, though it can rarely be identified, 
is reflected in the surviving monuments which show evidence of repair, 
rebuilding and new construction. The whole gives a clear, if not detailed, 
impression of an active and prosperous city, which flourished through the 
reign of Justinian. 

In the succeeding age, as the country was devastated by Arab attacks, 
Perge sank rapidly into obscurity and oblivion. The one local figure who 
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appears in Byzantine history was the bishop Sissinius, called Pastillas, a 
leader of the iconoclastic council of 754. But even he may have resided in 
the capital. ? Archaeology and the bishops’ lists reveal the fate of the city 
without providing the details which might explain it. Virtually no remains 
of the Byzantine period have been reported within the city walls; only a 
small church built over the intersection of the two colonnaded streets 
suggests continuing habitation, but it has been neither published nor dated. 
Otherwise, the city seems io have withdrawn to the acropolis where a 
cistern and some rooms of uncertain nature could belong to the period. 
Lack of fortification on the acropolis, however, suggests that the hill did not 
shelter a major settlement.*? 

The bishops' lists show that the decline took place in the Dark Ages. 
In the seventh and early ninth century, the bishopric of Perge appears as the 
metropolis of Pamphylia, but beginning with the mid-ninth century, it is 
called the bishopric of Perge and Syllaion, indicating that the metropolitan 
see had moved to the latter, a fortified town of some importance at the 
time.?' Perge, for whatever reason, declined from its former prosperity to 
become a ruin. The good preservation of its remains, not modified or built 
over by the Byzantines, further attests to the abandonment of the site. 


Syllaion and Aspendos 


The steep round hill of Syllaion, with the artificially cut sides that make it 
project sharply from the surrounding plain, is a conspicuous landmark from 
Perge, eight miles away. Aspendos, some ten miles further east, is built on 
a similarly imposing hill by the banks of the Eurymedon. Both cities 
flourished in the classical period and show evidence of late antique 
occupation. Subsequently, Syllaion continued to be a major town while 
Aspendos sank into obscurity. Since neither has been excavated, the 
evidence is limited and both may be considered together. 

Late antique sources reveal only that Syllaion was a bishopric, a 
banal fact that finds interesting confirmation in the standing remains." The 
acropolis contains a relatively small church (10 x 8 m), built over and 
incorporating much of an earlier building. A two-storey rectangular hall of 
similar size (11 x 7 m) is attached perpendicular to its south side; they were 
once apparently joined by a common courtyard. The nature and location of 
the building have suggested that it was the palace of the bishop and that the 
church was his cathedral. The whole complex has been dated to the fifth or 
early sixth century. Its restrained size and generally undistinguished 
construction seems to indicate that Syllaion was at that time a small and not 
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construction seems to indicate that Syllaion was at that time a small and not 
very prosperous place." 

It is important to note, though, that only the buildings on the 
acropolis have been investigated. The center of the Roman and late antique 
city was in the plain below, where the remains have been obscured or 
destroyed by the modern village. If more were known of them, the general 
picture might be very different. The only other evidence for the period 
consists of a cutious inscription, which invokes a blessing on a person 
whose name is equivalent to the number 1345. Since each letter in the 
Greek alphabet has a numerical value, calculations of this kind could be 
readily made; in this case, however, the number cannot be determined.** 

Syllaion was a place of considerable importance in the Byzantine 
period, second in this region only to Attaleia. A rare piece of precisely 
dated evidence indicates that it was a commercial and administrative centre 
in 718/9. A seal of that year was made for Anastasius, the general 
commerciarius of the apotheke of Isauria and Syllaion." That is, the city 
was the site of an imperial warehouse (the apotheke) for goods collected in 
payment of taxes, and its director (the commerciarius) was responsible for 
commerce and taxation in the province. The boundaries of these customs 
provinces seem to have been fluid; at this time Syllaion was evidently the 
headquarters of a district that comprised much of the south coast of Asia 
Minor. By the ninth century, it had replaced Perge as metropolitan 
archbishopric, a role it retained until 1084, when the distinction was 
transferred to Attaleia.®® At the time of its elevation, the city was a major 
bastion of the Cibyrrhaeot theme, seat of the chief subordinate officer of the 
general, the turmarch or his personal representative, the ek prosopou.”' 

In spite of its importance Syllaion rarely appears in history, and then 
in a military context. In 655, an Arab fleet attacked but failed to take it and 
in 677 the Arab fleet which had blockaded Constantinople for four years 
was wrecked as it sailed by its shore. The success of this fortress in 
resisting assault is reflected in its appearance in an apocalypse of the late 
seventh century, where it is named as one of the very few places which 
would never be taken by an enemy." 

The acropolis of Syllaion contained the center of the Byzantine city, 
which was apparently far too small to fill its large ovoid of some 800 by 
400 meters. Instead, the southwestern corner, an area of about 200 meters 
square was fortified separately. This wall was faced with carefully arranged 
large spoils in a technique appropriate to the Dark Ages. [Fig. 1]? The 
fortifications also enclosed an area of similar extent below the acropolis, 
taking advantage of standing or ruined ancient buildings to provide a 
defensive perimeter around the approach to the hill. [Fig. 2] Since these 
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Fig. 1. Syllaion: acropolis fortification 





Fig. 2. Syllaion: lower fortifications 
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Fig. 4. Syllaion: 
f ‘Palace’ from the east 
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chronology.” 

This citadel leaves outside its circuit one building which has been 
dated to the Byzantine period. Immediately adjacent to the late antique 
cathedral on the Acropolis is a second church of similar size. It has three 
apses and may have borne a dome. A date in the seventh or eighth century 
has been proposed.” 

The Byzantine fortification contains, or bears, one of the greatest 
monuments of Byzantine Pamphylia. This is a building of three stories built 
directly on the line of the wall, which provides the lower section of its 
north face. [Figs. 3, 4, 5] It stands to its full height and forms a rectangle 
of about 15 x 10m. There are doors or windows on the ground floor, 
narrow slits in the intermediate level (corresponding to the upper part of the 
wall), and large windows with brick arches on the upper floor, where the 
main chamber was located. Postholes for the beams which supported the 
floors are still visible, as is the stone staircase which led to the upper 
floors. The building is constructed of large and regularly coursed spoils up 
to the arches of the windows, and above them of smaller stones, suggesting 
two major stages of construction. Most of the work seems Byzantine, and 
the building follows a plan familiar in later Byzantine palaces.” 

There is a strong possibility that this building is to be identified with the 
praetorium, or commander’s headquarters known from a ninth century 
saint’s life. Saint Anthony the Younger, called John while he was still in 
secular life, was made governor ex prosopou of Syllaion — that is, 
representative of the general of the Cibyrrhaeot theme — in 821 or 822. 
While holding this office, he demonstrated his precocious piety by 
frequently inviting monks to his table and by attempting to suppress vice in 
a novel and humane manner. He ordered that male and female prostitutes, 
when found, should be brought to the praetorium where their hair would be 
cut off and be sent away with ridicule.” The scene of this and other 
activity could well have been the large surviving building. 

John the governor successfully defended Syllaion against the enemies 
of the empire. In 822, loyal to the reigning emperor Michael II, he defeated 
the forces of the rebel Thomas the Slav who had gained control of most of 
Asia Minor. When the revolt was suppressed, he punished the local 
partisans of the rebel by confiscating their money and property, but later, 
when a new emperor, Theophilus, came to the throne in 829, John was 
denounced by his victims and punished for his zeal.” 

In 824, Syllaion suffered an event probably far more common than 
the fragmentary sources indicate. An Arab fleet was sighted out at sea ‘like 
a thick cloud', headed for the city. The watchman repeated the news to the 
general, who ordered preparations made for the emergency: everybody — 
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men, women and boys — was to man the wall; the women and boys were 
to dress in men’s clothing so that the enemy would think that the defending 
force was larger than it actually was. The Saracens swiftly beached their 
ships and disembarked with a force of sixty armed cavalry and many foot 
soldiers. They approached the walls, where their leader demanded an 
interview with the general. John, who had grown up in Syria before his 
parents emigrated to Attaleia, appeared on the wall and addressed the Arab 
in his native tongue. He wondered why the Saracens should bother with 
such a small town whose poor population it would be no glory to defeat. 
When the Arab replied that he and his men had been sent out to ravage the 
whole coast, John, realizing that his enemy intended to carry out this 
obligation, threatened him with the wrath of God should he attack ‘this 
paltry town’, In case divine vengeance were not immediately available, 
however, he offered him gifts to speed him on his way. The Arab accepted 
the bribe and left.” 

This dialogue, though its words may be the fabrication of an 
hagiographer, is a remarkable illustration of the times, when Syllaion and 
places like it would be attacked and held to ransom by an enemy who might 
prefer a swift bribe to the uncertain proceeds of a long siege. Abandonment 
of the countryside and other sites, however, shows that the Saracens could 
also resort to sieges and savage devastation when they chose. Syllaion, the 
second city of Pamphylia and major base of the Cibyrrhaeot theme, was 
neither large nor strong. At the time of the attack, sufficient manpower was 
not available to guard the walls, doubtless those of the acropolis which are 
heavily defended by nature for most of their circuit, and the city could 
reasonably be called small and paltry, its people poor. These expressions 
of a contemporary writer from Constantinople are extremely valuable as 
confirmation of the evidence of the site and its remains. The town had 
evidently contracted to the acropolis, where, indeed, a large palace was 
built, but little trace of other activity has survived. Only a small chapel of 
uncertain date, repairs to the walls, and a round tower in the northwest 
corner — perhaps a watchtower for warning against just such attacks as 
described in the saint’s life — have been assigned to the period.” This 
‘paltry’ place was one of the most important of the Mediterranean coast of 
Anatolia. 

John the governor eventually deserted his post in the middle of the 
night, proceeded to a stylite Eustathius who lived outside the city, and was 
tonsured as a monk. His first residence under his new name Anthony (by 
which he appears as Anthony the Younger in the calendar of Saints) was a 
cell beneath the stylite’s column, When the news became known, the 
general of the theme arrived with his fleet, entered Syllaion, and posted an 
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announcement of John’s desertion and consequent sentence of death. During 
the night, however, he was warned in a dream not to harm the holy man. 
On the following day, therefore, he talked with the leaders of the city and 
arranged a meeting with Anthony in which he fell at the monk's feet. 
Anthony then went on foot to Bithynia to practice asceticism in a remote 
corner of the diocese of Prusias. He did not cut himself off completely, 
however, for one day, while he was dining with the bishop, a man from 
Syllaion happened to be present and recognized him as the former general. 
Anthony went on to live in holiness in Bithynia and the capital until his 
death in 865 at the age of eighty.” 

Other natives, or residents, of Syllaion in the Dark Ages were of a 
different piety. The bishop Constantine was made patriarch of 
Constantinople by Constantine V at the iconoclastic Council of 754. 
Evidently an ardent iconoclast, he held the office for twelve years. When 
the heretical doctrine was revived as official policy by Leo V two 
generations later, another bishop of Syllaion rose to prominence. He had 
formerly been known as Casimatas and was a teacher of grammar and law 
who had joined a monastery to escape a law suit, and had changed his name 
to Antonius. The monk rose to become bishop of Syllaion and went there 
to administer his see until the emperor, hearing of his reputation, had him 
recalled to the capital, where he became one of the architects of the second 
iconoclastic Council in 815. When the patriarch whom this council 
appointed died in 821, the vacant see was given to Antonius, who presided 
over the church until his death in 837.” 

Syllaion thus had the unusual distinction of being the home of two 
iconoclastic patriarchs, which may suggest that the population of the district 
was given to the heresy. Such an impression might be confirmed by noting 
that the other leader of the iconoclasts in 754 was bishop of the nearby 
Perge, but, in two of these three cases, if is impossible to determine 
whether the bishops had anything to do with the sees which were entrusted 
to them, or whether they administered them in absentia, as permanent 
residents of the capital. 

All the references to the city relate to the Dark Ages, the time when 
it replaced Perge as the metropolitan bishopric and was evidently an 
important place by the standards of the day. Its fate between then and the 
settlement of the Turks, under whom it was again to flourish, is unknown. 

The neighboring city of Aspendos, built on a hill overlooking the 
Eurymedon halfway between Syllaion and Side, is far less well known.” 
It has no history after the classical period; only its assumption in the fifth 
and sixth centuries of the name Primupolis, perhaps in honour of a local 
saint, is recorded.’ It continued, however, to function as a bishopric 
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under its ancient name throughout the Byzantine period. The archaeological 
record provides a welcome, if skimpy, supplement. 

Buildings of Late Antiquity show that both the lower town and the 
acropolis continued to be occupied. In the former, the style of two large 
structures south of the theater, both apparently baths and bearing a strong 
resemblance to the baths near the agora of Side, has suggested that they 


were built in the period. The broad flat top of the acropolis hill made it a 


suitable site for Roman civic buildings and, eventually, a small church of 
the usual basilical type with three aisles. Extensive rebuilding of the 
massive Roman basilica there may also be late antique or Byzantine." 
This limited evidence indicates that Aspendos in Late Antiquity had 
the resources for substantial new construction. Nothing similar is indicated 
for the Byzantine age, when the town seems to have withdrawn to its 
acropolis. The only probable traces of Byzantine construction are the 
scattered and poorly preserved walls which reinforced the naturally 
precipitous slopes of the hill.’ Whether the place long continued to be 
inhabited, as the bishops’ lists might imply, cannot yet be determined. 


Side 


Side, like Attaleia, lies directly on the sea, in a location which would 
appear to be the most favorable in Pamphylia: it occupies a spit of land with 
a protected harbour at its extremity. The small peninsula could easily be 
walled off, allowing the site to profit from its location on the coast and at 
the end of one of the few routes through the Taurus to Pisidia and the inner 
Anatolian plateau. Its harbour provided a convenient and strategic landfall 
between the Levant, Cyprus and the West, a place where an army or fleet 
could find sufficient supplies, and a natural entrepot for the agricultural 
products of the plain and the timber of the interior. The surrounding 
plain was rich, noted especially for its grain and olives. ^* 

By the third century Side was a magnificent city with broad 
colonnaded streets and imposing public buildings, controlling a large and 
rich territory that stretched to the neighbouring mountains." Its splendor, 
however, was achieved at the price of constant vigilance. Drifüng sands so 
threatened the harbour that ‘the port of Side’ became a proverbial 
expression for unending toil."* Under a strong government, when the 
work of dredging could constantly be done, the city prospered, only to fall 
into decline in times of trouble when its resources were inadequate to 
maintain the harbour. This is now completely filled with silt and sand. 

Side is the most thoroughly excavated site in Pamphylia and has 
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produced the largest body of inscriptions. Lack of established chronology, 
however, makes this material virtually impossible to arrange in order. The 
following discussion, therefore, will first consider evidence from the 
beginning of the period, then examine the rest of the late antique site 
according to the location, rather than the date, of its buildings. The poorly 
known Byzantine period (7th-12th centuries) will be treated in the final 
section. 


Crisis and recovery 


In the mid-third century, probably in the reign of Gallienus, Side was 
attacked by the Goths who were ravaging Asia Minor by land and sea. They 
besieged the city with machines and wooden towers mounted on wheels and 
protected with iron plates and skins, but were foiled by the defenders who 
built higher towers on their walls, and were finally forced to withdraw.” 
Whether or not this was an isolated incident, the severe damage 1t entailed 
meant that the following age was a time of extensive reconstruction. 

Like its rival Perge, Side had gained the valued honor of the 
neocorate under Vespasian. In the late third century, when rivalry between 
these neighbouring cities seems to have reached its peak, the distinction was 
increased as other temples were built or recognized as deserving an honor 
equal to that of imperial temples. By the reign of Aurelian (270-275), Side 
was three times neocorate and under Tacitus (275-276) gained the 
unprecedented honor of a sixth neocorate as well as the title metropolis.’ 
Perge, however, which had also become Metropolis under Tacitus, 
apparently remained capital of the province. The occasion for the award 
of these titles is to be sought in the increasing role of Side as a military and 
naval base in the imperial campaigns of the late third century against the 
Goths and Isaurians in southern and eastern Asia Minor. "° 

At the beginning of Late Antiquity, Side occupied its headland, 800 
meters long and about 300 meters wide at its narrowest point.! It was 
protected by a massive Hellenistic rampart a kilometer long with an 
elaborate monumental gate in its northern part. Outside, a large Roman 
nymphaeum faced the gate; beyond it stretched the necropolis. Two 
colonnaded streets converged on the gate. The most important, which ran 
westward, was the main artery of the city, conducting traffic to the Agora 
and adjacent Theater in the center. There, it was interrupted by an irregular 
square to resume again under a triumphal arch and to continue past a large 
bath to the harbour where twin temples overlooked the busy commercial 
port. The second street led southward to the greatest ecclesiastical complex 
of the city and region. 
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Almost every part of this area was affected by building or 
reconstruction in the time of Diocletian and his immediate successors, an 
age of recovery and great prosperity for the city. The exiguous historical 
sources do not allow any appreciation of this age, for they concentrate on 
the great persecutions of Christians by Diocletian. They reveal that the city 
produced a group of nine martyrs, eight farmers and a carpenter, who were 
arrested after they tore down the statues in the Temple of Artemis. After 
failing to succumb to horrendous tortures, they were thrown to wild beasts 
who refused to devour them. They were finally decapitated. Other local 
martyrs achieved their crowns in other parts of the empire.'’ 

The restoration of Side was especially commemorated in a series of 
inscriptions which honor a local benefactor and his family, Bryonianus 
Lollianus, described as ducenarius, primipilarius, former procurator, 
relative and descendant of men of consular rank, founder of the city and 
lover of his country, was responsible for building or restoring public works 
in the time of Diocletian or somewhat later.'? He was celebrated with his 
wife, Quirinia Patra, daughter and descendant of men of consular rank, and 
their son, Bryonianus Jasonianus Seleucus. Lollianus, otherwise unknown, 
was actually a local man of equestrian rank who rose through two 
respectable grades in the office of the governor or vicar and then gained the 
honorary title of ex-procurator, either for his services or for his 
benefactions to his city. His marriage to a rich lady whose family held the 
much more respectable senatorial rank seems to have been his greatest 
success. Such an alliance was not so surprising as it might seem, because 
Lollianus' position gained him an exemption from the expensive burden of 
service in the local council, an advantage which would allow a family to 
conserve its fortune. He was thus able to contribute generously to Side. 

The family is known from a series of statues erected by the several 
gerousiae of the city. Side at this time was divided into four qüarters, those 
of the Great Gate and the Great Factory in the eastern section, and of the 
Quadriga and the Altar of Zeus in the western. Each quarter had its own 
gerousia, or council of elders. The names were taken from the most 
prominent monuments of the city: the Great Gate was the main city gate on 
which the colonnaded streets converged, the Quadriga was a statue of an 
emperor in a chariot, probably on the triumphal arch which spanned the 
main street near the Theatre, and the Altar of Zeus was a massive square 
structure on the street between the Theatre and the harbour; the Great 
Factory has not been located. '™ 

Inscriptions on their statues reveal that Lollianus and his family 
rebuilt the ruined aqueduct from its sources to the center of the city, thus 
guaranteeing a supply of fresh water. This aqueduct, which led twenty miles 
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from the upper Melas river, had been so severely damaged by a flood that 
it no longer functioned; it may have suffered further damage during the 
recent invasions and civil wars which would, in any case, have precluded 
extensive repairs. The epigram addressed to Lollianus by the Tetrapolitae 
(the people of the Quadriga quarter) on the main street near the Theatre 
records that 'the river came back, not unwilling, by your aid, founder', 
while his construction was praised by the Megalopylitae (the people of the 
Great Gate quarter) on their statue beside the nymphaeum which, according 
to the accompanying epigram, rejoiced in the echo of the perpetually 
flowing water.'!® Other statues of Lollianus adorned the main street, while 
those of his wife stood near the Theatre and on the street which led south 
from the city gate; that of his son was set up near the gate."" It seems 
probable that the statues were erected by the gerousiae in their respective 
quarters. In the inscriptions, Lollianus is called Ktistios, "Founder", and his 
wife Pegasis, the name of a nymph, appropriate to one who helped bring 
water to the city," 

Traces of the work of Lollianus could probably be found in the 
aqueduct, of which numerous repairs are mentioned."? After entering the 
city north of the main gate, the aqueduct ended in two cisterns, one open 
and one enclosed, both facing onto the irregular-shaped square in the city 
center, The enclosed cistern was concealed by an elaborate ornamental 
facade 17.5 meters long, which took the place of the north colonnade of the 
main street opposite the Agora. It was decorated with fountains and 
projecting aediculae that contained Roman copies of classical statues 
apparently abstracted from buildings in other parts of the city. The style of 
its architecture has suggested a date in the late third century. It was quite 
probably therefore part of the projects of Lollianus.'?? 

Remains of buildings and other inscriptions reflect the great revival 
and prosperity of the late third century. Under Tacitus, who showed special 
favor to the city and region, the local Council, People and Gerousia 
dedicated a statue to the Roman Senate on the main street near the theatre. 
Diocletian, who brought the peace which made much of the improvement 
possible, was honoured by a statue near the city gate, and again with his 
colleague Maximian in or near the large bath near the harbour.’*! 

Two columns which once bore statues stand near the entrance to the 
theater and reveal one of its major functions in late Antiquity. Set up by the 
gerousia of the Tetrapolitae according to a decree of the Metropolis of Side 
to honor a certain Modestus and a high priestess, Modesta (probably 
husband and wife), the columns bear reliefs of gladiators, or more 
probably, of the hunters and wild beasts who provided a popular form of 
entertainment in the theaters of the day. The inscriptions may be dated to 
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the reign of Aurelian (270-275) or later. The importance of such 
spectacles is shown by the rebuilding of the Theatre in which a thick wall 
on a high base was erected around the orchestra to protect the audience 
from the beasts. A loggia in the lower part of the cavea, covered with a 
baldachin and approached by two flights of steps, was probably reserved for 
the governor as he presided over the games, and may be contemporary with 
the modifications; neither work has been dated.'^ 

The Temple of Athena which overlooked the harbour still functioned, 
recently honored as a neocorate temple with the right of asylum; another of 
the neocorates had been granted for the unlocated temple of Dionysus. Both 
are mentioned in the dedication to the Roman Senate on the main street, as 
is the sacred dining hall of the city, which has not been located." 

An enigmatic enclosure, south of the Agora and connected with it by 
a colonnaded street, bore a striking resemblance to that marketplace.” 
It was comparable in size (88 x 69 m) and also consisted of a large square 
surrounded by porticoes on three sides. It seems, bowever, not to have had 
shops behind the colonnades. On the east side was a large rectangular 
marble-paved court with an elaborate decoration of projecting aediculae in 
two stories resembling the stage building of a theatre. It contained numerous 
statues of divinities (all Roman copies of Greek originals) and of Roman 
emperors. This court appears to have been dedicated to the imperial cult. 
The flanking spaces may have included a library. The function of the entire 
structure has not been determined: perhaps a civic agora, with the 
headquarters of the local government, or (less probably) the palaestra of a 
gymnasium not yet discovered. In the time of the Tetrarchy it was 
redecorated with statues of the reigning emperors: the remains have 
produced a cuirassed statue of Licinius, as well as a statue and a head of 
unidentified rulers. They reflect the characteristic economy of the age: both 
are reused, with their heads recarved into the appropriate likenesses. "^ 

Another impressive product of this age adorned the west necropolis, 
about 400 meters beyond the city wall. It consisted of a small but richly 
decorated funerary temple built on a platform in the center of an arcaded 
court. This in turn opened onto a far larger colonnaded court paved with 
marble and surrounded by a high wall; it had a gate flanked by towers 
opening directly onto the sea. The structure is dated by its extensive use of 
spoils and by its resemblance to the palace of Diocletian in Dalmatia and to 
the tomb of Romulus on the Appian Way. 
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After Constantine reunited the empire, Side was honored with a visit by his 
mother Helena during her pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 327. On that 
occasion, the city dedicated two statues to her in or near the Theatre, 
apparently in recognition of a benefaction."* Helena probably set up an 
endowment for needy children which was commemorated by a statue of 
Educatio Augustae erected on the main colonnaded street.'*? Constantine’s 
son and successor Constantius II was also honored by a statue set up on the 
main street near the Agora."? This may have reflected the gratitude of the 
city for the restoration of the harbour effected by the governor Fl. Areianus 
Alvpius. His work, probably a response to the eternal problem of the 
drifting sands which constantly threatened the harbour and thus the 
commercial life of the city, has been associated with the Persian wars of 
Constantius. The governor, too, received a statue. "*! 

It is in the reign of Constantius that Side makes two of its rare 
appearances in the history of this age. The Expositio totius mundi et gentium 
praises Pamphylia for its wealth in oil, and for its 'duas civitates 
splendidas', Perge and Side. The other account, however, deals with 
war. 

In 353, a major Isaurian revolt attacked the flat and arid steppe of 
Lycaonia. When the rebels made no headway there, they turned in the 
opposite direction, using unfrequented routes through the Taurus to descend 
on the rich and peaceful lands of Pamphylia. The country, however, was 
well protected by the Roman army because of the fear of such raids, and 
when the Isaurians reached the broad river Melas, they were attacked by 
legionary troops who marched from their winter quarters in Side and were 
driven back to their native mountains." The local governor, Quirinus, 
led the resistance; for his efforts, he apparently gained the title of Soter, 
'saviour',"^ The importance of Side as a military base is attested by this 
narrative alone, which also shows that the city had previously been free 
from attack. 

As a result of these events, Side was apparently made part of a 
regional defensive system, the limes Isauriae, designed to protect the region 
against the continuing incursions of the mountaineers. It was put to the test 
in 368 and 377, when Isaurian raids on Pamphylia (Side is not specifically 
mentioned) were driven off." The region suffered another attack, this 
time by the Goths of Tribigild in revolt against the government, in 399. On 
that occasion, the local landowners put together a force which defeated 
them between the Melas and the Eurymedon. ?? 

The last of Constantine's dynasty, Julian ‘the Apostate’ also received 
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a statue on the street near the Theatre, with a dedication honoring him as 
a god. The language, typical of the time, suggests the strength of the local 
pagan aristocracy, enthusiastic for the revival of the old religion." 
Nearby was a statue of Gratian (367-383) which merely names him, but 
other dedications of the period show that paganism did not die with Julian. 
The praetorian prefect Fl. Eutolmius Tatianus erected a group of statues to - 
Valentinian II (375-392), Theodosius (379-395) and his sons Arcadius and 
Honorius near the Theater. The inscription specifies that they were 
dedicated 'according to the traditional ritual' — that is, the pagan, of which 
Tatianus was àn adherent and for which he was eventually deposed and 
disgraced. ^? 

All these statues manifest the continuing interest of the central 
government in the welfare of the city. An inscription found outside the city 
gate may indicate a more substantial benefaction. It names the Forum of 
Arcadius, ‘called after the Lord of the World’, suggesting that a 
marketplace was built in his honor, or an old one renamed. If it were new, 
it might have been located between the Nymphaeum and the gate." 

Emperors, of course, were not the only benefactors of the city. 
Municipal officials were responsible for most public works, but occasionally 
a higher ranking administrator appears, such as the praetorian prefect 
Tatianus. The prefect's subordinate, the vicar, rarely makes an appearance: 
only Attius Philippus built or restored buildings, perhaps in the fifth 
century. 

Most of the officials who contributed to the embellishment and 
restoration of the city had the title of pater civitatis, the head of the 
municipal administration, and office most attested in the late fifth and early 
sixth centuries. Patres named Theodore and Fronto restored the Theatre, 
another (or the same) Theodore dedicated a mosaic of the main street near 
the Agora, and a meizoteros, or overseer, was responsible for the sidewalk 
mosaic near the Theatre.'*! The city honored a curator et corrector, 
supervisor of municipal financial affairs, whose name is missing, in the 
Theatre, while a fragmentary verse inscription praised the wisdom of a 
certain Eunomius, evidently a high official." 

Side seems also to have been a center of education. À local sophist 
named Troilus was well-known in the early fifth century when he ran a 
school in Constantinople and had considerable influence at court, while his 
brother, Philip, became a writer of some note. Philip, who went to the 
capital in the time of John Chrysostom, spent much of his life there and was 
three times candidate for the patriarchal throne. He wrote an enormous, 
digressive Christian History in 32 books whose style was condemned by 
Photius forits verbosity, inelegance and ostentation. The work has not 
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survived. ^ 

The city was later the birthplace of the famous jurist Tribonian, 
architect of the law-code of Justinian, and of a polymath of the same name, 
apparently a relative, who wrote on astrology, Homer and a variety of other 
subjects. One of his speeches was addressed to Justinian." 

Finally, Side, the ecclesiastical metropolis of a rich district, was also 
active in the affairs of the church. A local synod was held here in 390 
against the Messalian heretics, a group of Syrian origin influenced by the 
Manichaeans and apparently widespread in the region.'^ 


The Buildings 


The abundant archeological record clearly indicates the continuity of urban 
life through Late Antiquity, and the fact that this was a flourishing time. 
Unfortunately, the evidence suffers from the lack of clear chronology: for 
the most part, the buildings and inscriptions cannot be dated any more 
precisely than to the fourth-sixth centuries. The following discussion, 
therefore, will present the physical evidence of the period, without being 
able to point out any clear stages of development. It appears, though, that 
the age of Justinian may have been a particularly prosperous time. 

Side was surrounded by a magnificent Hellenistic rampart, most of 
which still survives. The Land Walls, almost a kilometre long, isolate the 
peninsula from the plain."* They included an elaborate gate, the 
ceremonial entrance to the city from which the two main colonnaded 
boulevards diverged. In the Roman period, it was richly decorated, so that 
a visitor to the city would pass through the gate proper into a semicircular 
enclosure lined with a two-story architectural facade in which stood statues 
of heroes and divinities. Although the later history of this gate is not 
known, the rest of the rampart preserves extensive traces of rebuilding in 
Late Antiquity. 

The section west of the gate received a new parapet with stone 
staircases, the whole southern part was converted into a projecting bulwark, 
new towers were added to the circuit, and numerous repairs carried out with 
mortar and brick.'*’ The most extensive repairs took place at the second, 
or east city gate, near the southern end of the circuit, at the bead of a street 
leading to the civic Agora and the Theatre. '"? 

This originally consisted of a double entrance gate, roofed with a 
defensive platform and opening onto a rectangular courtyard. In Late 
Antiquity, two tall flanking towers of good ashlar spoils in much mortar 
were attached to the outside of the wall. The two gates were reduced to 
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much narrower openings; one lintel of the blocking bears a Christogram in 
relief. The platform above received a new crenelated parapet, a black and 
white geometric mosaic, and a decoration of Roman reliefs showing 
armour, helmets and weapons. Finally, the court behind was also modified 
by blocking its side entrances and converting part of it into shops or a 
chapel. In these operations, all kinds of spoils were employed. The 
excavation of the East Gate shows that the work was done in a Christian 
period after a long time of neglect or disuse — most likely the Roman 
peace.!® It is perhaps to be associated with the troubles provoked by the 
Isaurian attacks of the mid-fourth century, which inspired other places of 
the region to improve their defence. 

The monuments of late antique Side may be most easily considered 
by following the main colonnaded street from the central city gate to the 
harbour, then the eastern street from the same gate to the sea. A visitor who 
entered the city through its elaborate main gate would face a broad 
triangular square where the two colonnaded streets began. 

The main street, which led straight ahead, had two quite distinct 
parts: it bends between the Gate and the Theatre, then runs broad and 
straight from there to the harbour. The first part, paved with large flat 
stones and usually about ten meters wide, follows a slightly irregular 
course. It is lined with colonnades of greatly varying depth whose late 
antique origin is shown by the promiscuous variety of columns, capitals and 
bases. The columns supported an architrave which appears in this period to 
have been largely of wood. The wooden roof above provided a typical 
sheltered passageway in front of solid walls frequently pierced by the doors 
of small shops, on the average about 3m apart. The shops themselves 
consisted of single small rectangular rooms. Narrow paved streets (around 
3m wide) led off the main street at a consistent angle and apparently formed 
regular insulae about 18m wide in this part of the city.'? 

Proceeding along the main street, the first building encountered would 
be a fountain house behind the shops of the north colonnade halfway to the 
Agora. The fountain, reached through a small marble-paved courtyard with 
two rooms on one side, was in a large vaulted niche. It had a basin in front 
and was decorated with frescoes and mosaics; the style of construction has 
suggested a date in the fifth or sixth centuries.'* 

Beyond it, on the south side of the street, were two peristyle houses, 
both apparently Hellenistic in origin and long inhabited and remodelled. 
The first, the House of Consoles, lay just behind the shops of the street. It 
contained eight rooms of varying sizes and functions around a central court 
paved with marble, and an upper floor of which only fragments have 
survived. Its walls were of mortared rubble covered with painted plaster. 
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Its main entrance was from a narrow paved street on the south, on the 
opposite side from the main boulevard and its shops. The geometric mosaic 
pavements of two of the rooms, and the cut marble of another, as well as 
several items of the decor and the addition of a water basin to one of the 
rooms, indicate that this house was substantially rebuilt in Late Antiquity. 
It was eventually destroyed by fire after being looted.'** 

This house was large but not luxurious: it had none of the apsidal or 
more elaborate dining and reception rooms frequently found in the cities of 
the eastern Empire. It presumably belonged to a reasonably important 
family whose source of income may possibly be identified. Two of the 
rooms opened onto a small triangular court which in turn led to three of the 
small shops behind the colonnade. One of them contained numerous 
fragments of bronze and iron utensils. The connection between shops 
and house may indicate that the owner of the house was the proprietor of 
the shops, in one of which he (or his tenants) sold hardware. 

The Peristyle House, directly behind the House of Consoles, was a 
somewhat larger (16 x 29m) two-storey structure of twelve rooms arrap ped 
around a central paved court. Its main entrance was from the narrow paved. 
street, opposite that of the other house. Two of its rooms, which were 
closely connected with each other, had a separate entrance to another side 
street and may have served as an office or reception room. Another corner 
room with no opening to the rest of the house was probably an independent 
shop. The history of his house is similar to that of the House of Consoles, 
with decorative elements and blocking of openings indicating a great deal 
of restoration in Late Antiquity. Like its neighbour, it eventually perished 
by fire." 

The colonnade of the main street west of these houses was covered 
with a black and white mosaic in a simple scale pattern. An inscription 
records that it was restored by the count Theodore, who held the office of 
pater civitatis. His work, like the mixture of capitals and columns already 
observed, attests to substantial late antique repairs of the street, P5 

This first part of the colonnaded street terminated in a complex which 
formed the monumental center of the city. It included the Agora, a bath, a 
square with fountains and monuments, and the Theatre. Agora and Theatre 
adjoined each other on the south side of the street and square, while the 
bath stood opposite the entrance to the Agora. This whole section shows 
extensive restoration and continued use in Late Antiquity. 

The Agora, a great enclosure of 91 x 94 meters, was lined with 
colonnades which surrounded the central marketplace of the city. °° From 
the street, a triple-arched gateway led into a rectangular chamber paved 
with marble and flanked with niches for statues. This propylon interrupted 
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a double row of shops, one set facing outward to the street, the other 
opening onto the north colonnade of the marketplace. The cast and west 
sides of the Agora were also lined with colonnades, but the south side had 
none, A large semicircular covered latrine occupied the northwest corner 
of the structure. Inside the open square stood a round temple, apparently 
dedicated to the Tyche of the city. 

Excavations have revealed extensive repairs and rebuildings in the 
Agora. The corners of the structure were reinforced with rectangular pillars 
which replaced earlier columns. At the east ends of the north and south 
colonnades, large exedras were inserted. Their walls were revetted with 
marble, the vaults covered with frescoes and the floors with ‘late’ mosaics. 
A new entrance, in a ‘Byzantine’ technique of rubble and brick set in much 
mortar, was cut into the southeast wall. Although none of this work is 
dated, it confirms the continued use of the marketplace, evidently in its 
original function. Small finds from the excavations also show continuity. 
They include late antique pottery, lamps and glass, as well as two hoards 
of copper coins of the late fourth/early fifth centuries. One of them was 
found in fill in the open space, the other in a shop of the north 
colonnade. "* 

A short colonnaded street which began opposite the entrance to the 
Agora led to another civic building, a compact bath of five rooms, which 
appears to have been a product of Late Antiquity.’ The smallest of the 
baths of the city, it measured only 41 by 26 metres. It was built on the 
'ring' plan, in which the user followed a defined sequence of rooms. The 
building was of a massive stone construction, the interior richly decorated 
with sheets of coloured marble. Immediately behind it, stretching to the city 
wall, was an enclosed court whose interior contained two rows of rooms 
along colonnades, like a short street. It has been interpreted as a market for 
the convenience of the bathers. This bath has been dated to the fifth century 
by the style of its construction, which actually offers no clear evidence. '® 
In any case, numerous changes show that it long remained in use, with its 
original function: the sweat bath was converted from a rectangular to a 
round space, basins were added in the calidarium, and various minor 
changes were made. If the proposed dating is correct, the bath would be an 
unusual example of a new civic building of this period. 

The first section of the colonnaded street ended at an imposing 
triumphal arch that spanned the street and marked the entrance to an 
irregular square from which the second part of the street led straight to the 
harbour. The elaborate late antique fountain house, the facade of the 
covered cistern probably built by the great benefactor Lollianus, stood on 
the north side of the square, facing the shops of the Agora. A smaller 
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semicircular fountain adjoined it, while a third stood opposite, attached to 
the south pillar of the arch. This had originally been a monument with 
statues, dedicated to the emperor Vespasian. The statues were removed in 
Late Antiquity and a fountain and water basin inserted into the central niche 
where the emperor’s image had stood. 

The square west of the arch contained an open cistern whose facade 
was also decorated with fountains and water basins. It was of late antique 
construction, perhaps contemporary with the nearby bath.'*’ As a result 
of these constructions, fountains, one of the most typical monuments of the 
age, poured forth running water along the street and in the square to cool 
and refresh the busiest part of the city. 

The transition between the two sections of the main street and the 
center of the city was defined by a triumphal arch which stood some 15m 
high, with an opening of 8.60 metres for passing traffic. It was clad with 
marble and apparently bore a statue, probably of an emperor in a quadriga. 
Side, as already noted, was divided into quarters, one of which was that of 
the Tetrapolitae, evidently named for a four-horse chariot. Since the 
inscriptions naming it were all found in the vicinity of this arch, the logical 
supposition has been made that the quadriga stood on top of the arch. The 
inscriptions are of the age of Diocletian; the arch itself has not been dated, 
but could also belong to that period." 

The square west of the arch was adorned with the fountains of the 
cistern probably built by Lollianus. Opposite them were the columns and 
shops of the second section of the street which here made a right-angle turn, 
leaving a roughly triangular space between its columns and the back of the 
Theatre. This angle was filled with a small temple of uncertain date and 
dedication. It succumbed to late antique construction when shops behind the 
colonnades were built over it.'$ These show both the continuing 
commercial life of the city, as well as the activities of a Christian period 
when such temples were no longer a part of the urban environment. 

The Theatre which dominated the centre of the city, was the largest 
in Pamphylia, with a capacity of 15000. It stood next to the Agora and had 
its entrance on the main street, where its arcades replaced the shops which 
normally lay behind the colonnades. The structure was supported by 
massive masonry arches and vaults since it was built on flat land, not, as 
was customary but not possible here, against a hill. The cavea faced a 
richly-decorated three-storey stage building built against the wall of the 
Agora. The Theatre was a necessary part of urban life and as such 
continued to function throughout Late Antiquity. Already, before or during 
the age of Diocletian, it had received modifications making it a suitable 
scene for the beast hunts popular in Roman times. In addition, a series of 
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inscriptions reveal continuing maintenance, especially in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. '** 

Severe damage to the structure, perhaps caused by an earthquake, 
necessitated the reconstruction of five of the massive supporting arches of 
the exterior beside the street. New piers were built and crowned with arches 
decorated with crosses. An inscription which once stood above the new 
arches recorded that the work was financed by the city from its own funds 
under the administration of the comes, pater and ex-proconsul Fronto whose 
‘enormous work, famed in the whole world’ was praised in an epigram 
inscribed nearby.!9 The addition of a paving of geometric mosaics to the 
floor of the gallery behind these arches, and to some adjacent rooms, may 
have been part of the same project. 

Two other verse inscriptions found in the same area name another 
pater, Theodore, perhaps the man who dedicated the colonnade mosaic near 
the Agora. These do not identify specific work, but may suggest that 
the massive project of rebuilding involved the efforts of several officials, 
perhaps working over a long period of time. Although such inscriptions are 
notoriously difficult to date, the use of the title pazer could point to the late 
fifth or early sixth century. A final pair of inscriptions is more enigmatic. 
They consist of short acclamations, naming Severinus and Procopius, who 
are otherwise unknown. Each adds that ‘this also is your building’.'®’ 
They are plainly late antique, and seem to attest further work on the 
Theatre, but whether by private benefactors or government officials cannot 
be determined,’ 

Within the Theatre, small vaulted rooms decorated with frescoes and 
identified as chapels were added to the east and west ends of the cavea. 
They have been brought into association with the martyrdom of the nine 
saints of Side who were fed to the beasts, evidently in this theatre, in the 
persecution of Diocletian. '** Late antique inscriptions on the seats of the 
Theatre show that places were reserved for civil and military officials, the 
latter perhaps including the commander of the local garrison."? By these 
projects, the Theatre was evidently restored to functional condition and 
continued to serve as the site for meetings of the people and the mimes, 
pantomimes and beast hunts which provided the most popular forms of 
entertainment of the day. It seems that the rebuilding began early in the 
period and continued into the sixth century." 

The colonnaded street which ran in a straight line for 500 metres 
between the Theatre and the harbour was more than ten metres wide and 
was paved with large limestone blocks. Rows of granite columns with 
Corinthian capitals supported the colonnades, 5-7 metres deep, that lined 
both-sides of the boulevard. These were paved with mosaic and gave access 
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to shops which have not survived (there were no shops behind the theatre, 
which could be entered directly from the colonnade). The stoa opposite the 
theatre was also paved with a geometric mosaic, dedicated by a certain 
Paulus, a meizoteros, or overseer. The eastern colonnade apparently had a 
rough geometric mosaic, a late antique project which replaced the previous 
earthen floor. In this section, there were extensive (undated) repairs, some 
of which apparently involved replacing the stone architraves of the 
colonnade with wood.'” They may have been provoked by an earthquake. 

West of the street, and not far from it, was a large three-aisled 
basilical church with a rectangular transept. Because of the slope of the 
land, its narthex and atrium were supported on massive substructures. The 
building has not been investigated, nor is anything known of the district in 
which it lay.!? 7s 

The quarter on the south side of the street is also poorly known. 
Much of it was apparently residential, with one house, east of the main 
street and near the shore, fairly well preserved."^ It stood on a narrow 
street, covered with a. vault, which led toward the shore and occupied an 
entire block, or insula. The house consisted of a large court and a residence 
of several rooms of various sizes, roofed with brick vaults and domes. 
Beside it was a large cistern. It appears to be a new construction of Late 
Antiquity. 

About two-thirds of the way to the harbour, a passage led through the 
row of shops that flanked the street to the largest gymnasium in Side. This 
consisted of four large rooms heated by hypocausts, a long narrow room 
with a swimming pool, and a small chamber for storage of wood. Added 
to this core structure was a long rectangular hall, apparently for meetings 
or exercise and a large court. Floors and walls of the rooms were covered 
with sheets of marble. The complex, which long remained in use, saw 
extensive rebuildings in which rooms were divided and expanded, the main 
entrance moved, and the court divided by a wall, Although the chronology 
of the building is uncertain, it appears that the bath was built in the third 
century, modified perhaps in the fourth, and maintained in its full splendor 
into the sixth.' It was thus one of the great public buildings of the late 
antique city, a sure sign of its continuity as a vital urban centre. 

Side, being a great Roman port, had more than one large public bath. 
A side street, which led from the main boulevard to the north harbour, 
passed to another such establishment, the Harbour Baths. This, too, was an 
elaborate complex of large vaulted rooms, some heated by hypocausts, but 
on a smaller scale than the bath on the main street. The summary reports 
of this unexcavated and undated building refer to some later repairs, to 
suggest it too was maintained in Late Antiquity. "^ 
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The main street ended at the harbour in a square surrounded by a 
colonnade. Its remains, which reuse columns of varying kinds and sizes, are 
clearly late antique. A semicircular structure on a podium approached by 
monumental stairs faced onto it. This was apparently the temple of the 
moon-god Men, and seems to have continued to exist in this period, though 
its new function, if any, is unknown. Behind it was a small trapezoidal 
colonnaded court paved with colored marble. This was attached to a 
monumental fountain whose facade was decorated by aediculae with basins 
before them. It may have been attached to a complex of apsidal and 
triconch rooms which stretched behind the former temple. Like them, it was 
of late antique date. '' 

The southernmost point of the peninsula of Side was crowned in 
Roman times by two marble peripteral temples, dedicated to Apollo and 
Athena and erected on a podium overlooking the sea. These most splendid 
cult buildings of the ancient city succumbed completely to Christianity, to 
be replaced by a church on an even grander scale. This was a three-aisled 
basilica of 25 x 35 metres with a narrow narthex and a central apse flanked 
by two projecting vaulted rectangular chambers. Its plan, like that of several 
churches of the region, appears to reflect the influence of Syria, while the 
masonry of well-cut reused blocks and stone ashlar is typical of the south 
coast of Anatolia. The apse, polygonal on the outside, contained a 
synthronon revetted with marble. The bema of the church was separated 
from the main nave by a screen decorated with pomegranates, the ancient 
symbol of Side, evidently still in use in this Christian period. A structure 
with a narrow vestibule and a main domed room adjoined the south aisle; 
it may have been a martyrion. 

The church was approached by an even larger atrium, a rectangle of 
46 x 38 metres flanked by massive stone walls with high semicircular 
niches. It occupied the place of the ruined temples; the columns of one of 
them were retained to serve as part of its south colonnade, while the rest 
was razed to make way for a paved courtyard." ? The fact and symbolism 
of these transformations could not have been clearer: a great church 
replaced the major twin temples of the city, in a place so conspicuous that 
anyone approaching the city by sea, or coming to the end of the main 
boulevard, could not have failed to notice. Recent analysis of the capitals 
of the church suggest that it may have been built as late as the sixth 
century, perhaps in the reign of Justinian."^ If so, the temples had 
probably long been abandoned, and the site apparently left as a ruin. 
Alternatively, the church might have had more than one period of 
construction 

The second of the broad colonnaded streets which played such a 
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major role in defining the urban space of Side led due south from the city 
gate to the cathedral, the bishop’s palace, and a group of associated 
structures which formed a well-defined enclosed district of about 210 by 
125 metres in the eastern part of the city. These buildings comprise the 
largest late antique complex in the city." 

The centre of this complex was the largest church in Side, identified 
as the cathedral.'?! Over 60 metres long, it had a projecting apse, wide 
rectangular transept, three aisles and a narthex. Most of its columns and 
capitals were reused, as was much of the material in its walls. The nave 
was flanked by parallel corridors that connected chambers beside the 
narthex with the transept or, perhaps more probably, additional side 
aisles.'® This unusual plan with a transept appears also in the church near 
the Theatre and in two churches at Perge. The cathedral may have had an 
atrium which would have blocked the course of the colonnaded street, 
obliging it to end directly at the church.'* No direct evidence for dating 
was discovered, but stylistic analysis of its capitals points to the second half 
of the fifth century. ^ 

An elaborate baptistery stood on the east side of the church, 
connected with its transept by a long, narthex-like corridor with niches at 
either end. From this, doors led to apsidal rectangular rooms with large 
niches in their walls; they in turn provided access to the main baptismal 
chamber, a tetraconch with a central ciborium over the recessed font, which 
was flanked by basins and reached by steps. The corners and piers of the 
building were finely constructed of bricks and ashlar, while the rest was of 
mortared rubble with brick vaults. The interior had a floor of colored 
geometric opus sectile, while the walls and vaults apparently were covered 
with mosaic. Large rooms joined the baptistery on the other sides. 

With the exception of an unexplained tetraconch immediately to the 
north, the main buildings of the lavish ecclesiastical complex stretched south 
of the church. They were built in no evident order, without a 
monumental approach or a clear axis. Adjacent to the basilica were two 
domed cruciform rooms with vestibules and a common courtyard: their 
resemblance to the chamber attached to the basilica by the shore has 
suggested that they were martyria. A vaulted corridor beyond them led to 
a group of small vaulted rooms, behind which lay a large cistern. These 
were probably a bath, while the dwellings of the clergy may have been built 
over them in an upper floor. Next to this part, another corridor opened on 
the west to an apsidal room with side chambers which has been identified 
as the office of the bishop, and on the east to a small chapel, presumably 
for the bishop's private devotions. 

This chapel is of special interest for its plan, its lavish decoration, 
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and for the chronological evidence it may offer. It is a small rectangular 
structure, of only 10 x 6.5 metres, with a projecting apse, a raised bema, 
and four columns in the nave which supported a dome on pendentives. The 
apse had benches like a synthronon, revetted with marble; they appear to 
be a later addition. Before it, the raised bema which contained the altar 
table was separated from the nave by chancel plaques that stood between 
four columns. These supported a plain architrave with a cruciform 
monogram in relief which can be resolved as ‘Ioannou’. The walls of the 
chapel, evidently plastered and covered with frescoes, were also decorated 
with tall marble reliefs with vegetal motifs taken from the great mausoleum 
of the west necropolis.'*’ 

The plan of this chapel, though on a very small scale, is that of a 
domed basilica, comparable with many greater examples of the late fifth- 
sixth centuries, especially of the time of Justinian. The monogram gives a 
greater degree of precision, for such letters arranged in the from of a cross 
only begin to appear in the reign of Justinian, becoming common from the 
mid-sixth to mid-seventh century. ? The John they name was evidently 
the bishop responsible for the construction of the chapel. Although he 
cannot be identified with any of the few known bishops of Side, it is safe 
to presume that he presided in the in the reign of Justinian or somewhat 
later. This small chapel may thus provide a clue for dating the whole 
complex. '*?? 

Beyond the chapel was a large triconch room, evidently the main 
reception or banqueting room, with a square vestibule paved with colored 
marble before it. South of it was a large peristyle court with surrounding 
rooms, the southernmost extension of the complex. It was connected with 
a small room, apparently an antechamber, which gave access to a street 
which led to the east gate in the city wall. A vast garden stretched behind 
the whole complex as far as the city wall. 

This great complex of cathedral and palace is one of the most 
remarkable ensembles of late antique architecture in Asia Minor, if not the 
empire. It includes the cathedral of a highly unusual plan, perhaps witness 
of an innovative Pamphylian school of architecture, as well as a large 
group of buildings, whose function can often be identified. The structures 
give a clear impression of the wealth (and power) of the metropolitan 
church at a date which remains to be determined. The capitals of the 
cathedral indicate the late fifth century, while the plan and monogram of the 
chapel appear to point to the sixth. Without more serious excavation or 
reports a firm conclusion is unattainable, but the possibility that the reign 
of Justinian saw the building of this ensemble or a substantial part of it may 
at least be retained until further information is forthcoming. 
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Outside this complex, on the west side of the line of the colonnaded 
street, stood another large church, a basilica revetted with marble on the 
interior; capitals perhaps to be associated with it have been dated to the 
early fourth century; they were presumably spoils. The relationship between 
this church and remains of rooms in the immediate vicinity has not been 
established. P! 

These centuries also left their mark outside the wall. The west 
necropolis contained a three-aisled basilical church of modest dimensions 
(21.7 x 13.5 m); it evidently served as a graveyard church. Like other 
churches of the region, it had trapezoidal chambers beside the apse.'” A 
monumental mausoleum of this period stood in the east necropolis. It was 
rectangular on the outside, with a domed interior containing semicircular 
niches on each side; the central dome rests on pendentives. Its walls are of 
squared stones and courses of brick, with vaults entirely of brick. The 
interior contained traces of frescoes. Stylistic considerations have suggested 
a date in the early fifth century.'” 

Further evidence for the period comes from inscriptions, of which the 
most important deal with the Jewish community and its synagogue. They 
show that the Jews, who were headed by an archon, had a sanhedrin and 
an official called a zygostates, who verified weights and coins. Their 
synagogue was in charge of a curator, one of whom, Isaac, completed the 
marble decoration of the building from the ambo to the apse, and restored 
two seven branched candlesticks and two column capitals. Another curator, 
Leontius son of Jacob, who also held the offices of elder and zygostates, 
was in charge of the construction of a courtyard with a fountain. These texts 
suggest that the synagogue resembled the building at Sardis in its strong 
similarity to a Christian basilica with a colonnaded atrium containing a 
fountain. '?* 

Few cities of Asia Minor can compare with Side in the abundance 
of its archaeological record: public squares and streets, baths, fountains, 
churches, fortifications and installations for the water supply may be seen 
and studied, while the enclosure with the cathedral, bishop's palace and 
adjacent buildings presents a complex hardly to be paralleled. Only in the 
chronology is the record seriously deficient, a situation which cannot be 
rectified until coin finds are published or more serious investigation takes 
place. Although this makes detailed consideration of the historical 
development impossible, the outlines are clear. Side suffered in the third 
century when it was subject to the long Gothic siege and perhaps other 
attacks, but recovered quickly in the time of Diocletian and Constantine 
when extensive restoration took place. Between then and the Dark Ages, 
building and rebuilding effected every district to suggest continuing great 
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Fig. 6. Side: Byzantine walls, Tower 2 in foreground 





Fig. 8. Side: Detail of Tower 2 of Byzantine wall 
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wealth and concern for maintaining the splendor of the city. The age of 
Justinian seems to have been an especially active time.'” 


The Byzantine Age 


Byzantine Side was of a completely different nature from its late antique 
predecessor. It only occupied about half its former area, was dominated by 
a powerful fortification which overrode or exploited some of the great 
buildings of the ancient city, and possessed no large public buildings. 
Although the transition between the two stages cannot be precisely dated, 
there is no doubt that a fundamental transformation took place. 

The greatest sign of change was the new city wall which cut across 
the narrowest part of the peninsula.’ [Fig. 6] It stretched about 350m to 
form a rampart over two metres thick and ten high, with towers rising 
above it. The wall left about half the ancient city outside its circuit — that 
is, the whole district including the Agora, the civic agora, the first section 
of the main boulevard, and all the second street with the great ecclesiastical 
complex. It overrode and destroyed the colonnaded street between the civic 
agora and the Agora, incorporated the rear wall of the scene building of the 
Theatre (which itself appears to have formed a bastion in the circuit) as well 
as the triumphal arch [Fig. 7], and followed a peculiar course in the main 
square to enable the cisterns there to be included in the new reduced city. 
When the back wall of the scene building was included in the inner city 
wall, the cellar level was filled with earth and the rooms leading from there 
to the Agora were walled up.” 

The wall was reinforced by towers 12-16m high and had a wallwalk 
approached by stone stairs built against its inner face. The towers were 
defended from inner cambers with arrow slits reached from the wallwalk, 
and from platforms on the roofs. Towers and wall alike were faced with 
well-coursed rectangular blocks and innumerable spoils, with column 
drums, architectural fragments and inscriptions especially evident. [Fig. 8] 
Although the walls contain no direct evidence for dating, their style finds 
close analogy in other walls of reduced cities which were also faced with 
carefully arranged spoils. These suggest the mid-seventh century, a time of 
extensive reorganization of the empire against the new and immediate threat 
from the Arabs. ! 

The existence, course and materials of these walls also indicate that 
the city had undergone a serious disaster in which many buildings had been 
ruined (and therefore available for building materials) or deliberately 
dismantled, and which had provoked the abandonment of an especially vital 
part of the city. No such disaster appears in the scant historical record, but 
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attack and destruction by the Persians in the early seventh century or the 
Atabs in the following decades suit an age which saw widespread 
devastation of Asia Minor and consequent reduction of its once great cities, 
transformed into smaller walled towns where ancient public works and 
services no longer had a place. 

The walls made a complete circuit, following the curve of the ancient 
harbour, by now filled with sand. To replace it, a new basin was built to 
the northwest, protected by a mole and making use of a lighthouse built 
over the ruins of its ancient predecessor. The new harbour wall ran directly 
over the shops and storehouses of the waterfront, apparently long since 
abandoned. In this district, the wall consisted of carefully arranged ashlar 
spoils over a core of mortared rubble. Some sections preserve remains 
of a wallwalk supported by arches resting on reused ancient columns. 

None of the buildings of Byzantine Side has been published in any 
detail, but the cumulative evidence of surveys and scattered mentions in 
reports is clear and unambiguous: the characteristic buildings of the ancient 
and late antique city were abandoned or transformed, and the structures 
which replaced them were on a far smaller scale. 

The most dramatic examples are provided by two churches, both so 
small that they could be built within the naves of ruined late antique 
basilicas. One of them lay outside the medieval walls, in the ruins of the 
basilica which stood opposite the ecclesiastical complex. It has been 
identified as an early example of the inscribed cross plan, with long lateral 
arms, pastophory and diaconicon, and a narthex. It is built of irregular 
stone courses on a plan that has suggested dates from the seventh to the 
ninth century. Adjacent buildings, one of them identified as a refectory, 
may show that the church was part of a monastery, ? The other church, 
even smaller, was constructed within the central nave of the harbour 
basilica. Its walls of spoils with blind arcades of brick and its inscribed 
cross plan have indicated the eighth or ninth century. À two storey room 
with a round tower at the north end of the narthex of the old basilica may 
be a watchtower contemporary with the Byzantine church.” 

These churches show that there was activity within and outside the 
walls, a picture confirmed by evidence from the ancient civic buildings. The 
Harbour Baths were evidently abandoned, for the excavators found lime 
kilns and oil presses in their ruins. 9? This, together with the church by 
the harbour, constitutes the only evidence for the area within the walls. The 
cathedral adjoining the palace complex, well outside the new walls, was 
also abandoned and was used as a quarry. ™ 

Immediately outside the medieval enceinte stood the Agora, which 
shows substantial transformation. The entire northern part was rebuilt, with 
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its large shops divided into small rooms by careless partition walls, and a 
second floor inserted.“ Likewise, the colonnades of the House of 
Consoles were blocked, and its central courtyard divided; many storage jugs 
were found on its mosaic floors."* The house was eventually looted and 
destroyed by fire. 

| In these cases, the lack of established chronology makes the remains 
ambiguous: the changes could have happened while this part of the city was 
still occupied on a regular basis, and represent a transformation before the 
construction of the wall, or medieval reoccupation of ancient buildings on 
a different scale. Examples of urban transformation in other sites, such as 
Anemurium in Asia Minor and Apamea in Syria suggest that such changes 
could well be the product of the last decades of the sixth or first of the 
seventh century.” 

Undated 'Byzantine' buildings may likewise belong to the Middle 
Ages or to a much earlier period; again, the reports provide no chronology. 
These include a substantial two-storey building of 16 x 19.5 m, with long 
vaulted rooms with a facade of small stones set in mortar which stands on 
a side street between the old city gate and the Agora. It may have been an 
inn or large workshop. Another undated building on the main street east of 
(he Agora has the shape of a ciborium with a dome on four arches and an 
apse decorated with a fresco of an archangel; it was perhaps a small 
shrine. 

With the lack of satisfactory evidence from the buildings, which only 
show that life continued on a much reduced scale, the evidence of coin finds 
might establish a general outline of development. They in fact conform with 
a pattern commonly found in Asia Minor.” Altogether 308 coins were 
reported, from the reign of Diocletian until the end of the twelfth century. 
Of these, 130 represent the first hundred years, through the reign of 
Honorius. Another 119 are issues from Anastasius through Focas (491-610), 
increasing in volume toward the end of that period. The greatest 
concentration comes from the reign of Heraclius — 45 coins with a ten-year 
gap from 619 to 629. These presumably represent military activity during 
the great war with the Persians, with the gap attributable to the success of 
the Persian campaigns in Asia Minor.*” 

For the succeeding Byzantine half millennium, the numismatic 
evidence is exceedingly sparse. Although the reign of Constans II (641-668) 
is represented by five coins, there are none for the next 200 years, then one 
of Leo VI (886-912), and only three others representing the entire tenth 
century. A cluster of five coins represents the period 1034-1057, after 
which there are only single coins each of Manuel Comnenus (1143-1180) 
and Isaac Angelus (1185-1995). 
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In addition, a small hoard of ten German silver coins of the mid- 
twelfth century may be associated with the Second Crusade, which 
dispersed at Attaleia, with some bands marching overland as far as the 
Eurymedon. These coins could indicate that they reached Side, or that 
another contingent arrived by sea.^ They are perhaps to be associated 
with a larger group of 800 medieval Buropean silver coins found near the 
Theatre.?!! Such a hoard could suggest substantial crusader activity in the 
city, perhaps the result of an extended stay or of local market being 
provided for them. They could, of course, also represent money looted 
from the remnants of the crusade and buried here by Turks or others. 

The scarcity of Byzantine coinage certainly indicates a major decline 
in economic activity. The gap in the Dark Ages has numerous parallels in 
Anatolian sites, but coins of the tenth and later centuries are common 
elsewhere. Lack of them here suggest that the city never regained its earlier 
prosperity, or even a shadow of it. On the other hand, the coins do indicate 
that the town continued to exist, if only on a modest scale, until the arrival 
of the Turks." In general, they confirm the evidence of the buildings, 
with their reduced scale, and of the literary sources, such as they are. 

In the late ninth or early tenth century, Bishop Eustathius of Side 
wrote to Arethas of Caesarea, a powerful prelate, requesting transfer from 
his see for reasons not stated, but which may have had to do with the 
decline or abandonment of the site.^" Later, Side appears only as a ruin. 
For Idrisi, writing in 1118, it was Antalya the Burnt, a place once 
flourishing and well-populated, but in his time deserted and in ruins, its 
population having moved to Attaleia. Similarly, the account of the return 
of the French king, Philip Augustus, from the Third Crusade in 1191 
mentions two castles on the Gulf of Attaleia: ‘super gulfum illum sunt duo 
castella et villae, et utrumque dicitur Satalia; sed unum illorum desertum 
est, et dicitur vetus Satalia'. This text, which confirms the description of 
Idrisi, shows that the condition of Side did not change during the course of 
the twelfth century.*!* 

With this general lack of sources, it is not possible to reconstruct the 
long centuries of the Byzantine era in more than a bare outline. Side seems 
to have seen the greatest activity at the beginning of the period. The large 
number of coins from the reign of Heraclius suggests that it was a base of 
operations during and after the Persian war, while those of Constans II 
might indicate that activity continued into the mid-seventh century. The 
walls, by far the greatest monument of Byzantine Side, may belong to this 
period or to the following century. 

Construction of churches indicates some revival by the eighth or ninth 
century, with activity even extending outside the walls. The small 
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monastery opposite the former ecclesiastical complex suggests that peace 
had been restored to the region, but the size of the new constructions hardly 
implies any concomitant return of prosperity. Both churches datable to this 
period are tiny, inserted into the naves of ruined late antique basilicas. They 
provide the clearest expression of fundamental change in the city, an 
impression confirmed by the fate of ancient buildings abandoned, 
transformed or used as quarries. The lack of coin finds, even from peaceful 
and normally prosperous periods, also indicates a significant decline. 

The last moment of activity comes with the Second Crusade in 1147. 
Some of its men may have come here, and perhaps even stayed for a time. 
In this case, the coin finds offer evidence supplementary to the historical 
sources. Otherwise, the coins, the sole datable evidence for these centuries, 
die out in the late twelfth century, probably about the time the city fell to 
the Turks. The text of Idrisi, however, suggests that Side was already 
abandoned by the early twelfth century. In that case, the crusaders 
. presumably found a deserted site surrounded by powerful walls, and 
perhaps suitable for an encampment. The archaeological evidence only 
suggests that it may have been destroyed by fire, at an unknown date?" 

The reasons for this spectacular decline can only be imagined: Side 
might have been ravaged by a Persian or Arab raid in the seventh century 
which could have provoked construction of the new circuit of walls, then 
suffered from interruptions of its commerce by incessant Arab attacks. 
More serious in the long run, though, was the constant blocking of its 
harbour with sand at a time when the city no longer had the resources to 
carry out the necessary dredging. The inhabitants, faced with the end of 
their livelihood by trade as well as the real possibilities of pirate attacks, 
and occupying a site with only a precarious water supply (it is unlikely that 
the Roman aqueduct was still functioning) would then have had little choice 
but abandon the site. 

some of the population of Side may have moved to a more secure 
place, such as the fortress of Manava on the Melas, safely away from the 
sea. This town, only four miles from Side, was once the city's second port. 
It had an artificial harbour and a quay on the river. The hill above bears the 
remains of a medieval castle whose walls included spoils of all kinds, 
suggesting that they may have been built in the Dark Ages. Such a date 
would correspond to the rise of the town to an independent bishopric in the 
seventh century. The walls apparently manifested more than one period of 
construction, showing continuing activity throughout the Byzantine period. 
Manava retained its local significance for long after, and is still the main 
town of the district?! 
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Conclusions 


Pamphylia is a microcosm of the Empire: it flourished in Late Antiquity 
with a vital urban culture; its cities shrank drastically in the Dark Ages, 
when fortified towns replaced former metropolitan centres of trade and 
agriculture; and it came eventually to consist of one great walled city which 
held out until the end of Byzantine rule. 

Texts and archaeology alike show that late antique Pamphylia 
maintained its dense network of cities and that all of them prospered, 
maintaining the public works and services that had characterized earlier 
ages, but being transformed into important centres of Christianity. At this 
time, Perge and Side were the dominant centres. The excavations of both 
sites provide a great range of evidence, most abundant at Side. 

The remains of Side vividly illustrate its prosperity. The walls that 
protected the city, the aqueduct that fed it and the harbour that connected 
it with the outside world were all kept in good order. Within the walls, a 
recognizably Roman civic life continued, with its marketplace, theatre, 
baths and comfortable private houses, all connected by broad colonnaded 
streets. The amenities were not only maintained — by emperors and civic 
officials as the inscriptions show — but even expanded. Not only was a new 
bath built near the Agora, but Christianity added a new dimension with 
grand churches and the extensive complex around the cathedral. Although 
chronology is hard to establish, it appears that the time of Justinian was 
especially active. By then, the city would have been even more imposing 
that it was in the first period of its renewed prosperity at the end of the 
third century. 

Perge presents a similar picture on a smaller scale. Its walls were 
rebuilt and even expanded; its colonnaded street lined with shops, its 
marketplace and baths were all maintained, and at least three large basilical 
churches were added to the urban fabric. Outside the walls, the Stadium and 
Theatre remained in use. Here, too, there is little chronology, but 
inscriptions may point to the late fifth and early sixth century as a 
flourishing time, 

The other sites are far less well known. Attaleia, which evidently 
maintained its full circuit of walls, acquired a magnificent church in the 
time of Justinian, and inscriptions attest the continuity of public works. 
Syllaion seems to have been a small place, but its centre has not been 
studied. Aspendos could build baths and a church, though here, too, there 
is very little evidence. On the whole, however, it is clear that this was a 
vital and active part of the empire in Late Antiquity. 

The Dark Ages brought a catastrophic decline from which the region 
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never recovered. Its effects are most evident in the dominant ancient 
centers. Side was reduced to half its former size by a new fortification wall 
which left the Agora, the new baths, the ecclesiastical complex and an 
important residential district outside its circuit. Within the walls, ancient 
buildings were transformed or abandoned, and when new churches were 
built (between the seventh and ninth centuries) they were on such a tiny 
scale that one of them could be inserted into the nave of a late antique 
basilica. At Perge, the evidence for the lower city ends in the seventh 
century. Life may have continued on the acropolis, but the transfer of the 
local bishopric to Syllaion in the late ninth century suggests a fatal decline. 
For Aspendos, there is no evidence. Syllaion rose to prominence in this 
period as a local administrative centre, for which the sources give some rare 
and interesting evidence. The remains show that the place was very small, | 
occupying only a corner of its ancient acropolis and an area of approach, 
but it does contain the most imposing dark age building of the whole 
region, the palace of the governor. At this time, the most important city of 
Pamphylia was Attaleia. Unlike the others, it retained its entire ancient area 
and functioned as a centre of administration and trade ton the end. During 
the Dark Ages, it became capital of the naval theme of the Cibyrrhaeots, 
but little else is known. 
When recovery began in the ninth century, Pamphylia was far 
different from what it had been in the time of Justinian. Instead of a 
network of cities of a recognizably ancient type, it had one great walled city 
and two smaller ones. Attaleia never ceased to prosper, as attested by the 
rebuilding and expansion of its powerful circuit in the early tenth century, 
and the evidence of both Byzantine and Arab sources which show that it 
remained an important centre of domestic and foreign trade. Its remains 
only add that it could rebuild the Church of the Virgin on its original scale. 
Attaleia is one of very few places in the empire which did not suffer 
reduction in the Dark Ages. It thus stands as one of the major centres of 
Asia Minor, along with Nicaea, Trebizond and Smyrna, all of which 
conserved their ancient circuits. Like them, though, it has been continuously 
inhabited and therefore has not been excavated. Consequently, information 
is lacking from the places which could provide the clearest evidence for the 
development of an intact Byzantine city over the entire period. 

The ninth century seems to have brought some recovery to Side, 
where it was possible to establish a small monastery outside the city walls, 
but for Perge it marks the end, and for Syllaion it is the last period to 
produce evidence. Since Syllaion remained a bishopric until the eleventh 
century, it presumably continued to function as a city. Side, however, 
gradually faded away, as the lack of new construction and disappearance of 
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coin finds shows. By the twelfth century, it was abandoned. 

That left only Attaleia whose powerful walls enabled it to survive 
intact until it slipped from Byzantine rule in the chaos after the Fourth 
Crusade. It remained a centre of trade until the end, and received much 
attention from the Comneni, especially Manuel who rebuilt its walls. By his 
time though, as the narrative of the Second Crusade clearly reveals, it was 
an island in a Turkish sea, the countryside overrun by the tribes and the city 
holding out because of its access to the sea. The situation had not changed 
by the end of the century when Lycia to the west had also been lost. 

The remains alone enable such a pictute to be reconstructed. Without 
them, only the history of Attaleia would be known, while the rest could be 
summarized in a few sentences. Archaeology, here as elsewhere, is essential 
for understanding the development of the country in the entire period 
between the Romans and the Ottomans. As usual in Asia Minor, it reveals 
the same picture of late antique prosperity, dark age catastrophe, and very 
limited Byzantine recovery. 

The remains provide evidence, but do not explain it. They only leave 
the circumstances of the great change of the seventh century and later to be 
imagined. Plainly, war was a proximate factor. The historical record is 
clear enough about the sufferings of these coastal regions during the 
incessant Arab attacks of the seventh through the ninth centuries. In one 
important case, a natural factor can also be adduced: the harbour of Side, 
on which its prosperity depended, was gradually filled with sand. The 
resources of the time were never adequate to dredge 1t entirely, despite 
efforts to maintain a smaller harbour, and the city lost its natural function. 
Elsewhere, the devastation brought by centuries of constant attack may be 
adequate to explain the general decline of the Dark Ages, though in this 
tegion the subsequent recovery often evident elsewhere is not apparent. It 
seems that Byzantine Pamphylia could only support one large city. 

In that respect, Pamphylia differs from the neighboring region of 
Lycia, which can naturally be considered in the same context." In fact, 
the two areas are complementary. Lycia had no large cities, but does 
present a range of evidence form settlements of all kinds — small cities and 
towns throughout the country, commercial settlements on the coast and 
villages in the interior; while Pamphylia lacks the detailed evidence of the 
countryside but does present a series of cities on a very large scale. 


Lycia also prospered in Late Antiquity and suffered drastic change in — 


the Dark Ages. The prosperity was universal in city and country, and the 
decline equally catastrophic everywhere: cities contracted and the coastal 
commercial settlements disappeared. In some cases, the villages also 
contracted or vanished, but others plainly continued and even expanded, 
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probably as a result of people from the coast taking refuge in protected 
inland valleys. In Lycia, as in Pamphylia, the ninth century brought some 
limited recovery, but there the recovery continued through the Macedonian 
and Comnene periods. The time of Manuel Comnenus was especially active, 
with much restoration, notably of fortifications. In all this, though, new 
Byzantine work was on a far smaller scale than the late antique, and the 
towns never regained their former size or prosperity. Lycia fell to the Turks 
in the aftermath of the battle of Myriokephalon in 1176. 

The parallels are clear enough, and the general development of the 
region as a whole is consistent at least through the ninth century. There is 
no obvious explanation for the subsequent divergence, with more recovery 
in Lycia than Pamphylia, unless it were that the available human and 
physical resources were suitable for rebuilding on a small scale in many 
small places, but not for reconstructing large cities or even the fortresses 
to which they had been reduced. As so often, the archaeological evidence 
raises questions more than it provides answers, but at least it enables the 
questions to be asked. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Bean: G. Bean, Turkey’s Southern Shore. London 1968 

Bean, Inscriptions: G. Bean, Side Kitabeleri/The inscriptions of Side. Ankara 1965 

Kazi: Kazı Sonuçları Toplantısı. Ankara, annually since 1979 

Lanckoronski: Karl, Graf Lanckoronski, Städte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens I: Pamphylien. 
Vienna 1890 

Mansel, Agora: A. M. Mansel, G. Bean, J. Inan, Die Agora von Side und benachbarten Bauten. 
Ankara 1956 

Mansel, "Pamphylien": A. M. Mansel, “Bericht über Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in 
Pamphylien 1957-1972”, AA 1975:1.49-96 

Mansel, Ruinen: A. M, Mansel, Die Ruinen von Side. Berlin 1963 

Mansel, Side: A. M. Mansel, Side: 1947-1966 yulari kazıları ve aragtirmalarinin sonuctari. 
Ankara 1978 

Nollé: J. Nollé, Side im Altertum I (=Inschrifien griechischer Stüdte aus Kleinasien 43); Bonn 
1995 

RICA: H. Grégoire, Receuil des inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes d'Asie Mineure, Paris 1922 

Ruggieri & Nethercott; V. Ruggieri and F. Nethercott, "The Metropolitan City of Syllaion and 
its Churches", JÓB 36 (1986) 

Side 1947: A.M. Mansel, E. Bosch, J. Inan, 1947 Senesi Side Kazilartna dair Ónrapor. Ankara 
1951 


NOTES 


i Expositio totius mundis et gentium 45 (ed. J. Rougé, Paris 1966, 180). 

2, In the Roman period, a sixth city, Magydus, on the coast between Attaleia and Perge, was 
important. It is not treated here because its history is virtually unknown and its remains 
insignificant: see the article of W. Ruge in RE. The city of Lyrbe, about ten miles 
northeast of Side, preserves substantial Roman and late antique remains but they have not 
been reported in any detail: see Bean 114-116 and J. Inan in 77. Kaze (1980) 11-14. For 
the identification of the site, formerly considered as Pamphylian Seleucia, see J. Nollé 
“Forschungen in Selge und Ostpamphylien”, Vi.Arastirma Sonuçları Toplantısı (Ankara 


1988) 257-259. 
x See above, n. 1. 
4. The region contains the remains of numerous smaller sites, presumably villages in the 


territories of these cities, but in no case have their remains been discussed in sufficient 
detail to support conclusions about their post-Roman development. For them see W. 
Ruge, "Pamphylien in RE 18.389-402 (1949) and Nollé 15-23. The most important is 
Lyrboton Kome north of Perge: see RE, s.v., PBSA 17 (1911) 217f and Bean 113f. 

3. For the geography of the country, see D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton 
1950) 260-263 and X. de Planhol De Ja plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens (Paris 
1958) 23-64, 395-407. 

6. Administrative history: W. Ruge, RE 36: 375-378; cf. Nollé 132-5, with doubts about 
whether Perge or Side were the metropolis. 

7. | Dexippus in FAG 1.681, Ammianus Marcellinus 31.5.16. 
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See below, 13 and 23. 

Probus: Zosimus 1.69-70, Historia Augusta, Probus 17. 

Zosimus IV,20, V.25. 

Planhol (above, note 5) 102. 

Site and description: Lanckoronski 7-31; Bean, 41-44. 

Th. Preger, ed., Scriptores originum constantinopolitanarum (Leipzig 1907) 189. 
Walls: Lanckoronski 8-13. Numerous spoils were used in reconstructions; since these 
were mostly inscriptions, monuments and fragments of the second and third centuries, an 
extensive late antique restoration seems indicated. For the spoils, see Lanckoronski 10- 
13, B. Pace, “Adalia”, Annuario 3 (1916/20) 4-19, and E. Bosch, "Antalya kitabeleri”, 
Belleten 11 (1947). 

Inscription: RICA, 309. The same governor is named in an inscription from Perge dated 
to the same year: see below, note 68. A date in the fifth, or possibility sixth century is 
suggested by the use of the title Megaloprepestatos for the governor and the occurrence 
of the pater. Pavement: G. Moretti, “La porta d'Adriano in Adalia", Annuario 6/7 
(1923/4) 453-478 at 464. 

The fundamental study is that of M. Ballance, "Cumanin Cami'i at Antalya: A Byzantine 
Church", PBSR 23 (1955) 99-114. B. Aran, "Antalya Cumanun Camisi”, Anadolu Sanati 
Arastirmalari 2 (1970) 60-76 offered a different view of the development and chronology 
of the church. His theory has been refuted by G. Grassi, "Precisazioni sulla Panaghia di 
Antalya", Milion 1 (1988) 83-104. Her analysis there and in "Scultura architettonica e 
spolia marmoree della Panaghia di Antalya", Milion 2 (1990; henceforth, Grassi, 
“Scultura”) offers further support for a date in the reign of Justinian (though her 
treatment of the historical setting in the latter article 87-90 adds nothing to the 
discussion). 

B. Pace, “Ricerche nella regione di Conia, Adalia e Scalanova", Annuario 6/7 (1923/4) 
343-452 at 413-416 with fig.51; the piece is now displayed in the Antalya museum. 
RICA 300 ter, 305; 307, also late antique, seems too fragmentary for the restoration 
which Grégoire offers. 

RICA 308 bis. 

For the history of the Cibyrrhaeot theme, see A. Pertusi in his edition of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De Themaiibus (Vatican 1952) 149f and H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la 
mer (Paris 1966; henceforth, Ahrweiler, Mer) SOff and index. It was named for the small 
town of Cibyra, which has now been located at Kara Burun, on the mountainous coast 
between Side and Coracesium (Alanya), and hence outside the district considered here. 
For the site and its identification, with full reference to the sources, see J. Nollé, 
“Pamphylische Studien 6-10", Chiron 17 (1987) 233-276 at 245-248. 

Vita Antonii Iunioris, ed. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus in Pravoslavnii Palestinskit Sbornik 
19 (1907) 186-224 at 193. 

Theophanes (ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1883) 363 and the following note. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. Moravesik (Budapest 
1949) 50; cf. the commentary of R. Jenkins (London 1962) 192. 

For the Cibyrrhaeots, see Ahrweiler, Mer 81-83, 130-135 and index. 

Theophanes 370, 410, 419. 

Theophanes 445, 465. 

Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 79. 

The expedition is described in detail in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremoniis 651- 
660; Cibyrrhaeots and Mardaites: 652-654; supplies: 659; surveillance: 660. 'The nature 
of dromones and pamphyloi is discussed by Ahrweiler, Mer 410-415; there seems to be 
no evidence for her reasonable assertion, p.415, that ships were built at Attalia; it was 
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probably based on the name pamphylot. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremonits 665, 668. 

Leo, Tactica, PG 107.980; Theophanes Continuatus 453. 

Russians: Scylitzes, ed. J, Thurn (Berlin 1973) 368, 432; Arabs: 398f; Cyprus: 429. 
See above, note 24. 

Scylitzes 319f, 322. 

See M. D. O'Hara, “Notes on Recent Byzantine Hoards", Coin Hoards 1 (1975) 671. 
Inscriptions: RICA 302, 303, 304; walls: Lanckoronski 9f. 

Theophanes Continuatus 366, Scylitzes 182; see A, Vasiliev, Byzance er les Arabes H. 
La dynastie macédonienne I (Brussels 1968) 163. 

Ibn Hawkal in A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes H, La dynastie macédonienne I 
Extraits des sources arabes (Brussels 1950) 414f; commerctarius: H. Antonadis-Bibicou, 
Recherches sur les douanes à Byzance (Paris 1963) 236 no.132, a seal of the late eleventh 
or early twelfth century. 

Vasiliev (previous note) 414-416; J. Marquart, Osteuropaische und ostasiatische 
Streifzüge (Leipzig 1903) 209. 

Vita Constantini olim Iudaei, AASS Nov.IV. 653, Vira Lazari, AASS Nov.1II.511. 

J, Darrouzes, Epistoliers byzantins du Xe siècle (Paris 1960) 198f. 

J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire (Athens 1939) 186, 190f; cf. Z. Ankori, 
Karaites in Byzantium (New York 1959) 46t. 

Note the contemporary sack of Myra: C. Foss, "Lycian Coast" (Study II above) 34; 
Ahrweiler, Mer 134. 

G. Tafel and G. Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handel- und Sraatsgeschichte der 
Republik Venedig (Vienna 1856) L52, 118, 184, 272. 

Anna Comnena, ed. B. Leib (Paris 1945) XI.4.3, XIV.1.2. 

Campaign of 1120: Cinnamus, ed. A. Meinecke (Bonn 1836) 7; of 1137: Ibn Athir in 
RHC, Orient. 1. 423: of 1142: Choniates, ed. J. van Dieten (Berlin 1975) 50, cf. William 
of Tyre XV.19 in RHC, Occ. I. 

William of Tyre XVI.26; Odo of Deuil, ed. V, Berry (New York 1948) 128-132. 

The dux is the general of the theme; the emperor's representative might be the catepano 
of the Mardaites, who was appointed by the emperor but is otherwise unattested in this 
period, or a special official sent by Constantinople for the circumstances. 

William of Tvre XVI.26, Odo of Deuil 132-142. The whole account, for obvious reasons, 
is written with hostility and prejudice, but it is impossible to determine how far, if at all, 
such feelings would have influenced the reporting of facts, such as the presence of Turks 
as far as the wall. 

J. Zepos, Jus greco-romanum (Athens 1931) 1.219, 2AIf, 373-315, 

G. Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos (Leipzig 1914-17) 1.415. 

Campaign of 1158: Cinnamus 179. The refortification is mentioned only by Roger of 
Hoveden, ed. W. Stubbs (London 1870) IIL.157: ‘Satalia nova quod Manuel imperator 
Constantinopolis firmavit’. For the other forts in the region, see C. Foss, "Lycian Coast" 
(=Study II above) 51. 

Campaign of 1180; Choniates 340; of 1191: Roger of Hoveden 157; province: Tafel & 
Thomas, Urkunden 1.272. 

Choniates 842ff, H. Duda, Die Seltchukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi (Copenhagen 1959) 44- 
46: cf. G. Hill, A History of Cyprus (Cambridge 1948) 74f. 

Chapel: Moretti (above, n.15) 464; no evidence for its date was reported. 

Ballance (above, note 16) 108-114; Aran (above, note 16). The dates which both authors 
propose for the later stages for the church are purely hypothetical. 

Vita Lazari 331. 
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57. Site, resources and description: Lanckoronski 33-63, Bean 45-58; cf. the aerial 
photograph of the site, Mansel, “Pamphylien” fig.10. i 

58. See, for example, A. Pekman, Perge Tarihi/History of Perge (Ankara 1973) which has 
a detailed treatment of Antiquity and much on the Turkish period, but finds virtually 
nothing to note about the centuries discussed here. 

59. BMC Pamphylia 70, 102-104, SNG von Aulock 4759, $530. 

60. The inscription has generated much discussion: see especially, C. Roueché, “Floreat 
Perge" in Images of Authority: Papers Presented to Joyce Reynolds on the Occasion of 
her 70th Birthday (Cambridge 1989) 206-228 and P. Weiss, “Auxe Perge", Chiron 21 
(1991) 353-392, with full references. 

61. Procopius, De Aedificiis V.9.38. 

62. South gates and walls: Lanckoronski 38-41, Mansel, “Pamphylien” 60-62 with plan; finds 
of Byzantine coins in the court behind the new gate were reported, without any details, 
in VIT. Kaze (1985) 400. West gate: Lanckoronski 40; structure of walls: ibid., 63, with 
illustration. 

63. Mansel, "Pamphylien" 60, 63; the arch has been dated by the style of its decoration. 

64. See the summary reports in Kazi II (1980) 7, III (1981) 45, V (1983) 200, 206 and VIII 
(1986) 146. Coins found in the excavation have not been published or listed. 

65. Agora: Mansel, “Pamphylien” 79-81, Lanckoronski 44. 

66. See R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (Harmondsworth 1979) 
116f. Since few of the churches in question have been properly published, it is hard to 
evaluate the local school and its impact. Its influence becomes more comprehensible, 
though, when the importance of these cities and this region are recognized: this was one 
of the most prosperous districts of the empire, in close connection with Egypt, the capital 
and other regions. These were far from the ‘out-of-the-way towns’ of Krautheimer. 

67.  Theonly publication is by H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmäler (Leipzig 1908) 47-50, with 
plan. 

68. The inscription is unpublished; I owe this information, as well as the texts of the 
inscriptions discussed below to the kindness of Professor George Bean, who was going 
to publish the corpus of the inscriptions recently found at Perge. Since his demise, they 
have been entrusted to Prof. Sencer Sahin who has so far published all those previously 
known in *Die publizierten Inschriften von Perge", Epigraphica Anatolica 11 (1988) 97- 
170. These, however, do not include any material from Late Antiquity. The recent 
excavations have uncovered several very important inscriptions of the 5-6th centuries, 
including a decree of the emperor Anastasius, decrees of the local Senate, and a compete 
list of the local bureaucracy. They are briefly mentioned in MI. Kaz: (1981) 47. In the 
present inscription, the name Jordanus has been restored exempli gratia; the first three 
letters are missing from the mosaic. 

69. See IL. Kazi.(1980) 6, VIT, Kazi.(1985) 399£., XI Kazi.(1989) 212¢. 

70. | Nymphaeum: TAD 22:1.112; tetraconch: Lanckoronski 34, “L” on plan. The building, 
possibly a chapel, is not mentioned in the text. 

71. Rott (above, note 67) 50-53. The church has been excavated recently, but only details 
have so far been published: see 7X. Kazı (1987) 187f£. and X. Kaze (1988) 212f, 

| 72. Rott 53. 

73. Ruggieri and F. Nethercott 149; cf. A. M. Mansel and A. Akarca, Excavations and 
Researches at Perge (Ankara 1949) 66. 

74. Zoticus: Lanckoronski 169 no. 43g; I judge it to be late antique by its appearance; 
Moschion: unpublished, from Prof Bean. 

| 75, Cornelianus: from Prof. Bean. The other inscriptions are painted in the niches of the 

fountain; crosses preceding the text leave no doubt that they are late antique. | write from 
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personal observation. For the Theatre, note also the ‘late Roman’ oil lamps and amphoras 
reported in IX. Kazi.(1987) 187. 

Mansel, “Pamphylien” 92. 

Mansel and Akarca, (Above, note 73) 44, 66f. 

Governor from Smyrna: Lanckoronski 170 no.44; see Robert, BE 1965. 419 for corrected 
readings and interpretation; Attalus and Rufus from Professor Bean. Rufus is specifically 
called by a phrase which indicates his office; for the others, the style and content of the 
verses makes it probable that they were governors; Philippus: from Prot. Bean, cf. a 
similar inscription from Ephesus: L. Switt and J. Oliver, “Constantius I1 on Flavius 
Philippus”, AJP 83 (1962) 247-274. 

Theophanes 427, Georgius Monachus, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1904) 770, 

Mansel and Akarca (Above, note 73) 44, 66f. 

See J. Darrouzes, Notitiae episcopatuum ecclesiae constantinopolitanae (Paris 1981) 19, 
38: the dual bishoproic appears first in Notitia 4 of c. 869, pp. 249, 259. 

Site and description; Lanckoronskt 65-84, Bean 59-66, Ruggieri de Nethercott. The name 
was usually spelled Sillyon in antiqu ity. 

Ruggieri and Nethercott 150-153. Its size alternatively could suggest that the church was 
the bishop’s private chapel rather than a cathedral. 

RICA 321. 

See G. Zacos and A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals (Basel 1972) 158f., with full 
references, An alternative interpretation associates the commerciarii with the 
administration of the imperial silk monopoly: see M. Oikonomides, “Silk Trade and 
Production on byzantium from the Sixth to the Ninth Century: The Seals of 
Kommerkiarioi”, DOP 40 (1986) 33-53. Note that Attaleia was the seat of a 
commerciarus in the tenth century: see above, p. 8. with the further reference in note 37. 
For the status and bishops of Syllaion, as well as its later history, see the detailed (though 
rarely clear) treatment of Ruggier! and Nethercott 133ff., 142-148. 

Turmarch: Ruggieri and Nethercott 139 n31; for the ek prosopou, see below, 

See the references in Ruggieri and Nethercott 136-9. 

The figures will concentrate on the walls of Syllaion and Side, since most of the buildings 
of these sites are well known and frequently illustrated. 

They appear on the plan of Lanckoronski, fig. 51 and are briefly mentioned on pp. 69t., 
Fit. 

Ruggieri & Nethercott 154f. The evidence for dating is not very clear. 

S. Yetkin, “The Turkish Monuments in Sillyon", Mélanges Mansel (Ankara 1974) 870 
assumes that the building is Turkish, presumably because of the slightly pointed arches 
of the upper windows, These, however appear to belong to a second phase of 
construction: see the illustrations, plates 315-318. The plans to which Yetkin refers were 
not printed in the volume. Yetkin rightly notes that the building is reminiscent of 
Byzantine palaces; see my discussion in Survey of Medieval Castles of Anatolia H: 
Nicomedia (British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara 1996) 50-58 apropos of the late 
Byzantine palace at Niketiaton on the gulf of Nicomedia. 

Vita Antonii Iun. 194; for the title, see H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, "Recherches sur 
l'administration byzantine aux IXe-Xle siècles”, BCH 84 (1960) 1-111 at 39-42. 

Vita Antonii Iun. 194£, 209; ct. P. Lemerle, "Thomas le Slave”, Travaux et Mémoires 
1 (1965) 255-297 at 2921. 

Vira Antonii Iun. LOST. 

Walls and tower: Lanckoronski 6911; chapel: Rott 56; the buildings around it are 
apparently Turkish: see Yetkin (above, note 92) 861-872. 

Vita Antonii Iun. 2031, 211; these passages, which name Syllaion, effectively counter the 
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notion of Lemerle (above, note 94) 292 n.129 that Anthony was general of the theme, for 
his headquarters would then have been in Attalia, For the chronology of Anthony’s life, 
see F. Halkin, “Saint Antione le Jeune et Pétronas le vainqueur des Arabes", AnaiBoll 
62 (1944) 188-225. ; 

98. Constantine: Theophanes 428; Antonius: Scriptor incertus de Leone Armenio, ed. I. 
Bekker (Bonn 1842) 351, Symeon Magister, ed. [. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 606. 

99. Site and description: Lanckoronski 85-124, Bean 67-77. 

100. Aspendos is so identified at the Council of Ephesus in 431 and by Hierocles. The origin 
of the name is unknown; of the several known saints named Primus, none came from this 
region, 

IOL. Baths: Lanckoronski 91f, cf, Mansel, Ruinen 154 for their date; church: Rott S8; 

| rebuilding of basilica: clearly visible in Bean pl.24, cf, Lanckoronski pl. xvii. Its 

| purpose is not clear: there seems to be no evidence for the suggestion of H. Leitzman (AA 
1923/4. 123) that the building was turned into a church. 

102,  Lanckoronski 88f. Rebuildings of the theater (ibid., 104, 107, 119) can be attributed to 
the Seljuk period when it was in use, though not, as has sometimes been supposed, as a 
caravansaray: see K. Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. Jahhunderts 
(Berlin 1961) 208, cf. S. Lloyd and D. Rice, Alanya (London 1958) 33. 

103. See Nollé 13-19 (land and sea routes), 29-34 (resources and trade). Roman sources 
mention wheat, olives and flax from the plain and timber, tar, pitch and resin from the 
neighboring Taurus mountains. The valuable and comprehensive work of Nollé provides 
a complete history of Side with all relevant texts. Unfortunately, at the time of writing 
(Spring 1995), only the first volume, which includes a few categories of texts, had 
appeared. It will therefore he necessary to refer to earlier editions of inscriptions which 
will soon be superseded. Note also that some conclusions presented here, especially 
regarding the chronology of late antique inscriptions, may have to be revised in the light 
of Nollé's continuing work. 

104. See]. Nollé, “Zur Landbau von Side”, EpAnar 1 (1983) 119-129, 

105. Site and description: Mansel, Ruinen and Side; see also his convenient summary in RE 
supp X.879-918. Territory: Nollé 12-23. 

| 106. See the discussion of Louis Robert, “Le port de Sidé", Hellenica 5 (1948) 69-76. 

107, Dexippus in FAG TIT. 681 = Nollé 167f; cf. Ammianus Marcellinus XXXI. 5. 16, where 
the event is assigned to the reign of Decius (249-251), 

108. For these titles, see Nollé 122-4, 287-9, 

109.  Nollé 134f. The ecclesiastical, though not the civil province of Pamphylia was divided 
in the fifth century, with Perge and Side as the metropolitan sees: see Nollé 132f. 

110. See Nollé, “PamStud 6-10” (above, note 20) 254-264. 

111. For the spatial organization of the city, with special attention to the streets, see Mansel, 
Ruinen 17-25 and Side 21-34; both volumes contain detailed plans. 

112. Texts, translations and useful commentary in Nollé 186-194. 

115. For the date and significance of these inscriptions, see C. Foss, “Bryonianus Lollianus 
of Side", ZPE 26 (1977) 161-171, 

114. See the fine analysis of his career based on these inscriptions by J.-M. Carrié, 
"Bryonianus Lollianus de Sid ou les avatars de l'ordre équestre", ZPE 35 (1979) 213- 
224, 

115. Mansel, Ruinen 1963. 24f. The name of the Bomitae was recovered and that of the 
Tetrapolitae explained by Robert Louis in BE 1951. 219a. There may, of course, have 
been other quarters not named in the surviving inscriptions. 

| 116. Side 1947 6, Lanckoronski no. 107. 

117. Lollianus: Side 1947 9, Bean, Inscriptions 119; Quirinia Patra: Side 1947 7, Mansel, 
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Agora 45 (on this, see L. Robert, "Inscriptions grecques de Side en Pamphylie", RevPhil 
32 (1958) 15-53 (henceforth, Robert, *Side"] at 19-24); son: Bean, Inscriptions 116. 
Lanckoronski 143f. 

See the full description in Mansel, Side 79-94; cf. Nollé L1f., with further references. 
Cistern and facade: Mansel, Ruinen, 66-69; for the other cistern, see below, p. 33. 
Senate: Nollé 285-90 no.26; Diocletian: ibid., 321f. no. 46 and Mansel, Ruinen 156. 
Inscriptions: Side 1947 1 and 7; the reliefs were not published. Originally described as 
gladiatorial, they probably showed fighters in a venatio, a far more common form of 
entertainment whose principals are frequently confused with gladiators: see L. Robert, 
Les gladiateurs dans l'orient grec (Paris 1940) 309-330. For the contests in Late 
Antiquity, see A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1964) index, s.v. 
*gladiatorial shows'; many of his references are in fact to venationes. 

Rebuilding of Theater, and loggia: Mansel, Ruinen 138. Such transformations were 
common in the Greek East where few cities had amphitheaters: see the numerous 
examples in Robert (previous note) 33-36. 

Temple of Athena: Mansel, Ruinen 77-86; neocorate and dining hall: Side 1947 16. 
Mansel, Ruinen 109-121. 

T. Inan and E. Rosenbaum, Roman and Early Byzantine Portrait Sculpture in Asia Minor 
(London 1966) nos. 63, 64. 65, cf. p. 34f for Pamphylian portraiture in general. The 
identification of Licinius seems to be strengthened by a portrait of his son; H. von 
Heinze, “Licinius Iunior?", Mélanges Mansel (Ankara 1974) 59-67. 

Mansel, Ruinen 177-187; cf. Side 296-318 with further illustration, including a portrait 
head (fig. 361) which appears to be of the mid-fourth century. 

Mollé 322-5 nos. 47, 48, with full reference and commentary, as in the case of all 
inscriptions in the volume. 

Nollé 290-3, no.27. 

Nollé 325£., no.49. 

It was dedicated by a certain Eurycles, also called Caystrius: Nollé 347-51, no.64. 
Expositio 45, ed. J. Rougé (Paris 1966) 180. 

Ammianus Marcellinus XIV. 2; cf. L. Robert, Documents de l'Asie Mineure méridionale 
(Paris 1966) 46-52 for the importance of the Melas. 

J. Nollé, “Pamphylische Studien", Chiron 16 (1986) 199-212 at 202t. 

Nollé 136. 

Nollé 136, 171. 

Nollé 327f. no.50. 

Gratian: Nollé 3287. no.51; group: 329-31, no.352. 

Side 1947 32; cf. Robert BE 1951. 219a for the meaning of the inscription. The base was 
found outside the gate, but there was apparently nothing to indicate whether or not that 
was its original location. The area between gate and nymphaeum, presumed to be the 
forum, seems small for the purpose; it is possible that the stone was moved from another 
part of the city and that the forum of Arcadius was a name for the agora or some other 
place. 

See C. Foss, “Attius Philippus and the Walls of Side", ZPE 26 (1977) 172-180. 

For these, see the discussion of the individual buildings below. 

Curator: Side 1947 19; Eunomius: ibid., 30. 

Troilus: Nollé 182; Philip: ibid. 179f. 

Nollé 180f. 

Nollé 170f. 

Mansel, Ruinen 27-39; Side 37-66. 

Mansel, Ruinen 28, 39. 
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Fully reported in A. M. Mansel, “Osttor und Wappenreliets von Side (Pamphylien)", AA 
1968. 239-279. 

Unfortunately, the ‘Kupfermtinzen aus spátrómisch-byzantinscher Zeit’ found in the 
excavations (see previous note, p.258) were neither described nor published. 

For this section of the street see Mansel, Reinen 18-20. 

Mansel, Ruinen 1691, For reasons not stated, one of the heads in the fresco was identified 
as the Virgin Mary and the whole called a sacred fountain. Since the report is very 
summary and the frescoes not illustrated, it is impossible to confirm or refute this idea; 
the possibility that such paintings were added much later to an existing structure should 
also be considered. 

Mansel, Agora 39-42, summarized in Mansel, Ruinen 1571. 

Mansel, Agora 39, I make the following suggestion on the basis of the configuration of 
house and shops. 

Mansel, Agora 42-46; cf. Ruinen LOOE. 

Theodore: Mansel, Agora 95 no.70, emended by Robert, “Side” 47-51. For the title 
pater and its possible chronological significance, see C. Roueché, “A New Inscription 
from Aphrodisias and the Title pater tes poleos", GRBS 20 (1979) 173-185. 

Reported in Mansel, Agora 25-37, well summarized in Mansel, Ruinen 97-107, repeated 
with small additions in Mansel, Side 149-167. 


- Corners: Mansel, Ruinen 97; exedras: Mansel, Side 156 with fig. 172; entrance: ibid., 


150f. 

See O. Avtur, “Side agorasi küçük buluntuları”, 77. Arastirma (1984) 93-7, The coins 
were of Theodosius, Arcadius and Honorius; all objects were reported very summarily, 
with totally unreadable illustrations. For further rebuildings, see below, 41. 

Mansel, Ruinen, 148-155 — Side 232-239. 

See Mansel, Ruinen, 154f, where the dating is based partly on the relation of this bath 
to the new city wall, which Mansel had supposed was a product of the fourth century: 
see below, note 196. 

Fountains: above, 25 and Mansel, Ruinen 70; Monument of Vespasian: ibid., 70-76; 
cistern: ibid., 171f. 

Arch: Mansel, Ruinen 24; in more detail in Side 31f and especially Agora 37f.; 
inscriptions with findspots: Side 1947 48, 50, 54, 58. 

Mansel, Ruinen 90-94, where the temple is (tentatively) assigned to Dionysus. Its ‘Italian’ 


plan, though, suggests that it could as well, or more probably, have been dedicated to the 


imperial cult, perhaps as one of the neocorate temples of the city. 

See Mansel, Ruinen 138-141 (—Side 208-212); cf. A. M. Mansel, “Restorationen und 
Uminderungen des Theaters von Side in byzantinischer Zeit", Actes du XIIe Congrès 
international d'études byzantines (Belgrade 1964) 1II.239-243, essentially reproduced in 
the works just cited. 

Bean, Inscriptions nos. 87, 88. 

Bean, Inscriptions, nos. 89, 90. 

RICA 317, 318, reported as found “pres du théatre’. 

Note the parallel texts inscribed on a portico of the agora of Aphrodisias, acclamations 
in honor of a certain Albinus, who appears to have been a private citizen. His 
benefactions apparently consisted in restoring the agora, and the acclamations were made 
on the occasion of its dedication. See the thorough discussion of C. Roueché, Aphrodisias 
in Late Antiquity (London 1989) 125-136. 

Text and translation in Nollé 190r. 

Mansel, Agora 93, nos. 62, 63. The first names a praepositus, who could be a prefect 
or a civil official: the second may contain an abbreviation for merarchus, a military 
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commander (for which see Ducange, Lexicon, s.v.). There is no need to suppose that the 
crosses which precede the inscriptions indicate that the places were reserved for 
ecclesiastical officials: crosses were a commonplace in all kinds of public documents of 
the period. 

The theory of Mansel (above, note 164) that the theater was used as an open shrine, the 
site of Christian religious ceremonies, is based on the crosses in the inscriptions and the 
chapels of the cavea (if indeed they were indeed chapels; no evidence was presented). It 
seems completely implausible, considering the secular content of the inscriptions and 
the known use of theatres elsewhere in the period. 

Street: Mansel, Ruinen 17f (=Side 21-24), Side 1947 25; Paulus: Bean, Inscriptions 
no.181. 

Mansel, Ruinen 1963. 165f. 

Summarily described in Mansel, Ruinen 172. 

Mansel, Side 221-232; preliminary summary in Mansel, “Pamphylien” 50f. The evidence 
for dating is not at all substantial. 

Mansel, Ruinen 143-148. 

Square: Mansel, Ruinen 90; temple: ibid., 87-90; fountain: ibid., 172. I suppose that the 
temple was still standing since its remains were found in relatively good condition by the 
excavators. 

Temple: Mansel, Ruinen 77-82; church: ibid., 163f. and Mansel, Side 258-264 (in more 
detail). A fragmentary inscription, Bean, Inscriptions, no. 156, which seems to mention 
a bishop and some saints, apparently came from the church. 

See Grassi, “Scultura” 95. The church had previously been dated vaguely to the fifth 
century. 

No detailed reports have been published; the best account is Mansel, Side 267-284, which 
I follow closely. For specific buildings, see the further references below. The complex 
is treated in the broader context of episcopal palaces throughout the empire by W. 
Muller-Wiener, “Bischofsresidenzen des 4.-7. Jhs. im östliche Mittelmeerraum”, Actes 
du Xle Congrès international d'archéologie chrétienne 1986 (Vatican 1989) 651-679 at 
680-683. I have incorporated several of his observations in the description of the palace 
below. 

For the church and baptistery, see also Mansel, Ruinen 166-168. 

The function of the parallel stone foundations which stand higher than the hases of the 
colonnades of the nave has not been determined. 

According to Mansel, Side 268 and Ruinen 17, the course of this street was interrupted 
by the atrium of the cathedral, and the rest of it made inaccessible. There seems, 
however, to be no clear evidence that the cathedral had an atrium, or that the street 
continued further south. Lanckoronski 131 noted that the street could not be traced 
beyond an intersection north of the church. It is thus possible that the street originally led 
to a building later replaced by the church. Most of the area is now covered with dense 
scrub and sand. 

See Grassi, “Scultura” 96. 

For the baptistery, see also S. Eyice, “Un baptistére byzantin à Side en Pamphylie", 
Actes du Ve Congres international d'archéologie chrétienne (Vatican 1957) 577-383. 
For this part of the complex, see also Mansel, “Pamphylien” 52-55, 

The chapel is well described and illustrated in Mansel, Side 273-280. 

See G. Zacos and A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals (Basel 1972) 367. My thanks to Dr. 
John Nesbitt of Dumbarton Oaks for advice on this monogram. 

Note there that Hans Buchwald, whose knowledge of these matters far exceeds mine, sees 
this chapel as of an inscribed cross plan, and thus of the ninth century or so. He bases 
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this judgement on fragments of masonry that show that the chapel was domed. See his 

preliminary note in JOB 34 (1984) 226 n.94 with figs. 17-20; cf. JOR 44 (1994) 29. If 
| he is correct, the chapel is of no value in establishing the chronology of the complex. On 

the other hand, his theory entails supposing that a small part of the vast and presumably 

ruined complex, which lay outside the medieval city walls, was rebuilt in a way that fit 

precisely into its late antique plan — or that a new chapel was constructed in an exposed 

area at a time when the region was still under major threat. The structure plainly needs 
| more detailed study. 

190. Krautheimer, (above, note 66), sees these churches as representatives of a provincial 
school in ‘small’ or ‘out-of-the way towns’ of the south coast. Actually, since these were 
exceptionally large and flourishing cities on the main sea route to the East, architectural 
innovation in them might not be so surprising. 

191. See S. Eyice, “L'église cruciforme byzantine de Side en Pamphylie", Anatolia 3 (1958) 
35-42 at 36f. 

192,  Ibid.; Mansel, Ruinen, 169. 

193, East mausoleum: Mansel, Ruinen 187f; cf. Side 318-324, with ample illustration. 

194, Inscription of Isaac: first published by A. W. Van Buren, "Inscriptions from Asia Minor, 
Cyprus and the Cyrenaica”, JHS 28 (1908) 180-201, no. 29 (for further bibliography, see 
Robert, “Side” 39 notes 1 and 2): of Leontius: Mansel, Agora 69 with the essential 
commentary of Robert, “Side” 36-47. The marble decoration was completed from ambo 
to sigma, which Van Buren took to be a sigma (ie. C)-shaped portico. It seems more 
likely. however, considering the probable shape of the building, that this could refer to 
the semicircular apse. 

195. Note in this context the renaming of Mylome, a city in the bishopric of Side, as 
Justinianopolis. Unfortunately, neither the circumstances nor location are known: see 
Nollé, “PamStud 6-10” (above, note 20) 248-50 

196. Mansel, Ruinen 40 = Side 57-60, with further illustration. This wall was formerly 
thought to have been built in the fourth century and a complicated theory of drastic 
decline followed by rapid expansion developed. This notion depended on an inscription 
on the wall, which turned out to be reused and thus of no value for dating: see C. Foss 
(above, note 140), with further reference. 

197. Mansel 1963. 140. 

198. See the careful study of P. Knoblauch, Die Hafenanlagen und die anschliessenden 
Seemauern von Side (Ankara 1977) 8-31 (description), 45f (summary), with the plans, 
fig. 85 and 86; but note that when Knoblauch writes of the fourth century, he is following 
the old dating of the second city wall: see above, note 196. 

199. Mansel, Side 67, with fig. 67. 

200. Eyice (above, note 191). The church measures only 17 x 11 metres. V. Ruggieri, 
Byzantine Religious Architecture (582-867): Its History and Structural Elements 
(=Orientalia christiana analecta 237, Rome 1991) 140f, 242, dates the church to the 
second half of the ninth century on the basis of its plan. Hans Buchwald, however, in his 
review of this work, would attribute it to the seventh: JÓB 43 (1993) 473. 

201. Mansel, Ruinen 1963. 164f. the church measures 12 x 9 metres; see the interesting plan 
showing the temples and both churches, ibid., fig. 58. 

202. Mansel, Ruinen 143f., 146. 

203. Mansel, Side 267. 

204. Mansel, Agora 27. 

205. Ibid., 40f. 

206.  Anemurium: see, e.g., J. Russell, "Anemurium, the Changing Face of a Roman City”, 
Archaeology 33:5 (1980) 31-40; Apamea: see J. Balty, "Note sur l'habitat romain, 
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byzantin et arabe d'Apamée" in idem, Apamée de Syrie, bilan des recherches 
archéologiques 1973-1979 (Fouilles d'Apamée, Miscellanea, fasc.13; Bruxelles 1984) 
471-506, esp 497f. 

Mansel, Ruinen 170f; S. Eyice, “Side’nin Bizans devrine ait binalarmm Sanat Tarihi 
bakımından değerleri”, V. Türk Tarih Kongresi (Ankara 1956, published 1960) 57. 
For what follows, see 5. Atlan, 1947-1967 Yilan Side kazıları sırasında elde edilen 
sikkeler (Ankara 1976) 62-95. This catalogue is useful essentially as a list, for it does not 
give findspots of the coins. 

For this phenomenon, see C. Foss, “The Persians in Asia Minor and the End of 
Antiquity”, EHR 90 (1975) 721-47, especially 728-35. 

Published by P. Grierson, “A German Crusader's Hoard of 1147 from Side (1 urkey)", 
Lagom, Festschrift für Peter Berghaus (Münster 1981) 195-203. 

Reported in Mansel, Ruinen 14, but mentioned nowhere else, not even by Grierson 
(previous note) who brought together all comparative material for the coins he published, 
Apparently this hoard was dispersed before it could be published. 

It was formerly believed that Side was abandoned at the end of the ninth century because 
of a lack of later coin finds, and from this various conclusions were drawn regarding the 
date of the churches and the demise of the city (see, e.g. Mansel, Ruinen 14, Eyice 
[above, note 200] 39: Krautheimer, Architecture 360 even writes of "the final destruction 
of the city in 886"). 

See J. Compernass, "Zwei Schriften des Arethas von Kaisareia”, Studi Bizantini e 
Neoellenici 4 (1936) 89-125. The mention of Side in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De 
Thematibus 78, as to ton peiraton ergasterion, though cited frequently by Mansel, is of 
no particular significance since the learned emperor was evidently copying oT 
paraphrasing some ancient source. In the late Republic, Side was a notorious base of 
pirates, where ships were built and captured slaves sold - in other words, an ergasterion; 
see, for example, Strabo 14. 664. There is no reason to suppose that the Porphyrogenitus 
is referring to his own day, when the establishment of a pirate base on the coast of the 
Cibyrrhaeot theme, whose fleets successfully defended the empire, seems most unlikely. 
Géographie d Tdrisi, tr. P. J aubert (Paris 1836) II. 129: Roger of Hovedon, (above, note 
51). The identification of “Antalya the Burnt’ with Side is circumstantial but bighly 
probable: it is the only large city on the gulf which might have been in ruins in the 
twelfth century (Perge, Syllaion and Aspendos are all slightly inland) and its ruins bore 
the Turkish name Eski Antalya, “Old Antalya’, until modern times. 

According to Mansel, RE 888, traces of a severe fire were found through the site. 

See Nollé, “PamStud 11-12” 341f., a rather unclear description; I have not examined 
these walls myselt. 

For Lycia, see the articles reproduced in the present volume as Studies I and II. 





THE DEFENSES OF ASIA MINOR 
AGAINST THE TURKS 


In the middle of the eleventh century, after the glorious victo- 
ries of the Macedonian dynasty, the Byzantine Empire appeared to 
be at its height. In the east, it ruled a vast domain comprising Asia 
Minor, Armenia, the upper Euphrates valley and parts of Syria, an 
area roughly equivalent to that of modern Turkey. By the end of 
the fourteenth century, however, that empire had virtually disap- 
peared, leaving only.-an occasional toehold on the coast and the 
isolated interior fortress of Philadelphia. During the intervening 
period, the Byzantines had constantly to defend themselves against 
the prime agents of the decline, the Turks. The attacks of this ad- 
versary took various forms: in some cases, the Seljuks and their 
successors mounted organized expeditions on a large scale; more 
often, smaller raiding parties would strike and rapidly disappear; 
on many occasions, there was no active warfare at all, but rather 
the insiduous penetration of the frontier by nomadic Turcoman 
tribes. The goals of these groups varied: for the ruler, the prestige. 
and acquisition. of territory which. accompanied the capture of a 
fortress could be as important as the booty.— cash, cattle, women 
and. slaves — - which attracted t the raiders; the nomads, on the other 
hand, sought the. more permanent benefits of good grazing ground 
and freedom of movement. In all cases, profits were made at the 
expense of the Byzantines, who needed. to use all available means 
to defend their lands and to drive the Turks back toward the east. 

The Turkish advance was neither constant nor universally 
successful. After the twin victories of Manzikert in 1071 and Myrio- 
kephalon in 1176, it was precipitous, as it was after 1261 when 
the recapture of Constantinople turned imperial attention fateful- 
ly toward the West. For the rest of the time, only the interlude of 
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the successful Laskarid kingdom saw relative stability; otherwise, 
the Empire was constantly on the defensive. Defense, like attack, 
took various forms. In the general collapse of the army and fron- 
tiers, diplomacy was primary: treaties were made with (and against) 
Turkish leaders, enemies (by no means all Turks) were played off 
ageinst one another, and bribes were generously promised and giv- 
en. Defense sometimes took the form of aggression with armies 
marching deep into the Turkish heartland. More often, limited ex- 
peditions would attempt to drive the Turks from areas they had in- 
vaded or occupied. These efforts had inconsistent results: treaties 
were broken almost as often as they were made, alliances were no- 
toriously unstable, the Turks once driven out tended to return, and 
the policy of striking hard and deep led to the greatest debacles. 

The discussion which follows will not be primarily concerned 
with the Turkish attacks or with the kinds of response just men- 
tioned; nor will it attempt to explain the fall of Byzantine Asia 
Minor. Instead, I wish to consider a form of defense which was 
constantly practiced and which has left a tangible record behind — 
fortification. From the Dark Ages to the fall of Constantinople, 
the Byzantines never ceased to build fortresses and town walls. 
While in earlier ages such efforts might take the form of a line of 
fortifications forming a defensible frontier, the Turkish invasions 
knew no frontier and the whole country lay exposed to their rav- 
ages. Walls were built everywhere to defend Byzantine territory 
and populations, and to consolidate such acquisitions as Were 
made. Many of these solid structures have escaped the depredations 
of time and still survive, usually on steep and overgrown hilltops, 
all over Asia Minor. They are, in fact, more numerous than any 
other class of architectural monuments of the age, bui have attract- 
ed relatively little interest. For the historian, they are often useless 
because undated; for the historian of art or architecture, they lack 
the sophistication and elegant solutions of spatial problems found 
in the churches. For the armchair Byzantinist, they are inacces- 
sible. Yet some important work has been done by studying indi- 
vidual fortifications or those of a region.! In addition, large num- 
bers of Byzantine fortresses were recorded by the conscientious 
travelers of the last century. Their works, usually concerned with 
the topography, inscriptions or archaeology of the classical period, 
have often escaped the notice of Byzantinists.? Furthermore, the 
travelers themselves rarely had a specialized interest in the Byzan- 
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tine period, nor the time to study remains which for them were 
‘ate,’ ‘Medieval,’ or 'Byzantine.' Hence, the monuments remain 
largely unknown, and of those which are noted few are dated. 
Thev cannot, therefore, fit into a pattern of historical or architec- 
tural development, and thus appear to be of little interest. 

For the Komnene period, virtually no architectural remains 
have been recorded in Asia Minor. Standard books on Byzantine 
art or architecture devote much attention to the sophisticated 
churches of the capital and to the novel and colorful developments 
in Greece, but Anatolia seems a complete void. No churches have 
been reported and the few identified fortifications have been pub- 
lished too sketchily to find a place in the literature. The whole 
country would seem to have been a wasteland, or at least artistical- 
ly inactive.? In fact, the period has left many monuments still 
standing in relatively good condition and often easily accessible. 
These are the fortresses and town walls which form the subject of 
the present discussion. 

I propose here to analyze some of the major Komnenian forti- 
fications to determine whether they have a characteristic style re- 
flected in their method of construction and especially in their use 
of masonry. If such a style exists, it should be possible to assign 
other remains to the period and to achieve a broader view of the 
Komnene achievement. The discussion will begin with monuments 
whose chronology is established by written sources, whether texts 
or inscriptions. Before beginning, however, it may be best to sur- 
vey the historical record to provide a necessary background for the 
monuments and to illustrate the dangers against which they were 
created. Ideally, a study of fortifications of a period should supple- 
ment the historical record by providing a view of the defensive sys- 
tem with its strategic points and roads and of the areas which were 
considered especially worthy of protection. Although little of that 
will be attempted in this preliminary effort, which will be more 
concerned with identification of monuments, the following histor- 
ical sketch may at least provide a context for the fortifications.* 

The declining years of the Macedonian dynasty, when the Em- 
pire appeared to be at its height, saw the first hostile contact be- 
tween Byzantines and Turks, but the initial raids which struck 
Armenia in 1029 and 1043 could have caused little consternation 
in the capital or led many to predict the coming catastrophe. After 
the sack of Artze near Theodosiopolis (Erzurum) in 1049, how- 
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ever, the raids became more frequent and severe. Turkish bands 
struck ever deeper into Asia Minor, finally reaching and destroying 
Cappadocian Caesarea, one of the great centers of the plateau. in 
1067. During the reign of the unfortunate Romanos Diogenes 
(1068-1071), the Turks began to approach the rich and fertile val- 
ieys of the west with their devastation of Amorion and Chonai, 
both in Phrygia. Romanos in reply led a massive expedition to set- 
tle with the Turks. It ended at Manzikert in 1071, a disaster which 
brought the beginning of civil war and the collapse of the frontier. 

The chaotic decade after Manzikert was marked by the con- 
stant if unplanned penetration of the Turks, called in as often as 
not by one of the protagonists in a civil war. Their initial progress 
followed the route between Armenia and the capital but they soon 
overran the central plateau and spread their ravages to the south- 
west coast at the same time as the Arme nians were siezing the rich 
plain of Cilicia. Turkish success and Byzantine humiliation culmi- 
nated in the capture of Nikaia in 1080 after which this city, less 
than a hundred miles from Constantinople, became the headquar- 
ters of the Seljuks. On his accession in 1081, Alexios Komnenos 
found little territory in Anatolia under imperial control: in the 
north, the whole coast of the Black Sea, protected by the high 
Pontic ranges; in the center, a few isolated fortresses including 
Choma near the sources of the Maeander; in the south, Attalia and 
Smyrna and perhaps a few other fortified towns; and in the vicinity 
of the capital, Nikomedia alone was an imperial outpost. It would 
hardly be realistic, however, to draw a map of Byzantine posses- 
sions at this point or at any time during the reign of Alexios for 
even the land which the Emperor held was subject to constant 
raids with the defenders and populations sheltering behind walls 
while the Turks had free run of the plains. Conversely, the Turks, 
ignorant of siege warfare, could rarely capture a fortress by assault 
(though stratagem, blockade and treachery were equally effective 
weapons) and many towns were holding out long after the first 
invasions. 

Threats from Normans and Pechenegs in the west prevented 
Alexios from undertaking a major effort in Anatolia during the 
first fifteen years of his reign. He did manage to regain control of 
the coast of Bithynia opposite the capital and to retain Nikomedia 
in spite of its temporary capture. In the west, however, the Turk- 
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ish emir Chaka set up an independent state in Smyrna and siezed 
Ionia and the large offshore islands. The first substantial gains 
came only in 1093 when the coastal plain of Mysia with Kyzikos, 
Apollonia and Poimanenon was finally recaptured and in 1095 
when a fort was built by Lake Baanes (Sapanca Gölü) to control 
the approaches to Nikomedia. On the eve of the First Crusade, 
therefore, the Empire controlled even less of Asia Minor than it 
had in 1081, while the Turks of Nikaia continually devastated the 
Byzantine possessions in Bithynia. 

The victorious march of the First Crusade marked a turning 
point in the fortunes of Byzantine Anatolia. By capturing Nikaia 
and driving the Turks back to the central plateau, the Latins en- 
abled Alexios to regain much of western Asia Minor. After 1097, 
Nikaia again became a major Byzantine base and the Turks of Ionia 
and Lydia were forced into submission or flight. Philadelphia was 
now an imperial bulwark while to the east large parts of Phrygia 
were recaptured, In 1099, a naval expedition took and fortified 
Korykos and Seleucia in Rough Cilicia and gained temporary con- 
trol of the Cilician plain. That, however, was soon recaptured by 
the crusaders and long remained under their control. Although 
Byzantine forces penetrated to the plateau, no permanent presence 
was established; the failure of the Crusade of 1101 showed that 
central Anatolia was firmly in Turkish hands. Important gains had 
nevertheless been made; by the end of the century Alexios ruled 
over the richest part of the country. 

Conquest was followed by consolidation. After the defeat of 
Bohemond in 1108, Alexios turned to Asia Minor where he hoped 
to repair some of the devastations of thirty years of almost con- 
stant warfare. Many of the coastal cities had been ruined and their 
populations dispersed. Two of the greatest, Adramyttion and At- 
talia, were restored and the Turks pursued into the interior. The 
work was so successful, however, and the ripostes carried out with 
such violence that the Turks in reply began to send destructive ex- 
peditions and raids. As a result, Alexios was obliged to spend his 
last five years in almost constant campaigns in Asia Minor where 
he won frequent, but ephemeral victories. No part of the Byzantine 
territory, however close to the sea or capital, was free from the 
Turks who, although they were rarely able to capture fortified 
towns, constantly plundered the countryside and carried off cap- 
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tives. Bithynia and Mysia seem to have borne the brunt of the at- 
tacks while the west and southwest were in a relatively calm, if 
ruined, state. 

Alexios finally decided to strike a decisive blow against the 
Turkish heartland on the plateau. In 1116 he led his army deep in- 
to Phrygia, sending raiding parties as far as the outskirts of the 5el- 
juk capital, Konya. This was a demonstration, however, and not a 
reconquest, for much of the Christian population of the area was 
brought back to safer lands under the protection of the army. On 
the return march, Alexios won such a decisive victory that Shahan- 
shah, the Turkish ruler, agreed to terms which would make him 
subordinate to the empire and would preclude future raids. At one 
stroke, the aims of forty years’ fighting seemed realized and peace 
guaranteed. The treaty, however, never took effect, for both rulers 
died soon after, in 1118. 

The reign of John Komnenos (1118-1143) saw consolidation 
of Byzantine rule in the west, attempted advance in the north, and 
real success in the south. Within two years of his accession, John 
had made significant progress: Phrygian Laodikia was recaptured 
and fortified, and Apollonia Sozopolis in Phrygia was conquered, 
bringing Byzantine arms to this strategic area for the first time in 
half a century, and reopening the overland route to Attalia. Sozop- 
olis became one of the most powerful bulwarks of the frontier for 
the rest of the Komnene period. To put an end to the Turkish raids 
which still harried the west, John in 1130 built the fortress of 
Lopadion in Mysia, which became his main base for expeditions in 
Anatolia, and in 1138 that of Achyraous, which protected the 
road south to Lydia and Ionia. As a result of these and other ef- 
forts, the latter half of his reign was virtually free of attacks. 

Working from a solid base of reconquered and fortified terri- 
tory, and relatively free of threats from the Latins, John moved on 
the attack in Anatolia. He led a long series of campaigns from 1132 
to 1140 against the Danishmenids which achieved at least tempo- 
rary control of Paphlagonia and supremacy in the north. Although 
these wars produced few lasting gains, they demonstrated the re- 
newed strength of the empire and prevented further attacks in the 
west. The emperor's greatest victories came in 1137 when he final- 
ly gained control of the Cilician plain and imposed his suzerainty, 
though not direct rule, on Antioch. At his death in 1143, John left 
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a larger and stronger domain in Asia Minor. Nothing had been lost, 
and strategic gains had been made which not onlv added territory 
but secured the fertile regions of the Aegean where the greatest re- 
sources of the country lay. Prosperity was also guaranteed by the 
construction of powerful fortresses. 

The reign of Manuel Komnenos (1143-1180) began inauspi- 
ciously. The Turks, freed from the victorious leadership of John, 
immediately resumed their raids, reaching Bithynia in 1145 and 
1146. The emperor made a drastic response: in addition to limited 
ripostes and building of fortresses, he led an army directly to the 
heart of the Turkish state and ravaged the suburbs of Konya. Yet 
when he seemed on the verge of victory, news from the west forced 
him to make peace and even to seek an accommodation with the 
lurks against the unwelcome arrival of the Second Crusade. The 
narrative of that expedition clearly reveals the unsettled condition 
of the country and the desolation of the long years of war. The 
German crusaders, defeated near Dorylaion, were frequently at- 
tacked as they withdrew to Nikaia; the French had to fight a Turk- 
ish force near Ephesos and were constantly harassed on their 
march up the Maiander to Laodikia and down through the moun- 
tains to Attalia. The crusade came to an inglorious end in Pam- 
phylia, where the Turks had completely overrun the countryside, 
leaving Attalia an island of imperial authority. The chronicler re- 
marks that the crusaders, during their march along the Aegean 
coast, found many cities in ruins and others which had been re- 
placed by hilltop fortresses above the sea. Although this no doubt 
reflects conditions at the time, it is not clear whether the crusaders 
were observing the results of recent devastations or those of the 
general collapse of city life in the Dark Ages which had left vast 
ruined cities throughout the regions they traversed. It is in any 
case evident that in 1147 the Turks were freely penetrating all 
parts of the imperial lands. 

The following decades, when Manuel was increasingly preoccu- 
pied with European affairs, were relatively calm, marked by a great 
victory and by an insiduous development which was to undermine 
all Byzantine victories. In 1158, Manuel reconquered Cilicia and 
the next year made a triumphant entry into Antioch, receiving the 
full submission of the Latins and achieving the culmination of 
Byzantine efforts since the First Crusade. On his return, however, 
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he was attacked near Dorylaion by Turcoman nomads, part of a 
gradual infiltration which was overrunning Phrygia. Unlike the ar- 
mies and raiders of the Turkish states, the nomads came to stay. 
They were difficult to remove: once beaten, they would withdraw 
only to return soon after. They not only took over good agricul- 
tural land but sometimes captured cities — Laodikia had fallen to 
them more than once. Although attack seemed of little permanent 
value in repulsing this new wave, intensive fortification offered the 
hope of restoring order and consolidating imperial rule. This activ- 
itv of Manuel was especially evident in the theme of Neokastra 
created between 1162 and 1173 to include the regions of Perga- 
mon, Adramyttion, and Chliara. A network of fortresses was con- 
structed to protect the agricultural population which had previous- 
ly lived in open villages so that they could cultivate the land in 
security and pay their taxes. Dorylaion and Soublaion in Phrygia 
were fortified for similar reasons in 1175. Although this work 
could do much to restore the prosperity of the country, the re- 
sources of the empire seem not to have sufficed to extend it gen- 
erally to the exposed borderlands. 

Continuing problems with the Turcomans and deteriorating 
relations with the Sultanate of Konya decided Manuel to finish 
with the Seljuks definitively by repeating his effort of thirty years 
earlier on a grand scale. In 1176, his grand expedition came to di- 
saster at Myriokephalon. This was the greatest catastrophe since 
Manzikert and it had similar and immediate results. In the four 
years which remained to Manuel, Turkish forces ravaged the Maian- 
der valley as far as the sea, struck the north which had long since 
been quiet and frustrated imperial efforts to regain control of the 
borderlands. Immediately after his death in 1180, two of the great- 
est frontier bastions, Sozopolis and Kotyaion, were sacked. An- 
dronikos, the last of the Komneni, opened the way to collapse by 
denuding the borders of troops as he attempted to seize the throne 
and by provoking civil wars which undermined the fabric of the 
Empire. The following events, which culminated in the capture of 
Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade, fall outside the scope of 
the present discussion, but their results are clear: the Laskarids were 
left with far less of Asia Minor than the Komnenei had possessed. 

During this eventful century of Komnene rule, Asia Minor 
needed constantly to be defended, and the sources mention many 
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fortresses which were built or rebuilt. Some, as already indicated, 
are represented by standing remains. Inspection of these, hopeful- 
ly, can lead to identification of a style of construction or decora- 
tion whose characteristics may then be sought in other, unidenti- 
fied, monuments. As far as possible, the datable remains will be 
considered in chronological order, beginning with a fortification 
which slightly predates the Komneni and concluding with walls of 
the last years of the twelfth century. 

The unfortunate Romanos Diogenes (1068-1071) began the 
systematic work of strengthening Asia Minor against the onslaught 
of the Turks. Although best remembered for his ambitious and 
catastrophic attempt to crush the enemy militarily and drive them 
from the country, he also carried on the less spectacular work of 
fortification.» The better-known part of this work took place 
near the eastern frontier, at Theodosiopolis (now Erzurum) and 
Manzikert itself, where the fortresses had the double aim of guard- 
ing the frontier and securing territory reconquered, or to be recon- 
quered, from the Turks. Romanos was also advised to look to the 
security of areas well within the frontier, already hit by Turkish 
attack. Although the surviving record is fragmentary, inscriptions 
show that he was especially concerned with the defense of the 
strategic area of Phrygia where the central plateau breaks up into 
the mountains and passes which lead to the rich Aegean plains. 
The first of these, found in the vicinity of Eumenia, is dated to 
1070 and commemorates the construction of a kastron.® The cas- 
tle in question was presumably intended to protect the town which 
stands at the edge of the plain of the upper Maiander on roads 
which lead westward into Lydia and southwest to the major road 
junction of Laodikia. Unfortunately, no trace of this work has sur- 
vived. The other inscription, however, was found in association 
with a surviving fortress at Apollonia Sozopolis in Pisidia, about 
100 kilometers east of Eumenia on the route between Pisidian An- 
tioch and the upper Maiander. That both Manuel Komnenos on his 
way to Myriokephalon and the Third Crusade passed this way at- 
tests to the importance of the route. 

The inscription, of which only about half survives, names 
Romanos and gives the date 1070.’ It was found reused just be- 
low the entrance to the powerful and impressive walls which cut 
off the steep ridge of Sozopolis on the only side from which it 
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could be approached. Elsewhere, the hill drops precipitously to 
the plain and river gorge. The main wall is well preserved to a 
height of about six meters, with two gates and two towers, one 
square and one roughly pentagonal. The lower gate, which was the 
main entrance to the town, projected from the wall to form anoth- 
er tower. 

The walls are built of a core of pebbles and small stones set in 
a good deal of mortar and anchored together by numerous timbers 
perpendicular and parallel to the surface. This crib-work is espe- 
cially evident in the main gate. Towers and walls alike, which are 
bonded together, display the same facing, in two styles. The most 
prevalent consists of well-coursed squared fieldstones and spoils of 
all kinds and sizes which include many inscriptions and represent 
the debris of the ancient city. (Fig. 1) They are carefully fitted to- 
gether with the interstices filled with small stones and white mor- 
tar; virtually no brick appears. The second style, rather less preva- 
lent, consists of smaller blocks, usually roughly squared fieldstones, 
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1. Sozopolis: Upper part of wall with ‘‘pentagonal” tower. 
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2. Sozopolis: Wall section showing two styles of masonry. 


set in regular courses. (Fig. 2) Small stones fill the interstices. 
Here, too, little brick appears but rows of flat stones are inserted 
between the courses in a way which is reminiscent of brick lacing 
courses. They are not consistently used and rarely continue through- 
out an entire section of this masonry. | 
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The towers call for little additional comment except to note the 
peculiar shape of the lower one whose north side is curved while its 
south face resembles two sides of a pentagon. (Fig. 1) While the 
upper gate is a simple vaulted opening, the gate at the lower end of 
the wall is a more complicated structure. (Fig. 3) It consists of the 
lower part of a tower pierced by two parallel passages, one about 
two meters wide and four high, the other a bit more than half that 
size: the passages are open to each other on the inside of the gate. 
Inner and outer archways are vaulted with stone with. three or four 
bricks between each voussoir. 





3. Sozopolis: Gate. 


The two styles of masonry seem not to be contemporary since 
they appear irregularly together rather than in separate sections. 
The second gives every appearance of representing repairs to the 
first. It may therefore be considered a later style. The dating, how- 
ever, is not evident. Beside the inscription of Romanos, nothing is 
known of the history of Sozopolis between the sixth century and 
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the twelfth, after which it was a major frontier bastion. It would 
therefore be natural to expect the age of the Komneni to have left 
some mark on the fortress and to assign the second style to it. This 
seems to be confirmed by stylistic reasons which will be discussed 
in another context.? If this is correct, the main walls with their 
masonry of large coursed spoils without brick may be taken as an 
example of the work of Romanos IV, the only one so far identi- 
fied. Lacking further maíerial, it is not possible to determine 
whether this undecorated use of spoils was typical of the age or 
only of the region. 

Although Alexios Komnenos is known to have carried out ex- 
tensive work of fortification in Asia Minor, only a few examples 
have been identified. One of these shows all the signs of crude and 
hasty construction, while the other two, considerably rebuilt in 
later periods, preserve only parts of the Byzantine work. In them, 
the dating of the various stages is disputed, so that a general im- 
pression of the style of the time hardly emerges. 

An inscription found at Didyma, the Byzantine Hieron on the 
Aegean coast just south of Miletos, records the rebuilding of the 
kastron in a year which may be read as 1089 or 1094.9 This castle 
is quite unlike any of the others here studied, for it consists of the 
ancient temple of Apollo which had been fortified in the Dark 
Ages and became the center of a small town and a bishopric. + 
The original fortress fell into ruin, apparently after a fire and earth- 
quake, and was eventually rebuilt and expanded. The new fortifi- 
cations consisted of a heavy wall between the antae of the former 
temple, blocking of its main portal, and a bow-shaped wall which 
extended beyond the temple colonnade on the east. These walls 
presumably represent the construction mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion, but unknown from the written sources. They thus contribute 
to the historical as well as the archaeological record by indicating 
that Alexios established a foothold on this coast in the early years 
of his reign. Such an accomplishment would have been more likely 
in 1094, after the murder of Chaka but before the reconquest of 
the area, than in 1089 when the emir was at the height of his 
power. The latter date may therefore be taken as preferable and as 
the exact year when the fortifications were erected. 

The remains at Didyma have been excavated and illustrated in 
good photographs.!! These show that the walls within the temple 
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were built of roughly coursed unsorted spoils in no regular or 
decorative arrangement. The interstices were filled with broken 
brick and small flat stones which occasionally form a short course; 
mortar covered most of the joints. The facing of the bow-shaped 
outer wall, which is relatively thick in relation to its core of mor- 
tared rubble, displays on the outside roughly coursed spoils includ- 
ing several column drums, sometimes in an irregular arrangement 
of alternating courses of long flat stones and large square ones. 
The gaps are filled with small stones and much mortar is used. 
Most of the inner face of the wall resembles the exterior, but to- 
ward the north it makes use of smaller stones, also in irregular 
courses. The use of brick is not evident, any more than the identi- 
fication or dating of any phases of rebuilding. In general, the for- 
tress of Didyma seems to display a hasty construction suitable to 
the circumstances but hardly a distinctive style. Without the evi- 
dence of the inscription, it would have been difficult to attribute 
this coarse and undistinguished work to any specific period of the 
Byzantine age. Its existence and date show that variation of style 
and quality of construction may be expected within the period. 12 

In 1099, Alexios ordered the rebuilding of Korykos and Seleu- 
cia, two major fortresses of the Mediterranean coast critical to the 
defense of the sea route to the capital and of Cyprus against Bohe- 
mund of Antioch. The admiral Eumathios restored Korykos, which 
had been ruined, to its former condition, while he repaired the cas- 
tle of Seleucia and strengthened it with ditches. 1? These castles 
survive in a considerably altered state; in both cases, work of Alexi- 
os has been identified, though not with universal agreement. 

The case of Korykos, where a fortress on the coast with double 
walls and numerous towers of various shapes stands in good condi- 
tion, is the more complicated. Four stages of construction have 
been distinguished, all employing spoils and roughly coursed stones 
of various sizes in more or less regular courses over a core of mor- 
tared rubble. None is dated by an inscription. Since one wall with 
its crenelations was covered over with a new facing, a relative 
chronology may be established. The date of the original construc- 
tion, however, is a matter of dispute, with estimates ranging from 
the seventh to the twelfth century. 14 Tt has been suggested that a 
masonry which uses relatively small spoils and cut stones in irregu- 
lar courses with a filling of smaller stones represents the work of 
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Alexios. Brick, not in general use in this region where ashlar ma- 
sonry has a long tradition, does not appear. Considering the uncer- 
tainty of attribution and the evident need for further research, the 
walls of Korykos may only be taken as an example of Komnene 
use of roughly coursed spoils without brick. 

The fortress of Seleucia, which still dominates the town and 
the crossing of the Kalykadnos, is an Armenian rebuilding which 
has largely obliterated its Byzantine predecessor. Enough traces, 
however, have survived, to suggest that the walls of Alexios con- 
tained square towers and were built of roughly coursed squared 
stones with relatively little mortar or filling. They formed a facing 
over the usual core of mortared rubble. Here, too, the evidence is 
hardly sufficient to identify a style. 15 

If the reign of Alexios has left little behind which can be clear- 
ly identified and discussed, that of John has produced two notable 
monuments, the fortresses of Lopadion and Achyraous, both in 
Mysia. A good part of the walls of Lopadion still exists.!6 The re- 
mains include one well-preserved round tower which stands almost 
to its full height and much of the circuit wall, now mostly delapi- 
dated and rarely rising more than two or three meters. In addition, 
there are the remains of a gate beside the large tower and of a pas- 
sageway which led to the now ruined northwest tower. The tower 
beside the gate is constructed of mortared rubble with a facing of 
well-coursed fieldstones of varying sizes with some spoils. (Fig. 4) 
The stones are separated by horizontal lacing courses or brick, usu- 
ally single, with additional brick fragments to fill the interstices. 
These fragments are usually laid parallel to the lacing courses. In 
the upper parts of the facing, a good deal of vertical brick is insert- 
ed to form an irregular cloisonné. Occasional beam holes appear, 
especially in the brick courses. The tower is bonded to the adja- 
cent wall and gate piers. 

The south pier of the gate, adjacent to the tower, is of a similar 
style with the facing, where visible, displaying the same rough al- 
ternation of stone and brick. The opposite pier, however, has a 
band of four bricks running through its core; none of the facing of 
this low and delapidated fragment has survived. On the northeast 
corner, a structure now isolated by the disappearance of the sur- 
rounding walls contains a vaulted passage through its wall. The 
sides of the passage are faced with alternating courses of brick and 
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stone. (Fig. 3) The arch on the town side has stone voussoirs sep- 
arated by double bricks, while the external arch appears to come 
to a point and may thus represent à later rebuilding. 





4. Lopadion: Tower by gate. 


The walls display some variation of style. The wall adjacent to 
the round tower displays single or double brick courses alternating 
with courses of small stones. In other parts, the lacing courses are 
neater, with bricks closely set side by side to separate courses of 
rough fieldstones which contain some filling of brick fragments. 
The walls make occasional use of broken bricks inserted vertically 
but these do not form a cloisonné. Some sections of wall give a 
different and more regular appearance because a good deal of mor- 
tar has been added to bring the fieldstones up to a smooth surface. 
In these cases, the recessed brick technique is employed to produce 
an appearance of single bands of brick alternating with smooth 
layers of mortar and fieldstones. (Fig. 5) Loss of this mortar 
through weathering could account for the different appearance of 
other parts of the wall. 
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In sum, the walls and towers of Lopadion seem to be mostly 
of one period of construction, with only minor variations. Only 
the north pier of the gate, withits bands of brick, is much different 
and may represent a repair. Since the sources clearly state that the 
fortress was the work of John Komnenos, it is reasonable to take 
its characteristic alternation of brick and stone with some cloison- 
né and walls of recessed brick with much mortar over the stones as 
an example of a style employed in an imperial foundation of 1130. 

Within a decade of the foundation of Lopadion, John built 
another fortress in Mysia which was to play an equally important 
role in the defense of western Asia Minor. This was Achyraous 
whose remains stand on a steep bluff overlooking a tributary of 
the Makestos River in the beginning of the hilly country south of 
the plain of Hadrianoutherai, now Balikesir. It is about four kilo- 





5. Lopadion: Section of wall showing recessed brickwork. 


meters southeast of the large village of Pamukçu (formerly Ef- 
tele). The castle does not dominate the landscape but frequent- 
ly appears and disappears as one approaches the rather low hill on 
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which it stands. (Fig. 6) Its strategic importance is evident, how- 
ever, for it commands the route along the river valley and thus the 
main road from the Propontis and the Mysian plain to the plains 
of Lydia and Ionia. The hill is isolated on all sides and virtually un- 
approachable from the river; the only easy access is from the west 
where a hill of equal height faces it. 

The fortifications consisted originally of at least five round 
towers with curtain walls which surround the hilltop. The most 
substantial defenses were on the west where massive round towers 
overlooked the main approach; the river side was protected by a 
precipitous drop which needed little reinforcement. Most of the 
fortress survives or can be traced in outline: the towers on the 
west are well preserved, one of them almost to its full height, but 
of the rest only parts of the core remain. Much of the wall between 
the towers and from the northern tower toward the river is stand- 
ing. The main gate, with the road that approached it, is visible on 
the north side not far from the river. It was defended not by a 
tower but by a right angle bend in the wall, for the large towers on 





6. Achyraous: General view from north. 
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the west would have covered the road. An opening between the 
two main towers seems to have been a postern, but another beside 
the northern tower is more probably a modern breach. 

Little can be said about the construction of the walls beyond 
the fact that they were built of small mortared rubble with a fac- 
ing which has almost entrely disappeared. Where it is preserved, it 
shows single courses of small fieldstones alternating with lacing 
courses of brick. A good deal of brick is added to produce a regu- 
lar cloisonné. 

The towers, on the other hand, have kept most of their facing. 
Both display a highly distinctive brickwork over a core of mor- 
tared rubble. The northern, better preserved, tower is a horseshoe- 
shaped structure with two large openings high onits flanks. (Fig. 7) 
It is constructed of regularly coursed fieldstones with a small pro- 
portion of spoils. Large rectangular stones are frequently inserted 
on end rather than horizontally to produce an unusual effect. 





7. Achyraous: Northern tower. 
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Most striking, however, is the use of brick. In the upper parts of 
the tower and in an inner face visible in the opefiing on the south 
side, single rows of brick alternate with courses of stone. Else- 
where, in the more conspicuous parts, the style is far more elabo- 
rate. Stones of varying size are separated by single or often triple 
courses of brick. Broken bricks are laid parallel to the courses to 
fill gaps and to compensate for the varying size of the stones. In 
some cases, these become part of the lacing course so that one 
course may show considerable variation in thickness. Likewise, 
some rows of single large stones turn into double rows of smaller 
stones with a brick course between them. 

The most distinctive aspect of this tower is the extensive use 
of vertical brick to create a widespread cloisonné. The vertical and 
horizontal bricks meet to form a square containing a stone and mor- 
tar filling and where necessary brick fragments. The vertical bricks 
are occasionally double. Of twenty-one courses in the central face 
of the tower, fifteen use cloisonné throughout and six in part. 
Purely decorative brick also occurs amidst this exuberant cloison- 
né. About halfway up the central face, large gaps between stones 
are filled by bricks arranged in a meander pattern between vertical 
bricks thus = | or|2 | ` this sometimes appears in a simpler form 
without the vertical brick, è or even > . (Fig. 8) Occasionally a 
slanted brick is merely added beside a vertical one, representing 
perhaps the degeneration or origin of the designs. [hese decora- 
tive forms are sporadic and do not occur in systematic groupings. 
The entire system of stones and brickwork forms the usual shell; 
it was attached to the core by beams which have left their traces 
in numerous small holes in the lower part af the cloisonné squares. 
No recessed brick is employed, nor has mortar been added to 
create a smooth surface. 

The second, southern, tower is slightly less well preserved but 
displays the same use of stone and brick. (Fig. 9) Here, the cloi- 
sonné extends consistently into the upper parts of the tower but is 
in general less regularly employed. Brick courses are single, triple 
or multiple. As if to compensate for its less careful appearance, the 
tower displays more abundant and varied decoration. In the upper 
part, much broken brick is inserted at an angle around the stones. 
Elsewhere, designs described above are. used as well’ as more com- 
plex ones: a kind of double meander, 2 |2 ;a design reminiscent 
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8 (above). Achyraous: Northern tower, detail of brickwork. 
9 (below). Achyraous: Southern tower. 
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One distinctive style is thus common to these two towers: a 
facing with many brick courses, much cloisonné and extensive brick 
decoration. The elaborate style suggests that special attention was 
paid to the construction and that the fortress was intended as an 
imperial monument. Given the clear statement of the sources, 
there is no reason not to take it as a foundation of John Komne- 
nos and thus as another example of the work of the early twelfth 
century. | 

Among the most successful accomplishments of Manuel Kom- 
nenos was the organization and fortification of the theme of Neo- 
kastra. Between 1162 and 1173, Pergamon, Chliara and Adramyt- 
tion were endowed with new walls, and other fortresses were con- 
structed in the regions around them. These castles protected the 
inhabitants from the raids of the Turks and brought security and 
prosperity to the region. Although neither Adramyttion nor Chli- 
ara preserves sufficient remains of this project to merit description 
and the other fortresses have not been identified, the walls of Per- 
gamon still stand to illustrate the work of Manuel and to provide 
an example of the style then employed. 

Pergamon was fortified on at least three occasions in Late 
Antiquity and the Byzantine period. The first two, attributed to 
the third and seventh centuries and built with masonry appropriate 
to those ages, are easy to distinguish from the walls assigned to 
Manuel. The latter, howevet, follows the course of the third centu- 
ry wall for its whole length and on occasion overrides the original 
Hellenistic fortifications or those of the seventh century. It is 
therefore not uncommon to see two or more quite different styles 
employed in its circuit. 18 

The walls attributed to Manuel form the most conspicuous 
Byzantine fortifications of Pergamon. They stand on the lower 
slopes of the Acropolis overlooking the ancient road as it bends to 
enter the Hellenistic gymnasium on its ascent of the hill. The ruined 
terrace of the gymnasium provides support for the walls and for 
six towers, of which one is square, two circular, and the rest horse- 
shoe-shaped. The walls, which survive only in part, consist of well- 
coursed spoils arranged in neat headers and stretchers; other spoils, 
still coursed, but with a less careful arrangement of unsorted 
squared stones; and smaller spoils and fieldstones arranged in 
courses alternating with irregular single courses of brick. (Fig. 10) 
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10. Pergamon: Styles of masonry in wall over 
Gymnasium terrace. 


Sections of the latter style contain beamholes and are sometimes 
covered with mortar to provide a smooth surface. They occur in 
conjunction with the second style. Generous use of brick differen- 
tiates these two styles and suggests that they are the work of Man- 
uel while the first is of the third century. 

The towers are built in similar if more elaborate styles. They 
sometimes show extensive use of brick with single courses con- 
sistently separating the layers of spoils and rubble. This is notably 
the case of the most prominent of the towers; above the main en- 
trance to the city. (Fig. 11) In this style, vertical bricks are occa- 
sionally employed to produce a row of cloisonné. The effect is 
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regular, decorative and distinctive. Most of the towers, however, 
make a more sparing use of brick with roughly sorted and coursed 
spoils and rubble. (Fig. 12) Interstices are filled with pebbles and 
brick fragments, vertical bricks are occasionally inserted, and hori- 
zontal bricks frequently form partial courses which appear and dis- 
appear without continuing far across a face. Most towers show 
beam holes especially in the lower parts where mortar has been 
generously applied over the joints. A common feature is the use of 
large square blocks which disturb the regular coursing and seem in- 
tended to present the maximum flat surface to the enemy. It is 
not unusual in these towers for larger blocks to be used nearer the 
foundations (and attacks) with a superstructure of smaller stones 
in an increasing amount of brick. In spite of the apparent lack of 
uniformity, the towers, like the walls, appear to be the product of 
one period. Some of the differences may be attributed in part to 
aesthetic reasons: more exposed features are more highly deco- 
rated. In any case, the distinctive use of spoils and brick courses 
provides a unifying element. 

The fortifications extend to the Acropolis where large parts of 
a citadel with remains of about ten towers are preserved. These 
walls display a variety of masonry but have much in common with 
the lower fortification. Two square towers on the northern side 
ate constructed of spoils of various shapes and sizes with some 
fieldstones and sporadic brick sometimes arranged in short lacing 
courses. (Fig. 13) The material is only roughly sorted with larger 
blocks near the bottom and along the edges. Since these walls fol- 
low the course of the third century fortifications, it is possible 
that the shape of the towers and the construction of their lower 
courses represent that earlier period. The contrast between Byzan- 
tine and earlier work is especially evident in the outer face of the 
northwest wall where three styles are visible: the lower courses are 
of regular Hellenistic ashlar; above them are the neatly coursed 
spoils of the third century; and at the top, small coursed rubble 
with occasional brick to fill the interstices or to form a rudimen- 
tary course. The inner face of the southeastern part of the wall, 
with its more abundant use of brick, shows the preatest resem- 
blance to the lower towers. This wall contains a good deal of verti- 
cal brick to form a cloisonné sometimes very neat, more often 
rough and always made of broken brick. (Fig. 14) It also displays 
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desultory brick courses and a good deal of brick inserted to fill the 
gaps between the mixed spoils and rubble used in the facing. In its 
irregular, inconsistent but sometimes decorative use of brick, this 
section particularly resembles towers of the lower wall. 19 

Although the late walls of Pergamon seem to present a com- 
plex variety of styles, they have consistent elements which sug- 
gest attribution to one period. They use brick courses alternating 
with stone for decorative effect in notably visible positions, such 
as the tower by the main gate. They only make occasional use of 
cloisonné but they generally have a moderate amount of brick be- 
tween the stones. Most noteworthy are the rather feeble courses of 
brick — usually fragments — which rarely continue any distance. 20 
such masonry may thus be taken to represent a style of the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth century. 

The final example of a datable Komnenian wall comes not 
from Anatolia at all nor is it strictly confined to the period here 
discussed, but the land walls of Constantinople, which have been 
studied in detail, contain much of interest. One large section is at- 
tributed to Manuel Komnenos, and other parts are apparently not 
far removed in time from it. Since these were the most important 
fortifications in the Empire, they might be expected to represent 
the style of the age most perfectly and, perhaps, to have provided 
a model followed elsewhere. +4 

Niketas Choniates, writing in the early thirteenth century, 
twice refers to the walls which Manuel Komnenos built to defend 
the palace of the Blachernai.2* His description of the siege of Con- 
stantinople in 1204 makes it clear that the walls in question con- 
stitute the large northwestern projection of the land walls between 
the Palaiologan palace now called Tekfur Saray and the so-called 
Prison of Anemas, just south of the double wall of the ninth cen- 
tury which forms the final, northern section of the land walls. 

These walls consist of two distinct parts, separated by a clear 
break and built with different styles of masonry and shape of tow- 
ers.?? The nine round or polygonal towers and connecting curtain 
of the southern part are generally considered to be the work of 
Manuel. If later repairs are disregarded, these are built in a consis- 
tent style emploving large limestone blocks and multiple courses 
of brick arranged in bands. À typical tower might show six bands 
each containing seven courses of brick. (Fig. 15) The bricks are set 
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15. Constantinople: Blachernai walls, tower 5. 


fairly close together side by side but each course is separated from 
its neighbors by a layer of mortar roughly equivalent in thickness 
to the bricks. In a few instances, additional brick courses appear 
irregularly among the limestone blocks, sometimes running only a 
short distance. The brick bands separate double, triple or quadruple 
rows of coursed and sized limestone blocks, most of which appear 
to be spoils. The stones are often arranged in a peculiar way: rows 
of large blocks may appear higher or lower than rows of smaller 
stones, and rectangular blocks are often laid vertically rather than 
horizontally so that they form courses of stones which stand on 
their narrower edge. In some cases, a single course of large blocks 
will turn into a double course of smaller ones; more often, the 
spoils are irregularly sorted. Although the blocks are square cut, 
they are usually irregular in size. The gaps between them are filled 
with smaller stones or often with bricks inserted vertically. These 
bricks are usually covered over with pink mortar to create a smooth 
surface and are thus rarely visible. They do not form a cloisonné 
pattern since there are very, few horizontal bricks outside the 
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bands. For the most part, the brick appears to be reused. Beam 
holes do not appear on the surface. 

The outer face of the wall is consistently of this style, but the 
interior chambers and inner face show considerable differences. 
These frequently, but not consistently, display a greater proportion 
of brick with extra single or double brick courses inserted horizon- 
tally between rows of large limestone blocks: vertical bricks are oc- 
casionally added. (Fig. 16) This produces a richer and more color- 
ful effect with some cloisonne, yet one apparently felt to be un- 
desirable on the exterior, more exposed to view and attack. Beam 





16. Constantinople: Blachernai walls, interior behind tower 3. 
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holes and recessed brick, notably absent from the outer face, are 
sporadically present on the inside.” There appears to be no evi- 
dence to suggest that the inner face or interior chambers are not 
contemporary with the outer face. 

The second section of the walls of the Blachernai, which con- 
sists of four square towers and associated curtain, are of a striking- 
ly different appearance and technique. (Fig. 17) These walls em- 
ploy far smaller and less regular stones and more numerous brick 
bands which form a regular alternation with the stone courses. In 
addition, in towers and walls alike, single and double courses of 
brick separate the individual layers of irregular stones. The recessed 
brick technique is frequently used, especially, though not exclu- 
sively, in the bands. These usually consist of eight bricks of which 
four will be visible. The technique also conceals beams which lay 
behind the bands. The overall effect is striking and colorful, far 
more exuberant than the more sober walls to the south. With 
minor variations, and excepting late repairs, this style is consistent- 
ly employed in this section. 

Before attempting to determine which, if either, of these walls 
is the product of Manuel Komnenos, other dated walls and towers 
of the area might be considered. The square tower at the northern 
end of the Blachernai walls, no. 13, bears a building inscription of 
Isaak Angelos set in an eccentric position somewhat right of center 
about halfway up the outer face.” (Fig. 18) The inscribed marble 
block is laid amid masonry similar to that just described. It consists 
of bands of multiple brick set in courses of small and irregular 
stones, each separated by a single or double course of brick. Beams 
lay behind the bands. Vertical bricks occur occasionally; there is 
no recessed brickwork. The bricks are much thinner than those of 
the walls described and the general appearance is far less neat; the 
resemblances, however, seem to outweigh the differences. The un- 
characteristic position of the inscription poses a problem. Most 
building inscriptions on towers are conspicuous by their centering 
and are usually placed directly above a brick band. This has led to 
the supposition that the inscription is a spoil and thus irrelevant to 
dating; this question will be considered below. 

Niketas Choniates also reports that Isaak Angelos (1185-1195) 
built a tower below the palace of the Blachernai both to defend 
the palace and to serve as his own residence, and that for its con- 
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i 17 (above). Constantinople: Blachernai walls, tower 11. 
18 (below). Constantinople: Blachernai walls, tower 13 
with inscription of Isaak Angelos. 
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struction he destroyed many buildings in the city.26 This structure 
is generally identified with the southern half of the large double 
tower which stands immediately to the northeast of the tower just 
described. The tower indeed suits the description of the text. (Fig. 
19) Its upper part contains large triple windows facing outward 
from the city with single windows on the sides: each is over two 
meters high. The tower is so constructed as to provide a terrace 
outside the southern window while projecting column drums pre- 
sumably supported a wooden balcony below the triple window. 
The upper part was formerly connected on the southwest directly 
with the palace of the Blachernai. There can be no doubt that the 
building was intended as a residence. The tower contains much re- 
used material: limestone blocks, all of which appear to be spoils, 
are laid rather irregularly in double, triple ot quadruple courses. 
The rows of spoils are separated by bands of brick of five courses 
in the lower part and six or seven in the upper. Some of the brick 
bands on the main face contain large numbers of columns laid per- 
pendicular to the surface as if to fulfill the function of wooden 
beams. Where vertical bricks appear, they are usually covered with 
mortar. 

Part of the superstructure on the south side displays a different 
technique in which single or multiple courses of brick separate 
each layer of small and irregular stones. In this part, broken bricks 
arranged parallel to the courses fill some of the gaps between the 
stones while other bricks inserted vertically provide a sporadic 
cloisonné. The side toward the city is completely obscured by 
modern fill. The remains of this tower, obviously intended as à 
dwelling and plainly built of spoils, leave no doubt that it is indeed 
to be identified as the tower of Isaak Angelos and that it may 
therefore be taken as an example of the work of the late twelfth 
century.” 

As mentioned above, the tower of Angelos actually consists of 
two towers side by side. Detailed investigations have convincingly 
shown that the northern part is a later addition. At first sight, 
however, it seems to resemble the northern group of towers and 
walls described above. (Fig. 19) Its main face is divided into two 
parts by a cornice of reused marble; above it, a large opening has 
been blocked. The north and west faces are constructed in an exu- 
berant style with a great deal of brick. Single courses of small and 
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19. Constantinople: Blachernai walls, double tower of Isaak Angelos. 


rather irregular stones are separated by bricks laid in a rhythmical 
arrangement of courses of varying thickness. The bricks, which 
appear to be reused, are set in a good deal of mortar, with bands 
of mortar as thick as the bricks. Vertical bricks are rarely employed 
but small fragments of brick are sometimes inserted parallel to the 
courses ta fill the gaps between the stones. Diagonal pointing is 
used throughout, and numerous wooden beams of circular section 
are visible. Recessed brick is nowhere apparent. 

This tower is not of any of the styles so far considered, nor 
does it closely resemble the walls of the Blachernai. Instead of an 
alternation of bands of brick and courses of stone (with or without 
brick courses between them), it employs a varied and rhythmical 
alternation of brick courses in which the idea of regular bands no 
longer dominates. In addition, its technique of construction, with 
the use of raked pointing and absence of recessed brick, is distinc- 
tive. These phenomena suggest that the northern addition to the 
tower of Angelos is of a different period from the remains so far 
considered. 
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Finally, an inscription revealed another virtually contemporary 
reconstruction of the walls. The text, known only from a copy of 
the fourteenth century, proclaimed that Alexios III restored the 
Gate of Charisios (now Edirne Kapi) and a large area around it in 
1197.29 Here, one might hope to find a further example of mason- 
ry, if not of the Komnene period, at least of the late twelfth cen- 
tury. Unfortunately, the inscription is now lost and the gate has 
been completely restored; nothing remains to indicate what, if 
anything is the work of Alexios III. The walls and towers around 
the gate (from gate 84 to 89), however, are in a style not found 
elsewhere in this region and which clearly represents a repair. For 
the most part, they are built of large square limestone blocks, per- 
haps spoils, neatly cut and closely fitted together with little if any 
mortar and with few gaps. A band of seven bricks runs above a 
foundation of such stones and contains occasional beam holes. It 
is followed by seven neat courses of stone, another band of seven 
bricks without beam holes, then three more courses of stone, and 
terminates in a superstructure entirely of brick. (Fig. 20) In bands 
and superstructure alike, the bricks are closely set side by side and 
separated by a thin layer of mortar. On tower 86, the only one at 
all well preserved, a marble cornice runs through the upper part of 
the superstructure. These towers and walls display numerous re- 
pairs, mostly in the plain late Palaiologan style. Only one need be 
noted here: the upper part of the wall between towers 85 and 86 
has been rebuilt with smaller and less regular stones separated by 
single or double rows of reused brick. (Fig. 21) 

Although the walls of large blocks and brick bands might seem 
to resemble the walls of the Blachernai, the differences are sub- 
stantial. Here, the blocks are far better cut and more closely fitted 
together and there are fewer bands, while the Komnenian walls of- 
fer no example of a brick superstructure. The closest parallel is not 
with anything Komnene, but with the large towers B15, 16 and 18 
near the Golden Horn, known to have been built by Theophilos in 
the ninth century. These alsohave large neatly cut limestone bricks 
separated by bands of seven brick courses and their upper part 1s 
entirely of brick decorated with a marble cornice. The walls around 
Edirne Kapi, therefore, may be considered as a previously unnoted 
example of ninth-century work. This does not mean, however, 
that nothing has remained of the grandiose-sounding project of 
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Alexios III. Although his main efforts have evidently disappeared, 
the rebuilding noted above may be taken as a lone survivor. It is 
the only section not obviously earlier or later and its use of alter- 
nating brick and stone courses sufficiently resembles sections of 
the walls of the Blachernai to support an attribution to the late 
twelfth century. 

This analysis of a relatively small section of the land walls, by 
seeming to raise as many problems as it solves, illustrates the ditfi- 
culty with dealing with a structure which has undergone so many 
changes in the course of its millenial existence and for which the 
documentation is surprisingly sparse. The discussion has revealed 
the existence of several styles in walls which supposedly date to 
the same period: the large blocks and brick bands of the southern 
Blachernai walls with something similar in the tower of Isaak An- 
gelos; the more elaborate brickwork with many exira courses in 
the northern Blachernai walls and the interior of the southern; the 
similar though less careful work on the tower with the inscription 
of Isaak; the simple alternation of brick and stone associated with 
Alexios III; and, finally, the exuberant brickwork of the addition 
to the tower of Isaak Angelos. 

Some fixed points of chronology exist, most notably in the 
tower which all agree to have been built by Isaak Angelos. Its 
masonry is so similar to that of the southern Blachernai walls that 
there is no reason not to consider them as belonging to the same 
epoch. Similarly, the interior of the southern walls, the whole 
northern section, the repairs of Alexios III and tower 13 with the 
inscription of Isaak all have in common the use of alternating brick 
and stone courses, whether or notin conjunction with brick bands. 
Recessed brick appears extensively on the northern wall and occa 
sionally inside the southern, beams behind the brick bands are a 
feature of the northern wall and of tower 13; thin bricks appear 
regularly in 13 and occasionally in the southern wall. 30 In other 
words, these walls are all so related that they, too, may be consid- 
ered to represent at least approximately the same period. Only the 
northern addition to the tower of Isaak stands apart as unrelated; 
it must in any case have been built later than the twelfth century. 

Two groups of closely related walls thus emerge, without any 
obvious means of deciding which represents the work of Manuel. 
The texts of Choniates, which refer to walls built to protect the 
palace of the Biachernai, leave no doubt that some, if not all, of 
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the walls under discussion were intended, while his specific discus- 
sion of the siege of 1204 seems to indicate the northern section in 
particular. The small tower with the inscription of Isaak, along 
with the relationships noted above, may point to a solution. Com- 
parison of the various styles seems to show that it is closely related 
and therefore likely to be contemporary with an important group 
of these walls. There is therefore no necessity to consider the in- 
scription as a spoil, although its odd position remains anomalous. 
In that case, two towers of distinctly different appearance are re- 
vealed as contemporary. Similarly, there would be no logical 
grounds for not regarding the northern and southern Blachernai 
walls as roughly contemporary, allowing that one could still be 
some years older or younger than the other. Both, in other words, 
could fit into the long reign of Manuel and the whole group could 
be seen as work of the mid- and late twelfth century. This seem- 
ingly odd conclusion appears to be the only one which will accom- 
modate all the evidence. Otherwise, if the styles distinguished by 
presence or absence of additional brick courses, and by varying 
size of stones and shapes of towers are considered to come from 
widely separated periods, the even greater anomaly of the southern 
wall will have to be faced; in that case its interior and exterior 
would belong to different periods. There is no evident explanation 
for the great variation in style within the Blachernai walls and I 
shall not propose one here. One might only note in comparison 
that Komnene and Laskarid walls are rarely altogether consistent, 
though in other cases the variations can be explained by location 
and visibility. 

The addition to the tower of Isaak remains to be considered. 
It plainly falls outside the relationships outlined above and is 
shown by its construction to be later than the tower to which it is 
attached. Historically, it could be expected to date from the time 
of Michael VIII or Andronikos II when repairs were carried out on 
the walls. A Palaiologan date would in fact accord with the rhyth- 
mical alternation of single brick courses with varied numbers of 
brick courses which appears to be characteristic of the thirteenth 
century.?! The absence of this characteristic in the other walls 
studied would partially confirm the proposed chronology by ex- 
cluding a date in the Palaiologan period. 

At first sight, the Komnene period seems to offer a multi- 
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plicity of masonry technique which could hardly serve as a guide 
among unidentified castles. Yet certain common characteristics 
can be isolated to differentiate the period and to aid further inves- 
tigation. At the same time, many of the walls studied illustrate the 
kinds of problems which a stylistic investigation faces. 

One factor must be borne in mind from the beginning and be 
considered whenever a date is to be assigned to a fortification on 
stylistic grounds alone: contemporary walls and towers display 
considerable variety, not only from one region to another, but 
even within the same structure. In southern Asia Minor, for exam- 
ple, and at Didyma and Apollonia in Pisidia, brick was not used, 
and these undecorated, often crude, walls would be difficult to 
date on stylistic grounds alone. Inscriptions enable them to be 
placed early in this period, without such evidence, a casual exami- 
nation might assigned some of them to the Dark Ages. Brick 
thus emerges as a highly valuable criterion for dating and its use is 
particularly characteristic of this period. It was not, however, 
universally employed; and where it does not appear, dating by 
masonry technique alone will be much more difficult. Fortunately 
for the present discussion, the Komneni were primarily active m 
western Asia Minor where brick was always a common feature of 
architecture. 


Equally important is the variation within one structure. The 
walls of Constantinople are the obvious example since the two sec- 
tions of wall attributed to Manuel Komnenos appear to be radically 
different. Because of this, the northern walls have sometimes been 
assigned to the Palaiologi. 32 In fact, they appear to be roughly 
contemporary with the southern, but the reign of Manuel was so 
long that the two parts could have been separated by a generation 
and still be described by Choniates (or anyone else) as walls of 
Manuel. Precision, therefore, 1s not attainable without the support- 
ing evidence of inscriptions, texts or even general historical circum- 
stances, and will not be sought here. A study like this can only 
point to resemblances and suggest that some monuments are ap- 
proximately contemporary. The walls of Pergamon present a less 
extreme example of variation where many sections appear to have 
4 far different style from others. While all the variations cannot be 
explained and later repairs are by no means excluded, an investiga- 
tion can point out elements which the whole circuit has in com- 
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mon and suggest that it is basically the work of one period. Here, 
asin the case of Laskarid fortresses, an aesthetic clement is present: 
the Byzantines devoted more care to the appearance of highly visi- 
ble and strategic towers and walls (such as those beside gates) than 
to long stretches which were out of sight. A fortification, there- 
fore, needs to be considered in its entirety. If only a small piece 
survives, the conclusions will be more tentative. 

With these caveats in mind, it is possible to suggest some ele- 
ments characteristic of the masonry of Komnene fortifications or, 
more accurately, of fortifications of John and Manuel whose reigns 
occupied most of the twelfth century. The fragmentary and dis- 
puted examples of the work of Alexios, like the sole fortress of 
Romanos IV, do not seem to provide material for stylistic general- 
ization. The castles of John make quite different impressions: 
Achyraous is richly decorated, Lopadion relatively sober. Tech- 
nically, too, there are variations: Lopadion uses recessed brick and 
additional mortar to create a smooth surface; Achyraous does not. 
Likewise, Achyraous employs blocks laid on their narrow end while 
these do not appear at Lopadion. Both, however, are distinguished 
by an extensive use of brick in abundant horizontal courses alter- 
nating with the stone courses and an extensive or restrained cloi- 
sonné. The brick appears in towers and walls, but never with a 
careful or rigid regularity. Lacing courses are uneven and squares 
of cloisonné vary greatly in size even in a short stretch of wall. 
Both use wooden beams to anchor the facing to the inner core. 

The walls of Manuel display considerable variety, but perhaps 
less than at first appears. The land walls of Constantinople have a 
local peculiarity which need not be sought elsewhere: except in 
the latest period, their makers attempted to follow the model of 
the original Theodosian walls, most of which still stand. These 
were characterized by bands of brick courses set amid neatly cut 
blocks. The bands, therefore, may be considered typical of the 
capital, reflecting the style of a far earlier age; for the present pur- 
poses, they may be removed from consideration since the builders 
of provincial walls, following different traditions, would not neces- 
sarily have considered them an essential element. Disregarding the 
bands, the walls of Manuel, like those assigned to the late twelfth 
century, employ horizontal courses of brick alternating with stone 
and occasional cloisonné ; this they have in common with the more 
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decorative parts of the walls of Pergamon. Other features of Per- 
gamon are irregular, desultory brick courses and a coating of mor- 
tar to create a smooth surface; these appear in the southern and 
northern Blachernai walls respectively. The walls of Pergamon and 
Constantinople have elements in common with the fortresses of 
John, such as recessed brick and stones laid on end, yet both seem 
to represent a style distinct from that of the earlier walls. 

In sum, as a guide to the brief investigation of undated remains 
which follows, especial attention need be paid to brickwork where 
an alternation of brick and stone Courses and a regular or extensive 
cloisonné might be expected from the time of John or Manuel. 
Less careful work might characterize the latter reign, especially on 
less prominent parts where only scattered cloisonne and short and 
irregular lacing courses could appear. The brickwork from the time 
of John might be more elaborate and decorative than that of Man- 
uel. Common to either reign, but not universal, are recessed brick, 
a smooth coating of mortar, and stones laid on end. The basic 
principle of a shell of stone and brick attached by wooden beams 
to a core of mortared rubble might be expected from any part of 
the period, and is indeed not diagnostic for work of the Komneni. 

One fortress, that of Anaia on the coast south of Ephesos, has 
already been assigned to this period on the basis of style. The his- 
torical record, which only shows that the place was of sufficient 
importance to have a bishop throughout the Byzantine period and 
that it rose to some prominence in the thirteenth century, provides 
no evidence for dating the walls, nor has a building inscription 
been found.2? The fortifications, which have been published in ad- 
mirable detail, consist of sixteen towers which include a large keep, 
and curtain walls which surround a low hill overlooking the sea. 
The interior is filled with deposits so that only the outer face of 
the walls may be studied, and these are considerably overgrown. 
Both walls and towers show a complete unity of style, with spoils 
and roughly squared fieldstones arranged in irregular courses. (Fig. 
22) Single, double or triple brick courses separate each row of 
stones, but frequently do not appear in a regular or consistent pat- 
tern. Vertical bricks provide a good deal of cloisonné. Rows of 
cloisonné often alternate with plain rows of stone to form an over- 
all decorative pattern. Bricks and stones form a facing attached by 
beams to a core of mortared rubble. 
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22. Anaia: Detail of tower, 


These walls have been tentatively, and reasonably, dated to the 
late Komnene or early Laskarid period. This dating is subject to 
some revision in the light of the material already presented. At 
first sight, the walls of Anaia appear to resemble those of Tripolis 
on the Maiander or other Laskarid castles; those, however, use 
cloisonné sparingly if at all.** Comparison might equally be made 
with the sections of the walls of Nikaia built by Theodore Laskaris 
in the early thirteenth century. Towers of its inner walls, however, 
use a more regular and elaborate cloisonné while the outer walls 
employ both brick and cloisonné less consistently.?* The closest 
parallels for the frequent brick courses and bands of cloisonné are 
to be found in Komnene walls, most closely perhaps at Lopadion. 
While this alone is not sufficient for assigning a precise date, it 
would at least suggest that the fortress of Anaia was a product of 
the mid-twelfth century, if not earlier. Historically, a date in the 
reign of Alexios would be appropriate. At that time, these coast- 
lands were being regained and needed to be secured against pirates 
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and Crusaders as well as Turks, and much work of restoration was 
carried out along them after 1108. Since parallels for that epoch 
are lacking, such an assignment can only be tentative, but in any 
case, the walls may be seen as a product of the Komneni. 

A fortress in the region of Pergamon offers the possibility of 
fairly precise dating since the criteria of style assign it a specific 
place in the historical record. It is now merely called Asar, “Re- 
mains,” as are many castles and ruins; its ancient Or medieval name 
is unknown. The ruin stands some 475 meters above the plain of 
Caicos, thirteen kilometers up the valley called Kara Dere south- 
east of the market town of Kinik, which lies in the plain eighteen 
kilometers from Pergamon. The location appears to be remote — 
the site does not even contain à village — but in fact the castle 
dominates a small plain and the impressive remains of a stone 
aqueduct on arches, apparently from the prosperous days of the 
Karaosmanogullari in the eighteenth century, crosses the stream 
below the castle. In Ottoman times, the direct post route from 
Bergama to Manisa passed through here. In addition, the valley 
seems the most probable route for the Roman road which led 
from Pergamon directly to Sardis via Apollonis. 36 The castle could 
thus have had the strategic function of defending the road and river 
crossing as well as protecting the small plain and serving as a refuge 
for the inhabitants of the Kaikos valley, only a few kilometers 
away by the most direct route. 

The walls of Asar once encircled the top of an exceptionally 
steep hill overlooking the small plain on the east and a valley 
which led to the Kaikos on the west. Most of the walls are now 
ruined, leaving only piles of stone and rubble strewn along the up- 
per slopes. Two ruined towers, not much more than mortared rub- 
ble cores, stand on the north and south sides. Their remaining fac- 
ing seems to consist only of coursed rubble with little if any brick. 
More interesting is a tower on the west side whose facing is largely 
intact and which stands almost to its original height. (Fig. 23) This 
tower makes a striking and colorful impression by its abundant 
and decorative brickwork. Double rows of brick alternate with 
two or three rows of irregularly arranged squared fieldstones. In 
some cases, small round stones set in mortar form a partial or entire 
course. Many bricks are inserted vertically between the double 
courses. Those above a course form cloisonné with a single course 
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of bricks above it, but the others are inserted decoratively without 
corresponding horizontal bricks. (Fig. 24) In the cloisonné squares, 
much mortar has been added around the irregularly shaped stones. 
Both the square main part of the tower and its round upper pro- 
jection are decorated in a similar colorful fashion. Beam holes 
show that this facing was anchored to the inner core of coarse 
mortared rubble in which no brick was employed. 

This elaborate decoration finds no exact parallel in the walls 
which have been studied, but plainly fits into the general stylistic 
context of Komnenian masonry, and might seem closest to the 
fortresses of John. Correlation with a historical source may enable 
a more precise date to be assigned. Niketas Choniates, describing 
the establishment of the Neokastra, specifies that Manuel built cas- 
tles in the broad plains around Pergamon, Adramyttion and Chliara 
to protect the people of the region who formerly had been exposed 
to Turkish attack because they lived in open villages. As far as I 
am aware, none of these fortresses has been identified, nor are any 
fortresses known in the broad plains, by which the Kaikos valiey 
primarily would have been meant. Asar, however, lies near the val- 
ley and has a magnificent view over it; it could probably be reached 
on foot from the edge of the plain in an hour or two. It is ideally 
located for the protection of inhabitants of the plain as well as for 
defense. Other castles in the region of Pergamon stand similarly 
just within the protection of the mountains at the edge of the val- 
ley, the most notable being Chliara itself whose location at the vil- 
lage of Tarhala above Soma I have established and will discuss else- 
where. There is therefore no reason to doubt that Asar represents 
one of the Neokastra, the only one so far identified and the only 
one so far discovered which preserves a distinctive masonry. It 
may therefore be dated between 1162 and 1173, contemporary 
with the walls of Pergamon. 

The historical record thus puts Asar among the works of Man- 
uel, although it is rather different in style from those so far con- 
sidered. Its walls are more decorative than those of Pergamon and 
of a more complex style than those of the Blachernai; there seems 
to be no close parallel for the courses of round stones or the verti- 
cal brick without cloisonné. Yet the similarities with Pergamon 
may once have been greater, for the other towers apparently had 
little or no decoration, and the contrast between an elaborate 
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main tower and plain secondary ones is a phenomenon already 
noted in the greater fortress. Asar may in any case stand as an ex- 
ample of the variety which exists even among works of one closely 
detined period. 

The fortifications which remain to be studied briefly here fall 
into two groups: those which appear to date entirely from the 
Komnene period, and those where that age made more or less sub- 
stantial or additions. They are distributed over western Asia Minor 
from Bithynia in the north to Lycia in the south and include parts 
of the most important fortresses of the country. The first group 
consists of only two rather small fortsin Mysia, both on the Makes- 
tos and equidistant, at about forty kilometers, from the modern 
center of Balikesir. 

The southern of these stands on a round hill whose steep faces 
overlook the town of Bigadic and the plain of the Makestos which 
is here especially broad and fertile. Upstream and down, the river 
is more closely surrounded by mountains and has to pass through 
narrow gorges. The modern town prospers from its location on the 
main highway between Istanbul and Izmir, but such was not the 
case in the Byzantine period when the main road, as already noted, 
passed by Achyraous, further to the west. In the time of the Kom- 
neni, however, the castle would have had a strategic function con- 
trolling the route which led down the Makestos from Synaos and 
the Phrygian borderlands to the rich plains of Mysia. This route 
was convenient for Turkish attacks, and is specifically mentioned 
in 1112, when a force was sent westward through Synaos and thus 
presumably by Bigadig.?' The medieval name, from which the 
modern is derived, was Pegadia. Beyond its mention in a text of 
the ninth century, nothing is known of its history. ?? 

The walls and towers of Pegadia have survived in relatively 
poor condition. Most of the remains consist merely of rubble cores, 
but a few towers and an occasional stretch of wall preserve some 
facing. Much of the circuit on the east has disappeared. The fortress 
was of substantial size, though smaller than Achyraous; the area 
within the walls has been estimated at two acres. ?? The visible fac- 
ing appears to consist of a crudely alternating pattern of large and 
small squared stones, many apparently spoils. The blocks form ir- 
regular courses which include many rectangular stones laid on 
their narrow ends. In the towers toward the city, brick forms hori- 
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25. Pegadia: Detail of tower. 


zontal courses and some cloisonné. (Fig. 25) Most of the brick ap- 
pears to be reused: in sections of wall away from the town, frag- 
mentary bricks are placed side by side to form courses. In some l 
cases, fragments of brick are inserted parallel to the courses to fill 
gaps between irregular fieldstones. The towers toward the town 
have a more regular facing with square cut stones, but one of them 
makes a less careful use of stone with only occasional filling of 
broken brick; it may bea later repair. The towers were constructed 
with crib-work, that is, beams perpendicular to the facing to an- 
chor it to the core and others running parallel to the surface to 
hold it together. 
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The remains of this facing, although fragmentary, suffice to 
suggest an association with the Komnenian fortresses by their use 
of brick coursing and cloisonné and by their distinctive rectangular 
blocks placed on end. In general arrangement, though not in deco 
tation, the walls of Pegadia seem related to those of Achyraous, 
and they might tentatively be assigned to the reign of John. At 
that time, western Asia Minor was at peace and fortresses were be- 
ing built to consolidate Byzantine rule and protect lands and roads. 
Pegadia, which is in the same region as Achyraous (they would be 
about thirty kilometers apart in a direct line if there were not a 
large mountain between them) and fulfills the same function of 
protecting an important road, could perhaps be seen as a fortress 
roughly contemporary with its more famous neighbor. 

The other fortress which seems to be entirely of this time les 
in an even more strategic location on a hill overlooking the Mak- 
estos northeast of Balikesir about five kilometers before the town 
of Susurluk. It stand near a place called Sultan Cayir; its former 
name is unknown. The castle controls a river crossing whose mani- 
fest importance is shown by the pathetic remains of a Roman 
bridge whose masonry and brick arches once stretched 300 meters 
across the Makestos.^" The road along the river was the main high- 
way between the Propontis and the Kaikos and Hermos valleys; 
the castle overlooks the junction where the road to the upper Mak- 
estos valley branched off to the south. Since this route was a favor- 
ite of the Turkish invasions, its defense would have been essential 
in the Komnene period. 

A quarrying operation has removed virtually the entire hill 
which supported the fortress, leaving only one tower and a short 
stretch of wall precariously balanced on the side facing the bridge. 
(Fig. 26) Access is difficult, but sufficient remains survive to illus- 
trate the style of masonry and method of construction. The tower 
was covered by the usual shell of brick and stone attached to the 
core by wooden beams. In it, large blocks, some evidently spoils, 
form regular courses separated by courses of brick. One course em- 
ploys square cut spoils; in the others stones of various sizes are ar- 
ranged in single or double rows to fill up the width of a course. 
The stones are separated by a filling of brick fragments, sometimes 
by vertical bricks which form a cloisonné and occasionally by 
bricks in a decorative pattern, thus Z^ . The upper 
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26. Sultan Cayir: Lone surviving tower. 


courses of smaller stones are now mostly missing. The lowest 
courses, not intended to be seen, were of mortared rubble while 
the foundations, of which large parts are exposed, contain numer- 
ous beam holes. These show that the tower was constructed on a 
wooden platform covered with moríar. 

Even such sparse remains have a style which may be associated 
with the Komneni. The use of regular courses of spoils and field- 
stones with intervening parallel courses of brick would suggest a 
date in this period, as would the occasional use of cloisonné. In 
these aspects, the tower is reminiscent of Pergamon or Constanti- 
nople. The occasional brick decoration, however, suggests a con- 
nection with Achyraous, and historical considerations would favor 
a date earlier rather than later in the period for the defense of such 
a vital road, junction and crossing. The castle is thus perhaps to be 
attributed to John and associated with what might have been a 
large project affecting the whole region. If the attribution is cor- 
rect, it reveals a certain local variation in style not inconsistent 
with monuments whose dates are well established. 
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The fortresses which appear to have been rebuilt or expanded 
by the Komneni are situated in separate regions: two in Bithynia, 
one in lonia and one in Lycia. The southernmost, about which 
least is known, may be considered first. It overlooks Telmessos, 
the modern Fethiye, also called Makre in Byzantine times. Little is 
recorded of the medieval history of the town which has an excel- 
lent port on a broad gulf and apparently prospered from the pro- 
duction of incense and export of timber as well as from the other 
products of the fertile plain which it commands. It came under 
lurkish rule by the Laskarid period, most probably in the closing 
years of the twelfth century. ^! 

The large and complex fortress of Telmessos, which stands in 
relatively good condition above the center of the modern town, 
seems nof to have attracted notice. It consists of two parts, a lower 
wall which encloses a substantial area and an upper wall around 
the crest of the hill. The lower wall, which includes some curtain, 
square and round towers and a gate approached along a protected 
roadway, need not be considered here since the various stages of 
its construction all seem appropriate to earlier epochs, from the 
Hellenistic to the Dark Ages. The upper wall, however, has charac- 
teristics which associate it with the Komneni fortifications. It con- 
tains two pentagonal towers on the north and four round towers 
with most of the curtain wall. The square towers and the wall con- 
necting them have lower courses of spoils with some filling of 
brick fragments and a superstructure of irregularly coursed field- 
stones with a higher proportion of brick. The bricks sometimes 
form irregular courses. In general, the work in the towers is superi- 
or to that in the walls, especially so in the pentagonal towers 
Which display a far different use of brick. In the superstructure of 
these towers, rows of brick alternate with fieldstones in regular 
courses. (Fig. 27) Each stone is separated from its neighbor by ver- 
tical bricks which form a widespread, if rather rough, cloisonné. In 
the second pentagonal tower, the lower part of the western face, 
toward the city, displays a row of brick decoration in a simple zig- 
zag pattern. (Fig. 28) 

This upper wall performed a function different from that of 
the walls so far studied. Instead of containing a broad area suitable 
for a garrison or residences, it has behind it only a couple of cis- 
terns—one walled with a regular cloisonné — and a steep cliff 
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27 (above). Telmessos: Pentagonal tower. 
28 (below). Telmessos: Detail of masonry of pentagonal tower. 
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dropping off to a river gorge. The wall was thus not designed to 
protect what lay behind but to overshoot the lower walls and to 
protect the enclosed area. In a desperate situation, the crest of the 
hill could probably have served as a redoubt for a last stand, but 
its small size would have prevented it from acting as the acropolis 
of the town or a normal citadel. 

Historical circumstances aid in dating the upper wall of Tel- 
messos. Since 1t was in Turkish hands by the thirteenth century, it 
was not built by the Laskarids, nor does it resemble Turkish work. 
There is thus no problem in assigning it to the Komneni, while 
analogy with the walls of Pergamon might suggest a date in the 
reign of Manuel. There, a rather rough cloisonné also appears in 
highly visible towers while most of the work is an irregular com- 
bination of brick and rubble with only occasional courses. At Per- 
gamon also, the contrast in decoration between the main towers 
and other parts of the walls is prominent. *? 

The final fortifications to be considered here are those of three 
of the great cities of ancient Asia Minor which, however reduced 
in size, retained considerable importance in Byzantine times. Two 
of them, Ephesos and Nikaia, have been studied in considerable 
detail to which little need be added, while the third, Nikomedia, is 
virtually unknown and only a brief introduction may be attempted 
here. 

Ephesos, once the metropolitan center of the Aegean region, 
had declined in the middle ages to become an inland fortress around 
the hill which contained the cathedral church and tomb of Saint 
John the Evangelist. The original fortifications, which contain the 
entrance known as the Gate of Persecutions, date to the Dark Ages, 
probably the seventh century. The walls around the upper citadel 
display three periods of construction of which the first uses large 
coursed spoils, and the other two, not easily distinguished, regular- 
ly coursed smaller stones.^? These stages appear on the south side 
of the citadel toward the town; none is dated with certainty. On 
the east and north sides, however, other styles of wall appear in as- 
sociation with the third phase. These include a simple alternation 
of single courses of reused brick and fieldstones; a more elaborate 
pattern with many double brick courses and whole or partial 
courses of cloisonné; and a cloisonné in which mortar has been 
added around the stones to produce a smooth square within the 
brick. (Figs. 29, 30) Brick frequently appears in the filling, often 
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as broken fragments inserted parallel to the courses. Holes show 
that beams once lay perpendicular and parallel to the surface. ^ 
While analysis of these sections in relation to the entire circuit of 
walls is beyond the scope of the present discussion, such features 
suggest that parts of the walls were rebuilt under the Komneni and 
perhaps point to the reign of Manuel when this less careful stvle 
seems to have prevailed. The experience of the Second Crusade, 
which had to battle the Turks outside Ephesos in 1147, certainly in- 
dicates that well-maintained fortifications were needed at that time. 

The great walls of Nikaia, one of the finest examples of late 
antique and Byzantine fortification, display an enormous and be- 
wildering variety of masonry. In spite of the detailed work which 
has been done, many problems of dating remain, all too compli- 
cated to approach here.^ It may perhaps suffice to consider only 
two towers, one attributed to Alexios, and the other probably 
Komnene, as representative of the rich and complex material 
which these walls present. 

During the siege of 1097, the soldiers of the First Crusade 
destroyed a great tower which stood on the southern side of the 
walls. A bastion added to a corner of the southern walls has been 
plausibly identified as a repair made by the Byzantines who reoc- 
cupied the city after the siege. It consists of a shell of spoils of 
varying shapes and sizes arranged in rough courses in which large 
square blocks alternate irregularly with long thin ones. (Fig. 31) 
The spoils include many inscribed in Arabic, apparently from the 
brief Seljuk occupation. The rough joints between the stones are 
filled with a smooth pink mortar. A superstructure of recessed 
brick, of which traces were visible fifty years ago, has now disap- 
peared.^6 This bastion, by its crude andseemingly hasty assemblage 
of spoils without brick or any attempt at decoration may fit into 
the same category as the repairs carried out at Didyma, and stand 
as another example of the work of Alexios. 

Many sections of the walls and towers of Nikaia show repairs 
in recessed brickwork or in an alternation of single brick and stone 
courses. Much of this work is no doubt attributed to the Komneni, 
but it must first be distinguished as far as possible from work car- 
ried out after the destructive earthquake of 1065 or later by the 
Laskarids whose rebuilding of the walls appears to have been more 
extensive than previously supposed. I shall therefore confine my 
remarks to one example, tower no. 83, which stands by the shore 
just north of the Lake Gate. (lig. 32) This has a base of roughly 
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coursed spoils of various sizes, somewhat more carefullv arranged 
than those of the bastion just described. Interstices are filled with 
small stones or large pieces of brick. Above, there is an alternation 
of rubble and brick courses. Most of the brick courses are single, 
some are double in part, one is triple and a course near the top 
contains a brick frieze.*’ In this case, also, the walls of Pergamon, 
and to some extent those of Istanbul, seem to offer a parallel and 
to suggest assignment of this tower ànd sections of wall like it to 
the time of Manuel or in any event to the Komnene era. 

The walls of the other great Bithynian city, Nikomedia, deserve 
a more thorough study than can be attempted here, where it will 
suffice merely to draw attention to some sections whose character- 
istics suggest a Komnene date. The Byzantine town occupied an 
oval hilltop about a kilometer by 500 meters in extent which over- 
looked the gulf and the vast expanse of ancient Nikomedia from a 
formidable height. The castle contained some nineteen towers of 
which about half survive along with a somewhat lower proportion 
of the connecting wall.49 It is built in a variety of styles ranging 
from the Hellenistic to the Turkish. One of them which is certain- 
ly Byzantine may be considered here. 

Two of the better preserved towers and parts of others are 
built with coursed fieldstones separated by irregular single and 
double courses of brick and with a widespread and somewhat ir- 
regular cloisonné in which many bricks are inserted at various 
angles close to the vertical. The individual squares thus formed are 
filled with mortar which produces a smooth surface but frequently 
obscures the decorative pattern. One remarkable tower on the 
southwest, which overlooks most of the town and may have been 
especially important from its size and location, has a shell entirely 
of cloisonné. (Figs. 33, 34) Here, as elsewhere, the brick appears 
to be reused and fragmentary bricks are laid parallel to the hori- 
zontal courses to fill gaps between the stones. Beam holes show 
that the usual shell and core construction was used. The southwest 
tower shows two large cracks, perhaps the result of an earthquake, 
which impelled other Byzantine builders to construct a new shell 
around it. This was largely of brick with courses of spoils and large 
stones in cloisonné near the base. It appears, by analogy with the 
unpublished walls of Magnesia, to be of Laskarid date. Ironically, 
the new shell has almost entirely fallen away, leaving the original 
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33 (above). Nikomedia: Tower of citadel with double shell. 
34 (below). Nikomedia: Citadel tower, detail. 
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cracked tower behind. There seems every reason to attribute this 
original facing to the Komneni. Such extensive use of cloisonne, 
especially in a prominent place, seems typical, and belongs perhaps 
earlier rather than later in the period. Historically, a date in the 
reign of Alexios after the recapture of Nikomedia from the Turks 
who briefly occupied it and apparently left it in ruins, would seem 
justified, but stylistic parallels are lacking. For the moment, such a 
suggestion may be advanced as an hypothesis awaiting further 
research. 

The conclusions of this preliminary survey of Komnene fortifi- 
cations in. Asia Minor are simple: such works exist in substantial 
numbers and may be identified by a common style, or styles, of 
construction and decoration. Many others no doubt remain to be 
discovered or identified among already known monuments, and 
future researches should do much to advance knowledge of style 
and technique of fortification in this and other periods. Such ma 
terial should make it possible to gain a better understanding of the 
methods, which the emperors adopted to defend these rich and 
strategically located lands against the Turkish onslaught. When fur- 
ther fortresses are identified and plotted on maps, points and 
toutes which were considered especially crucial at the time should 
become evident, and such information could be correlated with 
the historical record. This kind of work may also help to fill the 
void which has so far existed in our knowledge of Komnene archi- 
tecture in Asia Minor. If some or even many of the conclusions 
here presented need revision in the light of future research, they 
will have served their purpose by drawing attention to another ex- 
ample of the often unexpected treasures which Asia Minor still has 
to offer to the archaeologist or historian of Byzantium. 


NOTES 


1. For the regions considered here, see A.M. Schneider, Die Stadtmauer 
von Iznik (Nicaea), Istanbuler Forschungen 9 (Berlin, 1938); C. Foss, “Late 
Byzantine Fortifications in Lydia," JOB 28 (1979) 297-320; E. de Jerphani- 
on, “Mélanges d'archéologie anatolienne," MéIUSJ 13 (1928), 1-332; and the 
meticulous works of W. Müller- Wiener “‘Mittelalterliche Befestigungen im süd- 
lichen Jonien," ZstMitt 11 (1961) 5-122; and "Die Stadbefestigungen von 
Ismir, Sifacik und Candarli,” /szMitt 12 (1962) 59-114. 
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2. Consider, for example, the recent Dumbarton Oaks bibliography for 
Turkey in which the indispensable works of F.W. Hasluck, Cyzicus (Cambridge, 
1910); C. Schuchardt, “Historische Topographie der Landschaft," in A. 
Conze ef al, Altertümer von Pergamon 1.1, Stadt und Landschaft (Berlin, 
1912) and Th. Wiegand, “Reisen in Mysien," AthMitt 29 (1904) 254-339 do 
not appear. | 
3. Such avoid isnot unique: see the recent study of H. Buchwald,“ Lascarid 
Architecture," JÓB 28 (1979) 261-96, which identified and described the 
previously unknown Laskarid style of architecture. 
4. The present discussion of fortifications is basically preliminary to a 
larger work which I am preparing in collaboration with David Winfield. 
Komnene monuments will appear there in greater detail and in the broader 
context of the development of Byzantine fortifications. I intend also to dis- | 
cuss Komnene Asia Minor elsewhere; the pages which follow make no pretense 
to originality, but are mostly based on facts which can be found in the works 
of 8. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process 
of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Los Angeles, 
1971); C. Cahen, “La première pénétration turque en Asie Mineure,” Byzantion 
18 (1948) 5-67, reprinted in Turcobyzantina et Oriens Christianus (London, 
1974); and idem, Pre- Ottoman Turkey (London, 1968). 
5. See the pioneering work of H. Ahrweiler, “Les forteresses construites 
en Asie Mineure face à l'invasion seldjoucide," Akten XJ. Byz. Kongr. (Munich, 
1958), pp. 182-89 where the work of the Komneni is outlined in an historical 
context, 
6. The inscription will be published by Dr, Thomas Drew-Bear to whom 
] am grateful for making his transcription available. | 
7. W.H Buckler, W.M. Calder, W.K.C. Guthrie, Monumenta Asiae Minoris 
Antiqua IV: Monuments and Documents from Eastern A sia and Western Galatia | 
(Manchester, 1933), pp. 149 and xiii-xiv with plates 5-7 for description and 
views of the site. 
8. See below, n. 20. 


9. H. Grégoire (ed.), Recueil des inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes d'Asie 
Mineure (Paris. 1922) 2268 with dating established by Ahrweiler, “Les 
forteresses,” p. 184 n. 23. 


10. See Foss, “Archeology and the ‘Twenty Cities’ of Byzantine Asia,” 
AJA 81 (1977) 478f. with references; the walls are published by Müller- 
Wiener *'Befestigungen," pp. 38-42. 


11. Th. Wiegand, Didyma I.2 (Berlin, 1941), Taf. 23 (F 15, 17), 26 (F 28, 
29), 40-42 (F 62-66). 
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12, The neighboring castle of Miletos, although assigned to the Komnene 
| period, has not been included here because the proposed chronology, how- 
| ever plausible, is not clerarly supported by the evidence of sources or style: 

see W. Müller- Wiener, "Das Theaterkastell von Milet,” fstAfitt 17 (1967) 279. 
90. Similarly, other castles known from the sources to have been built by 
Alexios do not appear in the following pages. No trace remains of the Byzan- 
tine walls of Adramyttion nor, apparently, of Kibotos; the castle called Sidera 
by Lake Baanes has not been located; and, while much is still standing in At- 
talea, it appears impossible to distinguish the various periods of its construc- 
tion. On these, see Ahrweiler, “Les fortresses.” The same kind of problems 
affect other fortresses of John and Manuel which are not discussed here: on 
all these, see ibid. 


13. Anna Komnena XI. x. 9-10. 


14.. E. Herzfeld, S. Guyer, Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua IIT: Meriam- # 
lik und Korykos, zwei christliche Ruinenstütten des Rauhen Kilikiens (Man- 
chester, 1930), pp. 168-79; H. Hellenkemper, Burgen der Kreuzritterzeit in 
der Grafschaft Edessa und im Königreich Kleinarmenien (Bonn, 1976), pp. 
242-47. D. Winfield will propose the earlier date on what appears to be con- 
vincing grounds. I have omitted from this discussion the island fortress, Herz- 
feld and Guyer, Monumenta Il, 161-68; Hellenkemper, Burgen, pp. 242-47, 
which is attributed to be Armenians, but not without further controversy. 


15. Hellenkemper, Burgen, pp. 249-54. 


16. For its history, plan, and description, see Hasluk, Cyzicus, pp. 78-83. 
| 7. Its history is surveyed by Hasluk, Cyzicus, p. 93f. 


| 18, For the various walls of Pergamon, see A. Conze, Alftertümer von Perga- 
| mon L2: Stadt und Landschaft (Berlin, 1913), pp. 299-308. 


19. The remaining southern wall of the citadel, which includes a ruined 
outer wall or proteichisma, shows various phases of repair which pose prob- 
lems beyond the scope of this discussion. 


20. The similarity between these brick courses and the flat stone courses 
of Sozopolis suggests a Komnenian date for the latter. 


| 21. The land walls have been published and studied in admirable detail 
by B. Meyer-Plath and A.M. Schneider, Die Landmauer von Konstantinopel 
II (Berlin, 1943) who follow and expand upon the shorter but clearer treat- 
ment of A. van Millingen, Byzantine Constantinople. The Walls of the City 
and Adjoining Historical Sites (London, 1899), pp. 122-53. Some aspects of 
the later sections of these walls will be reconsidered in C. Foss and D. Winfield, 
Studies in Byzantine Fortifications (forthcoming). | have excluded from con- 
sideration the sea walls of the capital, even though one well-preserved tower, 
no. 93, immediately to the east of Narlı Kapı, bears an inscription which re- 
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veals that it was rebuilt by Manuel Komnenos in 1164; van Millingen, Byzan- 
tine Constantinople, p. 187 with line drawing, and F. Dirimtekin, Fetihten 
Gnce Marmara Surları (Istanbul, 1953), figs. 103, 155. Unfortunately for the 
present purposes, this tower is built in the style which was typical of the sea 
walls for most periods of their existence and thus is of little value for compari- 
son. It consists of five or six rows of small squared marble blocks, many of 
them apparently spoils, alternating with bands of five bricks. A detailed study 
of the sea walls with good photographs might contribute much to the present 
subject, but a preliminary inspection, which showed how much has disappeared 
in modern times, was not encouraging. 

22. Choniates 500, 719. 

23. For these walls and the problem they present, see van Milligen, Byz- 
anime Constantinople, pp. 122-53 and Meyer-Plath and Schneider, Die 
Landmauer, pp. 109-17, 


24, See the descriptions of the individual towers and walls in Meyer- 
Plath and Schneider, Die Landmauer, pp. 111-14. 


25. Ibid., 140 no. 60. 

26. Choniates 580; for what follows see Meyer-Plath and Schneider 
Die Landmauer, pp. 114-17, largely based on van Millingen, Byzantine Con- 
stantinople, pp. 131-53, 

27. In addition to the reasons stated, there is no other tower in the region 
which would suit the description of Choniates. 

28. By rhythmical, I mean a pattern of stone and brick in which the 
number of brick courses in each band varies in a fixed or predictable way. 
On these patterns, see the important preliminary work of B. Aran, "The 
Church of Saint Theodosia and the Monastery of Christ Euergetes," JOB, 
28 (1979), 211-28. 

29. Meyer-Plath and Schneider, Die Landmauer, p. 137 no. 48. 

30. Thin bricks: ibid.. 112f. on Blachernae tower 4 and wall 7/8. 

31. The alternation of brick courses is roughly thus (counted from photo- 
graphs and therefore approximate): 5.1.1.3.5.3.3.1.5.Cornice.2.3.2.5, 
2.1.2.5.2.2.3.5.3.2.3. These figures represent the number of brick courses 


alternating with each course of stone; they may be compared with Aran, 
"The Church," p. 227 Table. 4. 


32. For example, by van Millingen Byzantine Constantinople, pp. 125-27 
and map facing 115. 

33. Müller-Weiner, “Befestigungen,” pp. 65-74. 

34. Foss, "Late Byzantine," p. 301 et passim. 
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35. Schneider, Die Stadtmauer, pp. 16-43 passim, Taf. 21, 49. The walls of 
Nikaia will be the subject of a detailed analysis in Foss and Windfield, Srudies 
(forthcoming). 

36. Schuchhardt, Historische Topographie," p. 130f. first noted and des- 
cribed the remains and determined their altitude; he mentions the Ottoman 
road. For the Roman road, see Strabo XIIT.iv.3-5. 


37. Anna Komnena XIV.iii. 7. 


38. L. Robert, Villes d'Asie Mineure (2nd ed., Paris, 1962), 429 n.3; ct. 
idem, "Documents d Asie Mineure,” BCH 102 (1978), p. 451. 

39. W. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontusand Armenia (London, 
1842), IL p. 115f. 


40. Hasluck, Cvzicus, p. 131f. with reconstructed drawing from Wiegand 
"Reisen in Mysien." Thedate of the bridge has not been determined. Although 
called Roman, it has some of the characteristics of later work, with brick 
decoration and beamholes. Its massive and neat construction, however, would 
seem to preclude a date later than the sixth century. 

4]. Sources for the medieval history of Telmessos are summarized in W. 
Tomaschek, ‘‘Zur historischen Topographie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter," 
Sitzungsberichte Wien, 1891, p. 44; for the Turkish conquest, see P. Wittek, 
Wittek, Das Fürstentum Mentesche (Istanbul, 1934), p. 2. 

42. The possibility naturally exists that the part of the wall with square 
towers and cruder masonry might be a later addition, a question which a 
more detailed survey could easily resolve. 

43. Detailed descriptions with plans and photographs in Müller-Wiener, 
“Befestigungen,” pp. 91-106; for the history of Ephesos, see C, Foss, Ephesus 
after Antiquity (Cambridge, 1979). 


44. Müller- Wiener, '"Befestigungen," pp. 101-04 passim supplemented by 
personal inspection. 

45. Schneider, Die Stadtmauer; cf. note 35 above. 

46. Ibid., 35, 41; Taf. 48. 

47. Ibid., 33 with Taf. 38. 


48. For an accurate plan (without scale) and brief description, see N. Firatli, 
Izmit Rehberi (Istanbul, 1959), 4, 16-18. The walls will be discussed in Foss 
and Winfield Studies (forthcoming). 
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LATE BYZANTINE FORTIFICATIONS IN LYDIA 


A group of fortresses and city walls in Lydia in western Asia Minor are 
built in a distinctive style which may allow them to be dated to the thirteenth 
century and particularly to the Lascarid period, the so-called empire of 
Nicaea. The present study will attempt to place these monuments in an 
historical (and geographical) context and to analyse their style of construc- 
tion in the hope of determining a typology. A few of the works whose dates are 
established by historical references, as well as other dated fortifications from 
neighbouring regions, may be used as a basis of comparison, Where 
documentation is lacking, it will not be possible to assign a precise dating, but 
circumstantial and stylistie evidence should be sufficient to suggest that 
most of the monuments in question are tangible evidence for the building 
activity of the Lascarid emperors, and for the prosperity of the country under 
their rule. Some earlier and later walls belong to the same group, and are of 
value for understanding the history of this region before the turbulent age of 
the Turkish conquest. The discussion which follows makes no pretence at 
being a publication of the buildings in question; for that, accurate measure- 
ments and drawings would be essential, a work best left to appropriate 
specialists. I hope here simply to draw attention to some generally unnoticed 
fortifications which are of genuine historical and architecturaal interest. 

The buildings to be studied are not the only late Byzantine fortifications 
in Lydia: there are others in a style of construction which does not yet seem 
datable, and still others no doubt remain to be discovered’. They stand in a 
clearly defined area, the valley of the Hermus with the adjacent region of 
Maeonia, and that of the Cayster; one isolated example, Tripolis, lies below 
the pass which gave access to Lydia from the south-east. Tripolis and the 
 eastles of the Hermus are on or near highways which connected Lydia with 


—— 


! A few of the undated walls will be briefly mentioned. Most of the present investigation 
was carried out under the auspices of the Centre National de Recherche Scientifique, to whose 
scientific director, M. Jean Pouilloux, I wish to express my sincere thanks, The castles of the 

'ayster valley were visited in the company of Bay Galip Yavuz of the Odemis lise, who has 
studied many monuments of the region. I am indehted to Bay Mutahhar Bagoglu of Odemis 
and to Bay Mehmet Fuat, Kaymakam of Ödemiş, for their hospitality and valuable practical 
assistance. 
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the Anatolian plateau. In particular, the route from Magnesia through Sardis 
and Philadelphia to Tripolis was one of the main axes of the Lascarid empire, 
for whom relations with the Seljuks were of the greatest importance. 

The fortresses reflect the history of Lydia from the Comneni to ihe 
Turkish conquest®. The region, which had been lost to the Turks after 
Manzikert, was recovered in the aftermath of the First Crusade and remained 
Byzantine until the beginning of the fourteenth century. The reign of Alexius 
Comnenus (1081—1118) was disturbed, with several major Turkish attacks 
on the Anatolian provinees between 1108 and 1116, when the emperor led an 
army into Phrygia and gained a significant vietory. This was followed by 
further triumphs in the early years of John Comnenus (1118—1 143), after 
which Lydia enjoyed a long period of peace, interrupted at the beginning of 
the reign of Manuel (1143—1180) when the Turks overran the district and 
reached the coast. In 1148, the armies of the Second Crusade had to fight in 
the Cayster valley and along the length of the Maeander; the account of their 
passage reveals the destruction which had taken place. In general, however, 
Lydia enjoyed relative tranquillity at this time when the empire had bases at 
the edge of the plateau and most fighting took place there or further east, A 
measure of prosperity was restored in the west between 1162 and 1173 by the 
construction of fortresses in the Caicus valley and in the new theme of 
Neoeastra, which seems to have comprised western Lydia. But after the 
disastrous defeat of Myriokephalon in 1176, Byzantine defences were 
seriously weakened and the Turks again ravaged the country, this time 
seizing control of the regions east of Lydia. The chaotic situation then 
created was further exacerbated by the conquest of Constantinople in 1204. 

Under the Lascarids, Lydia, the central and richest part of the empire, 
enjoyed a half-century of peace and prosperity un til imperial attention 
shifted to the west with the recapture of Constantinople in 1261. Thereafter, 
the remaining Asiatic provinces were overrun by the 'Turks and the Empire 
gradually lost the cities and fortresses of Lydia. The Paleologue period was 
one of constant turmoil for the region until finally, with the fall of Magnesia 1n 
1315, the Byzantines lost their last outpost and Turkish states were 
established to usher in a new period of prosperity. 

Ag will be seen, the construction of the fortifications corresponds with 
the historical circumstances and in many cases reflects the wise policies of the 








* For the highways and cities of the Lascarid empire, see M. ANGOLD, A Byzantine 
Government in Exile. Oxford 1975, 991. 110ff. 

3 The history of individual sites will be considered in detail below. For the Empire m this 
period, see G. ÜSTROGORSK Y, History of the Byzantine State. New Brunswick 1969, with 
further references, C. CAHEN, Pre-Otteman Turkey. London 1968, and A. LAIOU, Constantino- 
ple and the Latins. Cambridge, Maas. 1972. 
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Lascarid emperors who took advantage of peace to strenghten and fortify the 
provinces which they controlled. The monuments will be considered in a 
roughly geographical order, starting with the frontier districts of the Lascarid 
period — Tripolis and Tabala — and moving westward to Maeonia, the 
Hermus valley and Nymphaeum, terminating with the separate group of 
castles in the upper Cayster valley. 


1. THE MONUMENTS 
Tripolis 


Tripolis occupies a strategic and defensible site on the north bank of the 
Maeannder where the river issues from a gorge. It stands at the edge of the 
broad and fertile plain of Laodicea and commands the entrance to the pass 
which leads to Philadelphia. In antiquity, the city was on a highway which led 
from Lydia to Laodicea, where it joined the main route between the Aegean 
and central and southern Anatolia. 

Although Tripolis has virtually no history, its abundant coinage 
indicates considerable commercial activity under the Romans and its 
extensive, if shapeless, ruins suggest that prosperity continued mto Late 
Antiquity. The remains consist of a theatre, & large building which was 
apparently à gymnasium, a city wall of coursed fieldstones which encloses 
most of the site, and numerous fragments scattered over a wide area. The 
gymnasium contains repairs which appear to be late antique, a period which 
would suit the style of the city walls. No remains which obviously belong to be 
Byzantine period are visible*. 

'The Byzantine history of Tripolis begins with the passage of the Third 
Crusade in 1190. Frederick Barbarossa and his troops found the city, which 
some of them wished to identify as Thyateira, in ruins’. If Tripolis does not 
appear in the sources of the Comnene period, it is because the highway and 
plain were proteeted by the larger and more important city of Laodicea, which 
had been retaken from the Turks in 1098, and again m 1119. Thereafter, it 
was a bulwark of Byzantine defense until the end of the century. Laodicea 
was still Byzantine in 1193, when it was attacked by the renegade 
Mangaphas, but fell to the Turks some time before 1204. In 1206, the region of 
Laodicea was officially conceded by Theodore Lascaris to the renegade 


4 The remains have never been published. For the site, see J. KEIL and A. von 
PREMERSTEIN, Bericht über eine dritte Reise in Lydien (Denkschriften Österr. Ak. Wisa., 
Phil.-hist. Ki. 57). Wien 1914, 51f., with further references. 

? Ansbert, Historia de Expeditione Frederici (MOH, Ser. rer. germ. V). Berlin 1928, 75. 
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Mavrozomes, son-in-law of the Sultan. Thereafter, Tripolis took over its role 
as à vital frontier bastion. 

Tripolis appears briefly in history during the last period of Byzantine 
rule. In 1243, the Seljuk Sultan Kaykhosraw came torequest alliance with the 
Byzantines after being disastrously defeated by the Mongols. The Emperor 
John Vatatzes met him at the fortress of Tripolis; the Sultan approached by a 
wooden bridge which his men constructed over the Maeander". From this it is 
evident that Tripolis was no longer a ruined city, but an important fortress on 
a frontier not often crossed, since no regular bridge existed. In 1257, after a 
farther defeat at the hands of the Mongols, Izzeddin, son of Kaykhosraw, fled 
to the Byzantines. The news of his arrival at Tripolis was brought to the | 
Emperor in northern Lydia’. Under the Palaeologi, however, the fortunes of 
Lydia rapidly declined, and by the end of the century Tripolis was seriously 
threatened. 

When the Catalan army in Byzantine service came to Philadelphia in 
1304, they found that the iortresses of the region had surrendered to the 
Turks of Germiyan because Tripolis had recently been taken”. The account of 
its capture clearly reveals its importance. The city 18 described as a fortress in 
the east which John Vatatzes haad strengthened with arms and an annual | 
grain supply since he found it to be an ancient but suitable bulwark for 
Philadelphia. As a result, Philadelphia was safe and Tripolis flourished, 
successfully defending itself against the Turks, Eventually, probably by the 
end of the thirteenth century, Turkish strength grew, other fortresses fell, 
and Tripolis remained an isolated outpost. The inhabitants began to sufter 
from a lack of provisions and, finding no help from the Empire, entered mto 
an agreement with the Turks to bring food. At first, they met the Turks 
outside the walls but later allowed them to bring their grain directly into the 
city, an arrangement that was to prove fatal. One day, the Turks concealed a 
large force near the walls and hid trumpets in the sacks of wheat which were 
carried into the city. That night, the Turkish muleteers and wheat-dealers 
inside the city gave the signal with their trumpets, broke down the gates, and 








6 Laodicea: 1098: Anna Comnena XI 5.6; 1119: Cimnamus 5, 1193: Choniates 523 
Bonn =400 VAN DIETEN (for the date, see C. BRAND, Byzantium Confronts the West. 
Cambridge Mass, 1968, 861.); Turkish capture: Choniates 827 f. 842 Bonn =625f., 638 VAN 
DIETEN; Ibn Bibi 38. The brief restoration of Byzantine rule in Laodicea in 1257 apparently 
had no effect on the fortunes of Tripolis: Acropolites 144. 

7 Acropolites 69f. 

8 Sentariotes, ap. Acropolites, ed. HEISENBERG 295. Tripolis is also mentioned In a 
letter of Theodore Lascaris (ed. FESTA 57) in a vague context which suggests that it was a 
frontier city. | 

? Pachymeres 1I 426. 
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admitted the attacking force. The city was quickly overpowered and became & | 
base for Alishir of Germiyan '*. 

From this account, itis clear that Tripolis was essential for the defense of 
a whole region, and that it was strong enough to hold out even when isolated. 
The text also reveals that the fortress was constructed by John Vatatzes who 
apparently found the place in ruins — for süch seems to be the meaning of the 
rhetorical circumlocutions of Pachymeres. The fate of Tripolis was probably 
typical of many Byzantine fortresses: their walls could protect them against 
the Turks who were not well endowed for siege warfare, but not against 
starvation. Once isolated, with the government too weak to send reinforce- 
ments, they were forced to enter into arrangements with the local tribes, and 
soon fell into their power. A similar situation almost led to the capture of 
Sardis in 1304", 

The site of ancient Tripolis occupies low ground below a long and narrow 
hill which rises steeply above the plain and the river; the gorge of the 
Maeander commences immediately to the east while the broad plain stretches 
out in the other directions (Fig. 1). The Byzantine fortress, on the summit of 
the hill, may be reached after a rough climb of about a half hour. [ts remains, 
perhaps because of their inconvenient location, seem not to have been noticed 
or reported. They consist of a fragmentary wall along the highest part of the 
hill facing the gorge, and a large semi-circular tower, well preserved to a 
height of about eight metres. This tower is constructed of regularly coursed 
ashlar, fieldstones and spoils, with horizontal layers of brick (Figs. 2, 3). The 
brick courses are not entirely regular: most are single, but some are double or 
even triple. Occasionally, bricks are inserted vertically between the stones, 
but for the most part the interstices are filled with a good deal of coarse grey 
mortar, 

The most striking aspect of the tower, which distinguishes it from all the 
other remains here studied, is its decoration. About halfway up the front, the 
stone courses are interrupted by a row of small reused capitals (Fig. 4). The 
central capital, flanked by two pieces larger than the rest, is decorated with a 
cross in relief. This cross leaves no doubt that the fortification is Byzantine, 
and the style, together with the texts and historical circumstances, ensure its 
identification as the fortress built by John Vatatzes. The other fragmentary 
remains, which seem to be of a consistent style with the tower, suggest that 
the fortress was not of great architectural distinction : it consisted of heavy 
walls following the contours of the hill, protected by relatively few towers at 


'9 Tbid, 433—435. 
H Ibid, 402—405; ef. C. Foss, Byzantine and Turkish Sardis. Cambridge, Mass. 
1976, 81f. 
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strategic points. In any case, the structure may be taken as visible evidence 
for the work of Vatatzes and of the strength of the Byzantine defenses of the 
region. 
Tabala 

The northeastern part of Lydia, which comprises a remote mountain 
region amid the headwaters of tributaries of the Hermus, as well as the rich 
voleanie district of the Catacecaumene south of the river, has virtually no 
history between the classical period and the last age of Byzantine rule”. 
Under the Comneni, the district was well behind the frontier and protected by 
fortresses at the edge of the plateau. When these were lost after the battle of | 
Myriokephalon, Turkish nomads moved into the plain of Panasion, over the 
mountains to the east, and the region was exposed to their attacks'*. After 
the peaceful interlude of Lascarid rule, this part of Lydia was seriously 
threatened: at this point, it appears again in history. 

The greatest fortress of the region was Magidion, near Saittae. Although 
the site is unknown, its history illustrates that of the whole area. Magidion is 
&rst mentioned in 1212 as lying at the edge of the Lascarid domains — thats, 
a frontier fortress, After 1261, it played a major role in defending the 
frontier against constant Turkish pressure, at the time when the western- 
oriented policies of Michael Palaeologus were leading to the loss of Byzantine 
Asia Minor. In 1263, the forces of Magidion were sent on an expedition to the 
Peloponnesus. This s0 weakened the local defences that the despot John, 
brother of the Emperor, had to go to the town and strengthen its people with 
money and honours. The troops of Magidion were among the finest in the 

| Empire, renowned for their skill in arehery and their value for defense”®. 
| When these merits caused them again to be sent west, in 1269, their town was 
swiftly overrun by the Turks 16 Finally, in 1280, after the death of the Despot, 


—Ó 


I? Wor this region see W., RUGE in RE, s. v. Maionia, with references. 

13 For Panasion, the modern Banaz Ova, see Choniates 254 Bonn ( 2195 VAN DIETEN) 
and W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia. Oxford 1895, 21. 

14 Acropolites 28, The approximate location is determined by ecclesiastical lista of the 
thirteenth eentury which refer to the bishop of Saittae ro. Magidion : Hieroclis Synecdemus et 
Notitiae graecae Episcopatuum, ed. J. PARTHEY. Berlin 1866, 205, 246, For the date of these 
documents, see H.-G, BECK, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, 
Munich 1959, 153. The place also appears under the name Magedon in Pachymeres. Magidion 
was in any case not located at Baittae, which contains no Byzantine remains. It is perhaps to 
ye identified with one of the other Byzantine fortresses of the region which have been 
mentioned, but not described, e.g. KEIL and PREMER&ETEIN, Zweite Reise in Lydien 
(Denkschr. Osterr. Ak. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 54/2). Wien 1911, 109, or K. BURESCH, Aus 
Lydien. Leipzig 1898, 185, 

ië Pachymeres I 205, 220. 

I5 lbid. 310f. 
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whom the Turks feared and respected, Magidion was taken and the | 
surrounding area ravaged, this time to be lost permanently. The place had | 
been of such importance that the whole region was later referred to as the | 
"province of Magedon” ", | 

The history of Tabala is hardly known but was no doubt similar to that of | 
Magidion since it defended the same region. The only recorded incident is | 
that in 1269 the place was devastated by the Turks". The date of its fall is | 
unknown; it may have held out for some time since the volcanie region to the | 
west which it protected was Byzantine until the beginning of the fourteenth | 
century. 

Tabala occupies a strong position at the eastern edge of a plain which 
stretches along the Hermus between the extinct voleanoes of the Catacecau- 
mene and the gorge where the river issues from the mountains. The ancient 
city stood on a plateau north of the river, adjacent to the gorge; here, Roman 
but not Byzantine remains have been found!?, In the Middle Ages, the site 
moved to a better-protected location on a remarkable round-topped hill 
detached from the adjacent plateau by a wide ravine (Fig. 5)?. It stands 
above the river and dominates the passage through which the ancient road 
connecting the Hermus valley with Phrygia passed, and which is now used by | 
the highway between Izmir and Ankara. | 

The slopes of the hill rise sharply from the plam until they end in what 
from below appear to be the perpendicular faces of a natural fortification. 
Closer inspection, however, reveals that man has aided Nature and that the 
steep faces include sections of a fortification wall which encloses most of the 
summit. The wall, which still rises in places to a height of about seven metres, | 
is built of irregular courses of black basalt. It is thickest and highest on the | 
south side, where the approach is more gradual and where a gate seems to 
have existed (Fig. 6). The wall is less impressive on the steep northern side: it 
uses smaller stones whose interstices are often filled with brick, not arranged 
in courses (Fig. 7). No traces of towers are evident. One other structure is to 
be associated with the fortifications, a path carved into the rock above the 


i 


' Capture: Pachymeres 468; province: Ducas 33, discussing the conquests of the 
Turkish emir Saruhan. 
lë Tbid, 311, here called Abala, evidently from a misdivision of the name Tabala as ta 
Abala. Although the identification is long established and is no doubt, modern commentators 
still often incorrectly refer to “Abala”. 
'* For the site, see P. HERRMANN, Ergebnisse einer Reise in Nordostlydien ( Denkechrif- 
ten 80). Wien 1962, 19—22 with plate V. 
2 The hill was formerly supposed to contain the remains of ancient Tabala: see the | 
narrative of F, V, J. ARUNDELL, Discoveries in Asia Minor. London 1834, 47 f., who remarks on 
the steepness of ascent "infinitely better adapted for goats than men" and the paucity of 
remains. 
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river and protected by a low wall of regularly coursed stones with much brick 
inserted horizontally and vertically between them. This protected path 
evidently gave access to the north side of the fortress. 

The fragmentary remains of Byzantine Tabala fill the flat top of the 
hill?. Most have never been excavated (except unofficially) and are 
completely overgrown. Only one foundation may be identified as that of a 
small church because of its eastern apse. Within it rests a marble plaque 
carved with a large Latin cross and a rosette (Fig. 8). Although the plaque at 
first sight appears to be late antique, it is probably to be assigned to the 
eleventh century. The rosette shows that it is Byzantine and the style would 
conform to that period when early Christian motifs were frequently revived in 
sculptured plaques”. This ts the only object among the remains to appear 
datable. It suggests that the site had been moved to the new location by the 
eleventh century if not long before in the turmoil of the Dark Ages. Since no 
classical or late antique remains have been found on the hill, it seems probable 
that some part of the fortifications should date from the period between the 
seventh and eleventh centuries. 

Although no chronology may be established for the fortress of Tabala, 
the north walls which use brick seem to be later than the more massive 
southern defenses, while the wall along the river, with its more extensive use 
of brick, could be of the thirteenth century. The scant history indicates that 
the place was of some importance during the last period of Byzantine rule ana 
suggests that the fortifications, then of greater importance than ever, could 
have been repaired at the time. 


Maeconta 


The town of Maeonia stands in the centre of the Catacecaumene, about 
&fteen miles west of Tabala, on the same road between Lydia and Phrygia. It 
was built at the edge of hills at the south end of a basin which contains a small 
lake. A hill in the central part of the modern town bears the few surviving 
remains of the Byzantine period”. 

The Byzantine history of Maeoma is unknown. Only two elaborately 
carved marble plaques with in scriptions in verse bearing the date 1056 
suggest that it contained a well-decorated church of the period”. In the 





1 CGF ARUNDELL 48: "Neither temple nor theatre was to be seen ... There were 
fragments of walls, cisterns and houses; but if not Turkish, they could not be earlier than the 
lowest times of the Greek empire." 
22 Seo A. GRABAR, Sculptures byzantines du Moyen Age. Paris 1976, 80—88. My thanks 
to Prof. J.-P. Sodini for advice on this dating. 
23 For the site and its antiquities, see IKETL and PREMERSTEIN II 79. | 
2t Ibid. 881. 
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Lascarid age, an important fortress called Opsikion existed in the vicinity; it 
is mentioned, together with Magidion, as lying at the edge of the kingdom”. 
It also appears in contemporary ecclesiastical lists which refer to the bishop 
of Maeoniaor Opsikion”. This phrasing usually indicated the displacement of 
the bishopric from the first-named site to a more secure location; this case, 
however, appears to be different, Survival of the ancient name in the Turkish 
form Menye shows that Maeonia has been continuously inhabited and has 
occupied the same site from ancient times to the present. It was protected by 
a strong fortress whose walls would have offered security to the bishop and 
other inhabitants. Since there is therefore no reason to euppose that the site 
had ever changed, it is possible to assume that Opsikion was a name given 
temporarily to Maeonia in the thirteenth century, perhaps because a 
detachment of troops from the Opsikion theme in. Bithynia was stationed 
there. 

At present, only one tower and a short stretch of wall survive of the 
Byzantine fortress (Fig. 9). The tower, which stands about five metres, is 
pentagonal. The wall is built of roughly coursed fieldstones, mostly black 
basalt, The tower is more regularly constructed of fairly regular courses of 
fieldstones and spoils, with large marble blocks reinforcing the angles. In 
several places, bricks are used to fill the interstices, and, in the central part of 
the tower, are inserted vertically and horizontally to enclose stones in a sort 
of crude cloisonne. 

The modern centre of the voleanic district is the large market town of 
Kula, which apparently was also a Byzantine fortress. In 1304, the Catalans 
arrived here and were warmly weleomed by the inhabitants who had 
previously been forced to submit to the Turks. Unfortunately for them, the 
leader of the mercenaries executed the head of the garrison and other leading 
citizens because of their previous capitulation”. This castle has apparently 
left no trace, but the mention at least Indicates that a number of fortresses 
existed in the area and that they shared a common fate at the end of the 
thirteenth century. 


Satala 


The town of Satala, about fifteen miles west of Maeonia, occupies a 
strategic location similar to that of Tabala. It controls the point where the 
Hermus issues from a gorge into the broad plains of Sardis, and stands on the 


*5 Aeropolites 28. 

* For the Notitiae, see above n. 14. Notitia 10, no. 26, is a similar example: Stauropolis 
5:9: Caria. Caria was the late Byzantine name for Stauropolis, the ancient Aphrodisias. 

7 Pachymeres IT 435f. The castle of Furni, mentioned in the same account, has not been 
identified, 
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route from Pergamum and Thyateira to Philadelphia at a junction with the 
route from Sardis to northeastern Lydia. At this point, the Hermus was 
crossed by a bridge of which traces remain. Satala stood at the western 
extremity of the Catacecaumene adjacent to a long lava field which crossed 
the Hermus toward the west?*. Beyond the fact that it was a bishopric until 
the end of the Byzantine period, the history of Satala is unknown. Surviving 
remains, however, enable it to be associated with the present group of 
fortresses. 

The remains consist of a round tower and a section of wall built over the 
river (Fig. 10). These are constructed of the local basalt, much grey mortar, 
and a good deal of brick; there are few obvious spoils. For the most part, the 
stones are arranged in rough courses, alternating with irregular layers of 
brick. In some sections, however, particularly in the upper part of the walls, 
the bricks are more carefully disposed: they sit in neat horizontal layers 
between each row of stones, and are inserted at an angle between individual 
stones to form a roughly trapezoidal eloisonné (Fig. 11). This style is clearly 
related to that of the walls of Maeonia and suggests that they are to be 
assigned to the same period and circumstances. 


Magnesia 

The greatest city of late Byzantine Lydia was Magnesia which stands 
below Mount Sipylus at the edge of the broad westernmost part of the Hermus 
plain. The city was always in a rich location for agriculture and trade, being 
connected by easy routes with Sardis and Philadelphia, Thyateira and Mysia, 
and Smyrna and Aeolis. In the classical period, Magnesia seems to have been 
overshadowed by Sardis, but its rich and abundant coinage under the Romans 
attests a high degree of prosperity. For most of the Byzantine period, 
however, its history is virtually unknown. Only an inscribed architrave of 967 
which commemorates the construction of a chureh reveals anything of the 
Macedonian period?*. Under Manuel Comnenus, Magnesia apparently beca- 
me the capital of the new theme of Neocastra, and in the following age 1t 
assumed an importance that was long to endure”. 





28 Wor the identification of Satala and description of the region, see L. ROBERT, Villes 
d'Asie Mineure. Paris 1962, 931—103, 287—313. 

?! TJ STRZYGOWSKI, Das griechisch-kleinasiatische Ornament um 967 n. Chr. Wt 24 
(1902) 443—447. 

30 d AHRWEILER, L'histoire et la géographie de la région de Smyrne entre les deux 
occupations turques. TM 1 (1965) 1—204 at 163; for a sketch of the history of Magnesia, see 
ibid., 44—47 and A. HEISENBERG, Kaiser Johannes Batatzes der Barmherzige. BZ 14 (1905) 
160—233 at 171—175. 
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Under John Vatatzes (1222—1254), the greatest of the Lascarids, | 
Magnesia was effectively the capital of the empire; the fifteenth-century 
historian Ducas states simply that Vatatzes reigned at Magnesia”. The city 
housed the imperial treasury, the vestiarion, which controlled fiscal admini- 
stration, and apparently the mint?*. The emperor, as will be seen, resided 
nearby at Nymphaeum. Because of its central location in the richest part of 
the empire, Magnesia was a great market where goods from all over the 
imperial domains, as well as foreign countries as far away as Egypt and India, 
were for sale. It was protected by a fortress mentioned as early as 1224. This 
was a construction of Vatatzes, who is recorded to have rebuilt the city walls, 
which had deteriorated with age, and to have constructed the castle on the 
acropolis and the royal palace?*, Naturally, many major events of the period 
took place here. In 1257, the Seljuk Sultan, after being conducted from 
Tripolis on the frontier, was received by the emperor in Magnesia, where the 
whole army was splendidly encamped and where a treaty was concluded 
between the two powers”, In the following year, an assembly at Magnesia. 
confirmed Michael Palaeologus as despot and regent, and shortly after its 
castle became the prison of the legitimate young emperor John IY, 

Typically of the region, the history of Magnesia is best known during the 
last few years of Byzantine rule. With the loss of Magidion and Tripolis, 
Lydia lay open to the inroads and settlement of Turcoman tribes and imperial 
power was virtually at an end, confined to a few walled cities and fortresses. 
The government of Constantinople made some attempts to maintain its hold 
on the lands which remained. In 1302, the co-emperor Michael IX arrived in 
Magnesia with a force of Alan mercenaries, planning to use the city as a base 
of operations against the Turks. The emperor led his forces against the 
enemy, but then retreated in indecision and found himself and his army 
blockaded, The Turks besieged the city for over three months, during which 
time the Alans abandoned Michael, who finally escaped from the city by 





?! Dueas 33. 
?* Treasury: Pachymeres | 68, 71 ; Scutariotes ap. Acropolites 286; vestiarion: ANGOLD 

(above, n. 2) 204—207; mint: M. HENDY, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire. 

Washington 1969, 232—235. | 
3 Scutariotes ap. Acropolites 286; cf. Theodore Lascaris ep. 64, referring to “Golden 

Magnesia”. | 
* 1224: Aecropolites 37. Construction: Nicodemus Haghiorites, ‘Axodcubia tod ayiou 

Bacthtws ludwou zoo Botettin, ed. AGATHANGELUS, bishop of Ephesus. Constantinople 1872, 44. 
45 Seutariotes ap. Acropolites 295. 
*$ Nicephorus Blemmydes, Curriculum vitae (ed. A. HEISENBERG. Leipzig 1896) 89, cf. 

ANGOLD 831.; Gregoras I 80. 
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night. He was soon followed by many of the local population which fled in 
disorder; many were killed, others escaped to the relative safety of Europe”. 

In these times of crisis, when Magnesia was virtually a Byzantine island 
surrounded, as Tripolis had been, by hostile tribesmen, the memory of the 
great victor Vatatzes burned bright. One night in 1304, for example, when a 
light was seen shining on the city walls, investigation revealed the long-dead 
emperor miraculously appearing with a lantern in his hand to survey the 
defences of his former capital??. At this point, the people of Magnesia needed 
any help they could get, so that when Roger de Flor and his Catalans arrived 
in 1904, they were welcomed by Attaliotes, governor of the city. Roger used 
the city as his hase, and stored his treasure, grain and horses there. Soon, 
however, the citizens, who seem to have taken matters into their own hands, 
defected from Roger and closed the gates on his army when he demanded 
money. The Catalans then brought their siege machmery up to the walls and 
attacked. Their attempt to cut off the water supply was unsucces sful and they 
were harassed by stones from the catapults which the citizens had mounted 
on the walls. After a long siege, Roger finally abandoned the region and 
returned to Europe”. 

At about this time, the body of Vatatzes was brought into the city by the 
monks of Sosandra as they fled from the Turks. Their monastery, the most 
famous in the empire, had been founded by Vatatzes in the vicinity. 
Unfortunately for the citizens, the relic was of little value for defense. In 
1313, the lower city and then the citadel were taken by the Turks of Saruhan 
after bitter fighting. The sarcophagus of the Emperor was ignominiously 
thrown from the ramparts of the citadel, but the city was to grow and flourish 
as the capital of a new Turkish state“. 

Manisa, the Turkish successor of Magnesia, is built at the base of a high 
hill called Sandık Tepe from its resemblance to a chest (Fig. 12). The north 
face of the hill, which rises steeply from the town and the Hermus plain, 
contains most of the remains; the south side rises abruptly from the base of 
Mount Sipylus while the hill is narrow on east and west. The Byzantine city 
stood above the modern, protected by two sets of fortifications“. 

The lower wall rises above the last houses of the modern city. Its most 
interesting remains, near the fourteenth-century Ulu Cami, consist of a 


37 Pachymeres M 311—318, of. Gregoras I 205 f. 

55 Pachymeres I] 400—402. 

39 Thid. 428f., 439ff.; cf. AHRWEILER, Smyrne 164. 

40 HEISENBERG (above n. 30) 232. 

4 ‘The remains of the castles of Magnesia and Nymphaeum are sufficient to warrant 
publication. The present sketch, based on personal inspection, 18 not intended to bea complete 
description. 
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tower, a gate and an adjacent section of wall (Fig. 13). Although the gate with l 
its pointed arch appears to be of Turkish construction, the wall and tower are | 
plainly Byzantine. On the inside, the wall is built ofrough horizontal layers of 
stone with single courses of brick between them. Externally, the effect is 
more careful: brick is more extensively used and generally forms a cloisonné 
around the individual spoils or fieldstones (Fig. 14). The tower is of similar 
construction. 

The inner citadel consists of a heavy wall, fortified by towers, which 
surrounds the highest point of the hill. It is reached after a rough and 
unpleasant climb of more than an hour. Other traces of walls stand between 
the lower circuit and the citadel, but their relation with either is not obvious. 
Within the citadel, numerous foundations, some massive, are visible; they 
may represent the palace of Vatatzes, but in their present overgrown state, 

| seem only a shapeless mass. The most imposing section of the upper fortress 
| i8 the northwest wall with its three rectangular towers (Fig. 15). Although 
some of the facing is missing, wall and towers alike appear to be constructed 
in a similar technique of roughly coursed fieldstones and spoils with irregular 
courses of brick. The largest tower is more elaborate, with marble spoils along 
the angles, and a projeeting string course of round spoils at mid-height 
(Fig. 17). The west wall shows a more regular use of single, or sometimes 
double brick courses between the stones (Fig. 16). Similarly, the fragmentary 
towers of the southem wall use brick extensively. Most developed is the 
decoration of the round northwest corner tower, which uses double courses of 
brick with single bricks inserted vertically to form a kind of simplified 
meander pattern (Fig. 18). 

According to the sources, the castle was built by Vatatzes, as would in 
any case seem probable from the history. Both lower wall and citadel would 
conform to what is known of the style of the period. Although in their 
dilapidated and fragmentary state the walls do not present an elegant or 
imposing specimen of Byzantine military architecture, the decoration of the 
citadel towers and the wall near the lower gate show that care was taken in 
their construction, and the whole may be considered one of the major works of 
the Lasearid period. 


N ymphaewm 


The small town of Nymphaeum stands at the southern edge of a plain on 
the south side of Mount Sipylus. On the west, the plain is connected with 
Smyrna by a pass and on the east it merges with that of the Hermus. The site 


* For this brick decoration, and its position in the stylistic developments of the time, 
see H, BUCHWALD, Sardis Church E—4 Preliminary Report. JOB 26 (1977) 287f. and fig. 21. 
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lies near another pass which leads southwards to Ephesus and contains a 
route whose antiquity is shown by the “Hittite” carving above it, the 
Sesostris of Herodotus. Nymphaeum stands on and below a sharp limestone 
hill separated from the adjacent mountains by steep gorges. Its springs and 
abundant streams explain why the site should have originally been sacred to 
the Nymphs. 

In spite of its name and strategic location, Nymphaeum is unknown 
before the Byzantine period. The plain presumably supported a large town in 
the classical period — perhaps Mostene, whose location is not certain — but 
no major site has been discovered in the region. Nymphaeum first enters 
history in 1108, when it was one of the goals of an attack of the Turkish Emur, 
Hasan of Cappadocia. This failed, as apparently did that of the Latin 
Emperor Henry who reached the town and camped around it in 1221. 

Under the Lascarids, Nymphaeum enjoyed a brief moment of renown 
and prosperity as an imperial residence. John Vatatzes may have begun the. 
custom, preferring to live here, in the centre of the most important part of his 
empire, rather than in the more remote Nicaea**. He regularly spent the 
winter in Nymphaeum, where a large palace which survives in relatively good 
condition may, perhaps, be attributed to him ^. In 1254, in deteriorating 
health, he passed Palm Sunday and Easter there, sometimes staying in the 
palace, then, after a visit to Smyrna, returned to tents pitched in the nearby 
imperial gardens, where he died on 30 October“. The popularity of 
Nymphaeum continued until the recapture of Constantinople: both Theodore 
II Lascaris and Michael Palaeologus were proclaimed emperor in the palace, 
and spent their winters there". Theodore died and was buried at Nymphaeum 


4 Anna Comnena XIV 1.6; Acropolites 27. For the history of Nymphaeum, see 
AHRWEILER, Smyrne 42—44. 

^ Blemmydes 7, cf. Acropolites 175, who states that the emperors spent the winter here 
since the exile from Constantinople (i. e. 1204). Vatatzes at Nymphaeum: Acropolites 68, 85, 
8T. 

45 For the palace, see S. EYICE, Izmir yakinmda Kemalpasa (Nif) da Laskarisler Saray. 
Belleten 25 (1961) 1—7 and T. KIROVA, Un palazzo ed una casa di eta tardo-bizantina in Asia 
Minore. Feliz Ravenna 103/4 (1972) 272—305. Its construction by Vatatzes is suggested by a 
document of 1250: V. LAURENT, Recherches sur l'histoire et le cartulaire de Notre-Dame de 
Pitié de Stroumnitsa. HO 33 (1934) 5 —21 at 93 This treats a synod held at Nymphaeum in the 
alim of John Ducas, i.e. the palace of Vatatzes. See also H.BUCHWALD, Laacarid 
Architecture, above, p. 264, particularly fn. 16. 

!$ Acropolites 102f 

5 Proclamations: Theodore I1: Acropolites 105: Michael VIII: Acropolites 159, R. J. 
LOENERTZ, La chronique breve de 1353. OCP 29 (1963) 342. Winters: Acropolites 124, 175, 
176, of. Pachymeres ! 195, Theodore Lascaris, ep. 19, ef. 11. 
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and it was there that Palaeologus received the news of the reconquest of the 
Capital. 

As the residence of the Emperor, N ymphaeum was effectively the capital 
of the empire. The court naturally resided there, and the town was the 
headquarters of that part of the chancery concerned with routine administra- 
tion after 1247 **. Tt was in Nymphaeum that Palaeologus, then protector of 
the young legitimate emperor, received the patriarch in 1258, and where three 
years later he signed the famous treaty with the Genoese that was intended to 
help him defeat the Latins and their Venetian allies?" During this period, 
Nymphaeum was a centre of intellectual life and of the church; its bishop was 
raised to the rank of archbishop by the Lascarids?!. 

Although mentioned less often, the town did not lose its importance 
after 1261. During the troubled years of Byzantine decline in Anatolia, 
Nymphaeum was an important base for imperial efforts to regain control of 
the threatened provinces. Michael Palaeologus was here in 1280 to be met by 
his son Andronicus returning in triumph from a successful campaign in the 
Maeander valley which recaptured Tralles”. From 1292 to 1294, Andronicus 
II stayed continuously at Nymphaeum, in an apparent effort to consolidate 
imperial control in Asia Minor, and here received the Seljuk Sultan Masud 
who had fled from his domains*?. In 1296, the town was the headquarters of 
Alexius Philanthropenus, who after campaigning succesfully against the 
Turks, revolted against the Emperor. He put his treasure, his wife and his 
child into the tower" which Constantine Porphyrogenitus, younger brother 
of Andronicus, who had been sent to Asia Minor before the Emperor in 1292, 
had built at Nymphaeum™. After the suppression of his rebellion, Byzantine 
fortunes rapidly declined. Nymphaeum was one of the last cities of the region 
to hold out, only falling to the Turks in 1315”. 

The large and relatively well-preserved fortress of Nymphaeum was 
built in two parts on a steep hill above the modern town and the palace, which 
stands isolated in the plain. The lower enceinte, which includes a relatively 
flat area, is protected on the south by a wall of large neatly-cut spoils covering 
a rubble core. Its towers, where they are visible, however, use much brick for 
filling, and those of the fragmentary west wall are of roughly coursed stones 


*5 The sarcophagus of Theodore II was found at Nymphaeum: H. GRÉGOIRE, Recueil 
des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d'Asie Mineure I. Paris 1922, no. 83; Pachymeres I 149. 
5 ANGOLD 161—166. 
* Pachymeres I 72; treaty: DOLGER, Regesten 1890, with bibliography. 
AHRWEILER, Smyrne 81 f. 
Pachymeres I 474. 
?! Pachymeres II 153f., 165, 178, 328, cf. LATOU (above, n. 3) 79. 
m Pachymeres II 220, 226f.; for Constantine, ef. ibid. 153 and Gregoras I 137. 
5 MM I 50f., 14. 
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with a good deal of carelessly arranged brick. Immediately behind the south 
wall is & second wall too dilapidated to deseribe. The lower fortress is 
separated from the much larger upper enclosure by a wall which is less 
substantial than the others because it takes advantage of natural sharp 
outcroppings of stone. Its one tower which survives in a good state of 
preservation 1s pentagonal and built of stones in regular layers with single 
courses of brick between them (Fig. 19). In its upper and lower parts, 1t is 
decorated with bricks arranged at angles between the stones to form a sort of 
herringbone pattern. The towers and walls of the upper fortress are im a 
different technique. The coursing is rough — it sometimes does not exist at all 
— and numerous bricks and brick fragments are intermingled, often in no 
regular fashion, with the stones (Figs. 20, 21). On the west side, three towers 
and a gate are preserved. The gate has a pointed arch, which suggests that itis 
of the Turkish period, when the town con tinued to flourish. The towers are of 
the same construction as the walls. These walls evidently represent a variety | 
of periods. The style of the lowest would be appropriate to the Dark Ages, 
while some parts are evidently Turkish®®, The thirteenth century 18 probably 
represented by the wall between the two enclosures, if not by other parts; the 
chronology will be discussed below. 


The Cayster Valley 


The rich plain of the Cayster is enclosed on three sides by mountains, 
forming a cul-de-sac which was never on a major trade route. A secondary 
road led from Ephesus to Sardis over the Tmolus north of Hypaepa, and, in 
the Byzantine period, a rough mountain road connected Ephesus, the Cayster 
valley, and Philadelphia. In antiquity, much of the plain belonged to 
Ephesus; the rest formed the territory of several cities, supported by the 
generous fertility of the land, Because of its protected location, the district 
rarely appears in history, and only began to assume a greater relative 
importance when the Byzantine empire shrank after the disasters of 
Manzikert and Myriokephalon. This is reflected in the elevation of the bishop 
of Hypaepa to metropolitan by Isaac IL (1185—1195) and the apparently 


56 Tn technique, these walls have some resemblance to the fortifications of Sardis and 
Ephesus, both of which may be dated to the seventh century. For Sardis, see C. Foss, 
Byzantine and Turkish Sardis. Cambridge, Mass. 1976, 57—59, and for Ephesus, IDEN, 
Ephesus after Antiquity: a Late Antique, Byzantine and Turkish City. Cambridge 1979, 1061., 
1i1f., TES. 
9 Vaca. 
58 Road over Tmolus: C. Foss, Explorations m Mount Tmolus. California Studies in 
Classical Antiquity (forthcoming); to Philadelphia : Georges et Dem atrios Tornikes, Lettres et | 
Discours, ed. J. DARROUZES. Paris 1970, 160—176 (letters of 1155—1156). 
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contemporary acquisition of the same rank by neighbouring Pyrgion?. In the 
late Byzantine period, Thyraea in the western part of the valley, Pyrgion (the 
ancient Dioshieron) in the centre, and Caloe in the east were the most 
important cities; Hvpaepa, the major antique centre does not appear in 
history in spite of its ecclesiastical rank. 

The Cayster valley, which the Byzantines called Celbianum, enjoyed 
peace for most of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the reign of Alexius 
Comnenus, the valley was twice invaded, in 1108 and 1112. On both 
occasions, the Turks advanced from the direction of Philadelphia, were 
followed by the Byzantine commander of that city, and were defeated in the 
plain? The Cayster was again ravaged at the beginning of the reign of 
Manuel, in 1146, when the Emperor had embarked on a great campaign 
against Konya and taken most of the local forces with him. In the following 
year, the Turks attacked the French troops of the Second Crusade, who 
defeated them on Christmas Eve in the part of the valley near Ephesus?!. 
During the troubled times after Myriokephalon, the Turks again overran the 
region. In 1185, when most of the imperial troops had gone to assure the 
accession of Isaac Angelus, they descended on the Cayster valley and carried 
off many captives and animals”. 

Here, as elsewhere, the government of the Lascarids assured a half- 
century of peaceful prosperity, but after 1261 serious troubles arrived and the 
Cayster shared the fate of the rest of Lydia. The region was strengthened by 
the Despot John in 1264, but a few years later was overrun by the Turks who 
devastated it again in 1280. In 1294 or 1295 Alexius Philanthropenus was 
given supreme power over a wide region, which included the Cayster, to 
restore imperial fortunes. He swiftly achieved great suecess, defeating the 
Turk in the Cayster and Maeander valleys, but his revolt undid all that had 
been accomplished 

The Byzantines made one final attempt to retain Lydia in 1304 by 
sending the mercenary Catalan army. They, too, had great success at first, 
but soon began to see their expedition as a source of plunder and attacked and 
ransomed the remaining Byzantine cities. From Philadelphia, they moved on 


9? Hypaepa: Notitia 10.149, 13.12 (see above, n. 14). The case of Pyrgion is less clear: it 
appears in the Notitiae of the period (10.92, 11.105) as a metropolis, but Dioshieron, the 
ancient name of the city, continues to be listed as a suffragan bishopric of Ephesus. 

9?! Anna Comnena XIV 1.67; XIV 3.7. 

9! Cinnamus 39; Odo of Deuil, De Profectione Ludovici VII in Orientem, ed. V. BERRY. 
New York 1948, 109. 

5? Choniates 481 Bonn =367f. VAN DIETEN. 

9$* Pachymeres I 220, 311, 468. 

** Pachymeres I1 210, Nicephorus Gregoras, Correspondence, ed. R. GUILLAND. Paris 
1927, 170. For the date, see LAIOU (above, n. 3) 80 n. 96. 
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Pyrgion, which they plundered before attackmg Ephesus ^, On their departu- 
re, the area swiftly fell to the Turks. Caloe was taken in 1305 and the most 
important fortress, Pyrgion, fell in 1307 or 1208, bringing Byzantine rule to 
an end“. 

The Cayster valley contains the remains of several Byzantine fortresses. 
Most of them are constructed in a similar technique of unadorned regularly 
coursed fieldstones which seems to offer no possibility of dating. This group 
includes Hypaepa, Pyrgion. and three sites whose ancient names are 
unknown: Ayasuluk (perhaps Nicaea of the Cilbiani) between Pyrgion and 
Caloe, Yilankale on Mount Tmolus north of Caloe, and Balabanh on the 
southern side of the valley opposite Hypaepa™. The present discussion will 
treat none of these, but confine itself to two castles in the upper part of the 
valley, Palaeapolis and Asar. 


Palaeapolis 


Beyond its existence as a bishoprie, nothing is known of Byzantine 
Palaeapolis9*. The town occupies a strategic location on the slopes of Mount 
Messogis overlooking the bend of the Cayster, which flows south from Tmolus 
before turning westward here. Above the modern town, which until recently 
preserved its ancient name in the form Balyanbolu, a round hill preserves the 
shape of the Byzantine castle. Only one tower remains, preserved to its full 
height of about seven metres (Fig. 22), The tower is built of rough, coursed 
fieldstones with much brick. The brick, which fills most of the interstices, 15 
occasionally arranged in horizontal courses, and rarely inserted vertically 
between the stones. This style of construction, far less careful or decorative 
than that of most of the other buildings considered, is sufficient to associate 
the tower with the other fortresses. By its very obscurity, Palaeapolis 
illustrates the widespread activity of the late Byzantine government m l 
fortifying its domains. 


The walled town of Asar stands on a small hill overlooking the upper 
reaches of the Cayster, about a mile northeast of Caloe, from which itis clearly 





65 Pachymeres II 436. 

56 P LEMERLE, L'emirat d'Aydin, Byzance et l'Occident. Paris 1957, 20—26. 

61 These castles have not been adequately studied. For Yilankale, see C. Foss (above 
n. 58) and for the whole group, à series of articles in the Bülten of the Ódemis Lisesi Eski 
Eserleri Koruma ve Tamtma Kolu: I, Cosmaz, Hypetpa Kenti kahntilarmda bir araştırma, 1 
(1976) 20f.; M. Özcan, Balabanlı kalesi incelemesi, 2 (1977) 5f.; G. YAVUZ, Wilanhkale, 3 
(1978)9—12. Hopefully, these prehiminary Tre searches will continue and produce more detailed 
and generally available publications. 

98 For ancient Palaeapolis, see KEIL and PREMERSTEIN, Dritte Reise 57, 60. 
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visible”. The modern village is still largely contained within the Byzantine 


fortress. Although the ancient or medieval name of the site is unknown, its 
relatively protected location suggests that it may have been intended to 
replace the town of Caloe, which lies in a plain"?. Otherwise, its proximity to 
the town seems hard to explain. The history of Caloe itself is obscure; it was 
the home of the historian Leo the Deacon who in the late tenth century called 
it "the fairest town of Asia" and described its attractive location ™. Under the 
Lascarids, the town seems to have been of some importance as a regional 
headquarters, since a document of 1259 mentions a district of Pyrgion and 
Caloe as an administrative subdivision of the Thracesian theme"? It fell to 
the ‘Turks in 1305 and preserved its name in the form Keles until recently. 

The fortress of Asar forms a rough pentagon, its longest side above the 
river (Fig. 23). The walls by the river have almost entirely disappeared 
through erosion, but the rest, which includes five round towers, most of the 
curtain wall between them and two gates, is remarkably well preserved to a 
height of about seven metres. The main approach was through the southern 
gate, which was recessed to oblige attackers to enter at a right angle under the 
fire of à now ruined protecting tower (Fig. 24). It employs voussoirs of 
regularly cut fieldstones between which two bricks are inserted vertically in 
mortar, A rectangular brick decoration outlines the arch. The north gate, 
more properly a postern, is protected by an immediately adjacent massive 
round tower (Figs. 25, 26). It opens toward the line of the curtain wall, so that 
an attacking force would be uncomfortably squeezed between tower and wall 
to gain entrance. Its voussoirs are similar, but the decoration is somewhat 
more elaborate: on the inside, the arch is outlined by double courses of brick, 
around which are bricks in a rectangular pattern. 

The walls, about 1'2 metres thick, present no distinctive features. They 
are constructed of roughly coursed fieldstones with much grey mortar and 
occasional brick filling. Some of the towers are similar in style to the walls, 
but others, notably those on the north side, bear a decoration in brick 
(Fig. 27). The lower parts of these towers are of the usual rough fieldstones in 
mortar. About five metres from the ground, at approximately the level of the 
springing of the arches of the postern, a regular triple course of brick runs 


?? The fort was visited and briefly described by KEIL and PREMERSTRIN, ibid. 57. 

"^ This is only an hypothesis, for the name of Caloe has not moved from the city in the 
plain, and in 1972 it was possible to see a fragment of a Byzantine wall in the basement of a 
building in Kiraz. The wall contained some brick decoration which would seem appropriate to 
this whole group of fortresses and would suggest that Caloe and Asar were contemporary 
fortifications, 

" Leo Diaconus 8. 

7 MM,IV 154. 
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around the towers. About it, many of the stones are enclosed by bricks in an 
irregular cloisonné (Figs. 28, 29). The decorative technique resembles that of 
the gates and might seem to suggest that these parts represent a rebuilding of 
the fortress. Such a supposition, however, is apparen tly not necessary : apart 
from the decorative use of brick, the towers and gates are of the same style as 
the rest (where brick is also used, irregularly, to fill gaps between the stones), 
and the decorated towers seem clearly to be bonded in with the undecorated 
walls. Naturally, in à region notorious for earthquakes, rebuildings would be 
expected, but the fortress of Asar, as it survives, seems to bea unity, and one 
evidently from the late Byzantine period. 


2. STYLE AND CHRONOLOGY 


In plan, the fortresses of Lydia are notremarkable. Like most Byzantine 
fortifications, they follow the contours of the hills on which they are built, 
providing a variety of irregular plans. Most use round towers to protect walls 
and gates, though those of the citadel at Magnesia are rectangular, and 
pentagonal towers are visible at Maeonia and Nymphaeum. The walls are 
simple and solid; in no cases have crenellations been preserved, nor do such 
advanced techniques as reinforcing arches on the interior, prevalent in Ionia 
in the thirteenth century, appear. Gates, on the other hand, show some degree 
of sophistication: at Nymphaeum, the postern in the upper fortress is 
concealed from below by a bend in the wall, while the gate and postern at Asar 
are both carefully arranged for defense. In most cases, gates have not 
survived. In general, the plans show the same lack of sophistication as those 
of contemporary Byzantine fortresses elsewhere". 

Stylistically, all the fortresses have in common a use of brick mixed with 
local stone. This ranges from an irregular filling at Tabala, the upper walls of 
Nymphaeum, and the walls of Asar, to careful decoration of towers at 
Magnesia, Nymphaeum and Asar. Between these extremes are the use of 
occasional or regular brick lacing courses in most of the castles, especially in 
their towers, and cloisonné — stones surrounded by bricks — at Maeonia, 
Satala, the lower walls of Magnesia, and Asar. The cloisonné is never very 
extensive, often appearing in the upper parts of towers and on walls adjacent 
to gates. There is considerable variety of style and decoration within 
individual castles. Although in some cases, this 18 the result of different 
periods of construction, in others the variety is apparent in fortresses whose 


73 Two works of W.MULLER-WIENER are of great importance for the study of late 
Byzantine fortifications: Mittelalterliche Befestigungen im südlichen Jonien. fst. Mitt. 11 
(1961) 5—122; Die Stadtbefestigungen von Izmir, Si&acik und Candarh. Ist. Mitt. 12 (1 962) 
509—114. For the typology of the Ionian castles, see “Befestigungen” 119—122. 
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structure seems unitary. Often, the towers are decorated while the walls with 
which they may be bonded are of the plainest construction. Definition of the 
style in question, like establishment of its chronology, is not simple. 
An attempt at organizing the chronology of this group will necessarily 
start with the two monuments which are dated by historical sources. 
According to the texts, both Tripolis and the two cireuits of Magnesia were 
constructed by John Vatatzes. These may be compared with the castle on the | 
acropolis of Smyrna, dated by an inscription to 1222/3, the first year of his | 
reign ’*. These fortresses all have in common the use of decorative brick or 
stonework. At Tripolis, the one surviving tower (which, from its size and | 
location, may have been the most important), uses stone spoils arranged in a | 
striking decorative pattern, while numerous regular lacing courses appear | 
with only occasional cloisonné, Magnesia offers considerable variety. In the 
lower walls, fairly rough stonework appears beside single courses of brick and | 
whole sections of cloisonné, the latter particularly evident on the outside of | 
the gate. Much of the upper citadel is in roughly coursed stone with a good | 
deal of brick, while some parts of the walls have single courses of brick, and 
two towers are decorated. One bears a string course of spoils roughly 
comparable to that of Tripolis, the other a simplified maeander pattern. At 
Smyrna, most of the towers attributed to the Lascarid reconstruction are of 
coursed spoils with irregular single brick courses and occasional eloisonné. 
The walls are generally of simpler style. One tower, however, at the corner of 
the inner citadel, makes a far different impression. It uses far more brick, 
especially in an irregular cloisonné, and at about mid-height bears a triple 
brick course above which a brick design in the shape of à tree adorns the tower 
between two sockets which apparently once held marble spoils. To the right | 
there is à simple ornamental brick design (Fig. 30). | 
Although the variety of walls and towers seems considerable, it is 
possible to derive some generalities about the Lascarid style of fortification. 
Walls in general are simple, of coursed stone with abundant, but not regular 
or decorative, use of bricks and brick fragments. More elaborate work seems 
confined to towers and gates, where decorative patterns of stone and brick 
are to be found in some variety. The cloisonné, which is sometimes considered 
to be characteristic of the period, appears only sporadically”’. Since these 
three castles were imperial foundations, they might be expected to show a 
more careful and elaborate style of construction than forts erected for the 
defense of places of only local importance. 


74 Fortress of Izmir: MULLER-WIENER, Izmir 70—82; Inscription: GREGOIRE, Recueil 
(above, n. 48), Nr. 81—82. 
75 For the use of cloisonné, see MÜULLER-WIENER, Befestigungen 71 n. 126. 
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Chronology of the fortifications of Nymphaeum should be relatively easy 
to establish since Pachymeres recounts that the Porphyrogenitus Constanti- 
ne built a tower" there in 1292. From his account, it is evident that the 
Lower" was a whole fortress or part of it. Two sections of the castle might be 
appropriate to identify as the work of 1992: the whole upper fortress, and the 
wall separating the two encemtes. The former is built in a technique different 
from that of the other walls, with less careful stonework and abundant brick 
rarely arranged in courses. Presence of a postern with a pointed arch suggests 
that these walls may be of the Turkish period. Yet their style is hardly 
characteristic of Ottoman work, which tends to be more careful, but rather 
resembles that of the Ionian forts Afsar near Miletus and Kegikale 
overlooking Ephesus and the Cayster valley?*. Both of these have been 
attributed to the Lasearids. The pentagonal tower of the intermediate wall, 
with its regular single courses of briek and decorative brickwork, most 
strongly resembles the tower of the inner citadel of Smyrna. That is 
considered to be part of the Lascarid rebuilding. The resemblance suggests 
that the wall of Nymphaeum also 1s à work of Vatatzes, as might be expected 
from the known historical circumstances. Tf so, it would be a further example 
of division of a set of fortifications into an upper and lower fortress, as 
happened at Ephesus, Miletus and Smyrna at this time”. On the other hand, 
the decoration of the towers of Nymphaeum and Smyma seems more 
developed than that of others in Lydia and Ionia, and raises the possibility 
that both may represent later additions or rebuildings. Since there seem to be 
no parallels — Palaeologan fortresses built in Asia Minor on the eve of the 
Turkish conquest have not been identified — the question cannot be resolved, 
and identification of the work of Constantine remains problematical. There is 
in any case no doubt that parts, if not most, of the fortifications date to the 
thirteenth century”. 

For the other fortresses, no certain chronology may be established, but 
their style clearly shows that they belong to the same group as the castles of 
Magnesia, Tripolis, Nymphaeum, Smyrna and southern lonia. In each case, 
the use of brick, whether as extensive filling, regular courses or decoration is 
sufficient to establish the relationship. 

At Tabala, the main fortifications appear not to belong to the Lasearid 
group, but to represent at least two earlier periods. The southern walls are 
built almost entirely without brick, and could be as early as the Dark Ages, 








76 Afsar: ibid. 13 and Plate 8; Kecikalesi: ibid. 71 f. and Plate 15. 

U Thid. 110. 

78 Note that the palace of Nymphaeum, probably datable to the reign of Vatatzes, does 
not provide helpful stylistic parallels, as might be expected considering the different nature of 
the atructures. 
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when the site apparently moved to the defensible hilltop. The less imposing i 
north walls use brick, but as intermittent filling which only occasionally 

begins to resemble coursing. These could date from the time of the Comneni 

when the area was subject to attack, but their crude and undistinguished | 
construction hardly provides a basis for discussion. The low wall protecting 

the path along the river which gives access to the fortress, however, is of a 

more clearly definable style with much brick and some cloisonné. It is 

certainly to be associated with the Lascarid fortifications. 

The style of the fragmentary and neighbouring fortresses of Maeonia and | 
Satala is very similar, with regularly coursed stone and occasional cloisonné. 
Only in Maeonia is there à more abundant use of spoils carefully arranged 
along the angles of the tower. The style is close enough to that of the dated 
monuments to associate these two castles with them with as much degree of 
certainty as such analysis will allow. 

The lone tower of Palaeapolis exhibits the characteristics of the less 
elaborate parts of the fortifications of Magnesia and Smyrna, with extensive 
use of brick in the rather regular stonework. It, too, may be taken as part of 
the same group, perhaps less carefully constructed because of its remote 
location. Finally, Asar shows all the elements of this apparently Lascarid 
style: undistinguished stonework in most of the walls, decoration around the 
gates, and occasional cloisonné in the towers. Its careful use of bricks | 
between the voussoirs of the arches is unique in this group, but has parallels in | 
other monuments of the period. It may also be considered as a fortress of the ! 
Lasearids. 

In sum, the fortifications here studied form a group unified in space and 
time. They all display a similar use of brick decoration, with less abundant use 
of eloisonné and other patterns than may be found in the churches and the 
palace of the period. Although the imperial foundations — Tripolis, 
Magnesia, Nymphaeum and Smyrna — are frequently of a more developed | 
and elaborate style, the fortresses in general are simple, utilitarian structures 
designed to respond to specific needs. They are not outstanding examples of | 
military architecture: the gates are undistinguished, and the walls are simple, 
without even the supporting interior arches often found in contemporary 
Ionia. Rather, they may be seen as part of the response of a small state with 
limited resources to the threat of nomadic tribesmen who were far from skilled | 
in the techniques of siege warfare. They may be taken as an illustration of the | 
wise policies of the Lascarid emperors who secured for western Asia Minor its | 
last half century of peace and prosperity under Byzantine rule. 

In the case of the undated monuments, the proposed ehronology suits | 
not only the style of the buildings but the historical cireumstances. In the 
thirteenth century, many of these forts and walls were on or near the frontier, | 
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and many of them defend places known to be bastions of what remained of the 
Byzantine empire. Naturally, neither style nor history offers any precise 
dating, and it is quite possible that some of the castles were built or 
reconstructed under the Palaeologi in their final attempt to retain control of 
western Anatolia. Without dated comparative material from that period, it 1s 
not possible to be precise. On historical grounds, the most probable time for 
construction, however, is the reign of John Vatatzes, who 1s well-known for 
his building activity. He is recorded to have built cities great and small, 
fortresses, towers and walls, and to have fortified both the eastern and 
western provinces. Weapons were stored in his new constructions, machines 
for defense were installed there, and many military artisans worked in the 
cities’®. It is probable, therefore, that most if not all of these monuments 
represent the work of Vatatzes, but lacking documentation, this must remain 
an hypothesis. In any case, these fortresses, together with the castles of 
Ionia, which have been studied in far more detail, may be considered as 
Byzantine fortifications of the thirteenth century and be used as a base for 
further study of the style and history of the period. 


7 Scutariotes, ap. Acropolites 285f, 
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BYZANTINE MALAGINA AND THE LOWER SANGARIUS 


Malagina was a place of considerable strategic importance in the Byzantine period, 
from the Dark Ages until the final collapse of imperial rule in Asia Minor. 
Frequent mentions in the sources indicate that it was a major base, a station on the 
route of imperial armies to the East, and the seat of the stables from which the 
expeditions were supplied. It had an administration of its own, and grew in 
importance as the Empire shrank. Although its general location, on the Sangarius 
river, has never been in doubt, the site has so far failed to be convincingly 
identified, in spite of serious attempts.! Thanks to investigations in the field, it is 
now possible to provide Malagina with a precise location, and to identify and 
describe its fortress, whose remains add considerably to our knowledge of the site 
and its history.? For the sake of completeness, these remains will be discussed in the 
context of what is known of the Byzantine and Ottoman history of the site. 

Ihe first appearance of Malagina 15 in a curious text, an apocalyptic prophecy 
attributed to St. Methodius, but actually dating from the late seventh centurv. Its 
chronology can be determined from its forecast that the Arabs would break into 
Constantinople. Although that never happened, the prophecy has reasonably been 
associated with the great siege of 674-8, In preparation for that attack, the Arabs 
would, it announces, divide their forces into three parts, of which one would winter 
in Ephesus, another in Pergamum, and the third in Malagina.’? Although this 
provides no specific information about the site, it shows that Malagina was then 
considered an important military base, a likely goal for an Arab attack. It may also 
indicate that the place was actually taken and occupied by the Arabs on that 
occasion. In any case, Malagina was in existence by the seventh century. 

Byzantine historians first mention Malagina in connection with the coup 
d'état of the empress Irene in September 786. In order to restore the cult of the 
icons, she needed to gain control of Constantinople whose army was loyal to the 
iconoclasts. Pretending that she needed the army for a campaign against the Arabs, 
Irene led the whole imperial retinue and court to Malagina, while forces loyal to 
her occupied the capital.* The Arabs really did arrive soon after, in 798, when Abd 
ul-Malik ibn Salih reached Malagina with a band of light-armed troops. This was a 
raid rather than a military expedition, for the Arabs broke into the stables of the 
influential eunuch minister Stauracius, took his horses and the imperial saddle, and 
withdrew unharmed.’ Five years later, when Bardanes Tourkos, general of the 
Anatolic theme, revolted, he withdrew to Malagina after an unsuccessful attempt 
on Chrysopolis, and there surrendered to the emperor, Nicephorus I. From these 


See, most recently, the valuable study of S. Sahin, "Malagina/Melagina am 
Ssangarios", Epigraphica Anaiolica 7 (1986) 153-166, with full citation of sources and 
discussion of earlier proposals. That my conclusions are different from his does not reduce 
my appreciations of Dr. Sahin's careful work. 

"| discovered the fort in question in 1982, and briefly described its remains in C. Foss 
and D. Winfield, &yzantine Fortifications (Pretoria 1986) 140, 147—8. 

“Die Apokalypse des Ps. Methodios, ed. A. Lolos (Meissenheim 1976) 120; the 
relevance of this text was noted by 8. Sahin in Katalog der antiken Inschriften des Museums 
von Iznik (Nikaia) I.3 (Bonn 1987) 150. 

"Theophanes, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883) 462. 

"Theophanes 473; for the expedition and identification of its leader, see E. W. Brooks, 
“Byzantines and Arabs in the Time of the Early Abbasids”, EHR 15 (1900) 14. 

"Theophanes 479. 
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mentions, it is evident that by the beginning of the ninth century Malagina was a 
military base of some importance, where an army might be mustered against Arab 
attack, in convenient reach of the capital, and the seat of imperial stables which 
were to play a major role later. 

So far, Malagina appears Lo be a specific place, bui the name in fact denoted a 
district, as a text of the mid-ninth century reveals. Among the posthumous miracles 
of the Bithynian saint, Peter of Atroa, who died in 837, was a miraculous cure of 
pharyngitis, which he affected for a certain drungartus named Nicetas. This high- 
ranking officer (third in the hierarchy of the theme) was sent by his commanding 
general to preside over some unspecified but evidently official business 1n 
Mesonesos in the district of Malagina." It thus appears that Malagina embraced 
Mesonesos, whose location will he discussed below. Another saint's life con firms 
that Malagina was a district. 5t. Eustratius, abbot of a monastery on the Bithynian 
Olympus, miraculously cured two men from the chora (region) of Malagina who 
were possessed by demons. This happened shortly after 843, the date of the saint's 
death.* 

Danger from the Arabs lasted late into the ninth century. In 860, the emir of 
Melitene reached Malagina in a campaign which struck across Asia Minor to the 
Opsician theme. The incident is recorded as propaganda against Michael TH, who 
was supposedly so occupied with the games that he refused to pay attention to the 
messenger who brought the news; it shows that Malagina was part of the Opsician 
theme, which comprised most of northwest Anatolia.” About a decade later (the 
date is uncertain), the Arabs again attacked Malagina, this time capturing a great 
number of the imperial horses. ^ 

The Arabs, of course, were well aware of the location and importance of the 
place. Their expeditions teached it by following routes which they knew well. Ibn 
K hordadbeh, who was in charge of the Arab postal service in western Iran, wrote à 
manual of roads, which includes a description of the invasion routes to Constan- 
tnople. Malagina appears twice: as a station between Dorylaeum and the 
Bosphorus, and on the route between Dorylaeum and Nicaea." In the first, 
Malagina and the stables of the emperor are separated by five miles; in the second, 
Malagina appears as the location of the stables as well as the depots for baggage 
and provisions. These mentions show that the Arabs were well-informed, and add 
the detail that the stables were at a distance from the road station called Malagina. 

The real significance of the road station and stables becomes apparent in the 
de Ceremoniis of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, written in the mid-tenth century. 
He first describes the system of aplekta, bases where the army was mustered on its 
way to the East. The first of these was Malagina, where the generals of Thrace and 
of the Opsician theme joined the imperial expeditions; that is, it was the mustering 
point for troops from Europe and Bithynia; the rest joined the emperor at 
Dorylaeum (the second aplekton) and later stages." 


"La Vita retractata et les miracles posthumes de Saint Pierre d'Airea, ed. V. Laurent = 
Subsidia Hagiographica 31 (Bruxelles 1958) 163. For Mesonesos, see below. 

8Vira Eusiraiii in A. Papadopulos-Kerameus, Analekta Ferosolymitikes Stachyologias 
(St. Petersburg 1898) 1V.398. 

"Scylitzes, ed. I. Thurn (Bonn 1973) 108; cf. Theophanes Continuatus 198, Symeon 
Magister 660. 

Genesius, ed. A. Lesmueller and I. Thurn (Berlin 1978) 81. The event apparently Look 
place between 870 and 877: cf. Theoph. Cont. 284-6, Scylitzes 143. 

"Ibn Khordadbeh, Kitab ai- M asalik w'al-Mamalik, ed. M. J. de Goeje in Bibliotheca 
geographorum arabicorum 6.102, 113. 

Qee the revised text and discussion of G. Huxley, “A list of Aplekta", GRBS 16 
(1975) 87-93. 
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The organization and importance of the stables is especially apparent in 
Constantine’s account, which reveals the activities which took place at Malagina, 
and the widespread extent of the operations." The Logothete of the Herds 
delivered 200 horses and 20 mules to the Count of the Stables and his chartulartus, 
or chief record-keeper, at Malagina. The beasts were then branded, gelded, and 
made ready for service as pack-animals. Officials from Malagina were part of every 
expedition: a syntrophos, or keeper, accompanied every ten mules and supervised 
their baggage. When the animals were put out to pasture, they were entrusted to 
the chartularius and another official, the sephramentarios. The syntrophos was a 
humble officer who accompanied campaigns to Syria and foraged for firewood, 
along with the imperial cooks. In such expeditions, when there was desert to be 
crossed, excess equipment, together with poor and lame horses, were sent back and 
entrusted to the archontes of the stables of Malagina. From all this, it is evident 
that the operation of the stables was an essential part of the Byzantine military 
organization, and demanded a large and complex hierarchy. 

Since the role of Malagina was primarily military, it rarely appears in history 
in the centuries after the Arab invasions, but emerges again with some frequency at 
the time of the Turkish attacks, when it came to be an important point for the 
defence of the frontier. In 1069, when the problems brought by the raids were 
compounded by internal discord, the Norman commander Crispin revolted. The 
emperor Romanus IV in response marched east to the episkepsis of Malagina, 
gathered a small army, and moved on to Dorylaeum." Malagina, which still 
retained its role as staging-post for the army, had by now become a separate 
administration; of a kind usually employed for imperial domains. Other mentions 
in this period will be discussed below. 

Manuel Comnenus (1143-1180) was especially concerned with defending his 
frontiers against the Seljuk Turks. Consequently, in 1144 or 1145, he attacked the 
Turks who had advanced as far as Malagina, and secured the region by building a 
fortress there and posting a garrison in it; the local fortifications had been neglected 
and allowed to fall into ruin. This is the first mention of a fortress, though the 
passage implies that one had been built at some earlier time. Tt was perhaps on the 
Occasion of this visit that Manuel barely saved his brother during a brawl at dinner 
while the emperor was staying in Malagina at a place called Metabole.^ The 
significance of this place will soon become apparent. Two other mentions of 
Malagina at this time only confirm its importance on the main highway, and its 
function as à strong fortress: in 1147, the German contingent of the Second 
Crusade passed through Malagina en route to Dorylaeum, and in 1159, when the 
emperor's cousin Andronicus revolied, he was arrested and imprisoned there." 

Toward the end of his reign, when Manuel was hoping to strike a decisive 
blow against the Seljuks, he went to Malagina and there gathered an army from the 
villages of Bithynia and the Rhyndacus, before proceeding to reinforce 
Dorylaeum. #* Malagina was evidently still the place where contingents [rom a large 





For what follows, see Constantine Porphyrogenitus, de Ceremoniis, ed. I. Reiske 
(Bonn 1829) 476, 486f. For the organization of the stables, sce N. Oikonomides, Les listes 
de préséance byzantines (Paris 1972) 338. 

4 Attahates, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1853) 124. 

"Cimnamus, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn 1836) 36; cf. Choniates, ed. J.-L. van Dieten 
(Berlin 1975) 52. 

Cinnamus 127f., inserted in the narrative of 1154, but plainly referring to an 
earlier event, 

"Cinnamus 81; Choniates 108, 

'5Cinnamus 294. 
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area of Asia Minor would be assembled for war. After the defeat of Manuel at 
Myriokephalon in 1176 and his death four years later, the Byzantine position in 
Asia Minor deteriorated rapidly, with the effects of Turkish attacks being 
exacerbated by civil war. In one of these, a pretender claiming to be Manuel’s 
murdered son Alexius II revolted with the support of the Turkish emir of Ankara. 
The reigning emperor Alexius III arrived 1n Malagina in 1195 to gain support, and 
got the recognition of its inhabitants, though they refused to reject the pseudo- 
Alexius altogether. "°? Malagina, characterized as a polisma, or town, was evidently a 
prize worth contending for, and its inhabitants could act with considerable 
independence, no doubt because their strategic location gave them great value for 
any campaign. It was apparently at this time that Malagina gained another 
distinction: it appears as an archbishopric in a list of bishoprics datable to the end 
of the twelfth century." The high rank is evidently the ecclesiastical reflection of 
secular prominence, rather than the result of a development, for Malagina is never 
previously mentioned as a bishopric. 

These secular mentions are from the historians John Cinnamus and Nicetas 
Choniates, who consistently call the place Melangeia, suggesting at first sight that 
they have a different place in mind. In fact, the identity of the two names is 
guaranteed by the early twelfth century historian John Zonaras who states 
(apropos of the attack of 858) that Melangeia is the modern, rustic name for 
Malagina; he had evidently found the old form in the chronicle he was copying and 
felt obliged to explain it.” 

When the armies of the Fourth Crusade captured Constantinople, they drew 
up a treaty for dividing the Empire, listing all its provinces. Among these, the name 
of Malagina duly appears as the “provintia Malagini", among others in north- 
western Asia Minor.” This designation, rather than the episkepsis which appears 
earlier, indicates that the district had been promoted to the rank of theme, or 
military province, and that its importance had grown notably. The Crusaders, of 
course, never managed to establish themselves in Anatolia, which instead formed 
the base of the growing power of the Lascarids of Nicaea, for whom Malagina 
continued to play a major role. Under their administration, it was headed by an 
official, who on at least one occasion combined the high offices of doux or general 
of a theme, and siratopedarch, who was normally in charge of the local military 
organization.” Although the combination of offices, attested only once (bv a seal 
which incidentally provides the only epigraphic mention of Malagina), may have 
been unusual, the titles suggest that the district of Malagina continued to form a 
theme. By this time, its role was crucial, for Turkish control had expanded 
westward off the plateau and Malagina was a major bulwark of the frontier. 

The increased importance of Malagina in the Lascarid period is manifested m 
another distinction when its bishop was raised to the rank of metropolitan. This 
was apparently temporary, and Malagina resumed the rank of archbishopric after 


"Choniates 462. 
7 Notitiae episcopatuum ecclesiae constantinopolitanae, ed. J. Darrouzés (Paris 1981) 
12.147 and p. 123; see also n. 24 below. 
"Zonaras, ed. L. Dindorf (Leipzig 1871) IV.12 
YG. Tafel and G. Thomas, Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der 
Republik Venedig (Vienna 1856) 478. This text raises problems which will be discussed, 
though not solved, below. 

“Th. Xanthopoulos, “Sceau de Manuel Lykaités", EO 5 (1901/2) 161—4; republished 
by V. Laurent in Les bulles métriques dans la sigillographie byzantine (Athens 1932) no. 407. 
For its significance, see M. Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile (Oxford) 1975) 245. 
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the reconquest of Constantinople. Its holders were active, appearing at a council of 
1256, and in 1259 at the coronation of Michael VIII 

Although the Sangarius region was especially crucial during the last period of 
Byzantine rule in Asia Minor, Malagina only appears one more time in history, on 
the eve of its capture by the Ottomans. In 1306, after the failure of the last major 
Byzantine attempt to save Anatolia, through the use of Catalan mercenaries, the 
Turkish forces of Osman overran Bithynia. Among the regions they devastated was 
Malagina, which was described as completely empty of inhabitants.” 

Despite the troubles brought by the wars of conquest, Malagina recovered 
under the Ottomans and appears to have retained its importance for over a 
century. In 1387, the Sultan Murat I received à Genoese embassy and granted 
privileges to their state in a decree issued "in Turchia, in quodam cassalle dicto 
Mallaina, in cortillio domus habitationis personaliter prefacti Domini". From this 
it appears that Malagina was functioning as an imperial residence, though whether 
this was in the castle, or at the former palace of the Caesar Ducas in the plain below 
cannot be determined. 

A contemporary saint's life may also mention the site. Theodore, a native of 
Adrianople, was captured when his city fell to the Turks in 1362 and brought to 
Malagina where he was forced to convert, and lived as a shepherd before achieving 
martyrdom. Two later appearances are less certain: an ecclesiastical document of 
1401 mentions a bishop of "Melania", evidently a place in Bithynia, and perhaps to 
be identified as Malagina; and in 1421, the sultan Murat II travelled from Amasya 
to “Melaina”, described as village near Bursa. Either or both of these references 
could denote Malagina under a slightly deformed name.” 

The sources considered so far reveal much of the importance of Malagina 
through the whole Byzantine period. They stress its strategic location. and 
consequent military role, its stables, and its administrative position. They show 
that it contained a strong castle which gained in importance as the empire shrank, 
but only give a general idea of its actual location. Plainly it was on or near the 
Sangarius, in a location suitable for pasturing large herds of horses, and adjacent to 
the main highway which led from Nicaea to Dorylaeum and the eastern frontier. 
Lack of more specific information has led investigators to a variety of proposals, of 
which the most recent suggests the fort of Mekece near the place where the natural 
route from Nicaea joins the valley of the Sangarius.^ 

Rather than discuss these proposals 1n detail, I shall present some evidence 
which has not been considered. This will make it possible to identify the main 
fortress of Malagina, whose substantial remains were discovered by visiting a site 
which corresponds to the indications of the sources. The fortress will be described, 


"Metropolitan: Notitiae (above, n. 20) 164, not. 15.189; archbishopric: ibid. 168-70, 


not. 15.182, 18.141; bishops: M. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii 
aevi (Vienna 1860) L109 (1256); Pachymeres, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1835) 1.102. 

"Pachymeres, ed. Bekker, 11.413; for the circumstances, see G. Arnakis, Hoi Proto! 
Othomanoi (Athens 1947) 142-155. 

“Genoese: L. T. Belgrano, "Studi e documenti sulla Colonia genovese di Pera", Air 
della Societa ligure di storia patria 13 (1877) 149; my thanks to Dr. Stephen Reinert for this 
reference, Saint: cited by Sahin (above, n. 1) 159; since the text is not accessible to me, it is 
not possible to discuss the topographical problems it raises. "Melania": Miklosich and 
Müller (above, n. 24) 11.561; “Melaina”: Ducas, ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest 1958) 169. 

?'Sec the careful discussion of Sahin (above n. 1) 164 I; some of his argument depends 
on the identification of Mesonesos, for which see below. Sahin summarizes earlier 
proposals 153 f.; cf. Laurent (above, n. 7) 66-70. 
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and related both to the Byzantine and the Ottoman sources which enable the 
history of Malagina to be traced into à new period. 


The Castle of Metabole 

The clue to the location of Malagina lies in the castle of Metabole, mentioned 
in connection with the visit of Manuel Comnenus.? This is specifically described as 
being “in Malagina" therefore, identification of the castle will enable the district to 
be located. Metabole, fortunately, appears in a long and circumstantial narrative 
which provides sufficient topographical detail to enable it to be located. 

In 1074, the Norman mercenary captain Roussel de Bailleul revolted and 
attacked the cities of central Anatolia where he hoped to carve out a kingdom for 
himself, The reigning emperor, Michael VII, sent his uncle the Caesar John Ducas 
against the rebel, who defeated and captured him in a major battle at the bridge of 
Zompi on the Sangarius."" Roussel then subjugated all the cities along the river, 
and advanced as far as Chrysopolis opposite Constantinople, which he burned. 
The emperor, now intimidated, released Roussel's wife and child who had been in 
his custody, but at the same time arranged for the Turkish chief Artuk to attack 
him. Roussel withdrew to Nicomedia, where he atiempted to conciliate the Greeks 
by releasing the Caesar from captivity and proclaiming him emperor. News now 
arrived of the approach of the Turks, so that whole army crossed Mt. Sophon to 
the castle of Metabole, described as an old fort of solid construction, near which 
the Caesar had a palace. The army camped in the broad plain nearby, at the foot of 
Mt. Sophon.^ 

The Caesar received good treatment from the rebel, but his son Andronicus, 
captured with him, was badly wounded and needed treatment. Roussel agreed to 
release him to Constantinople in exchange for suitable hostages. He duly received 
Andronicus two sons, who were imprisoned in the fortress of Metabole. This 
existence was naturally uncongenial to them and their pedagogues, who worked 
out a plan for escape. They made (riends with a local peasant who often visited the 
fort and knew all the roads to Nicomedia so well that he could escort them across 
the mountain by night. One moonless night. therefore, the children were taken out 
while the guards were asleep, bul only one of them escaped, for the other was 
caught while still in the castle, and the guards raised the alarm. A detachment 
swiftly set out in pursuit, but the pedagogue and his charge eluded them by 
climbing a wooded hill, (rom which thev watched the guards pass by. The soldiers 
rode as far as the gorges of Nicomedia, found nobody, and returned. The 
pedagogue then led the child across the mountains by night and arrived safely in 
Nicomedia at sunrise. 

Roussel now had a more serious problem to face, in the imminent approach of 
the Turks. To meet them, he pitched his camp at the base of the mountain, in a site 
protected on one side by a stream. The Turks now arrived, crossed the Sangarius, 
but failed to find their adversary. They therefore traversed a pass, and climbed a 
hill called Maroxos, from which they could see Roussel's camp near the village of 


MENU MM. SS eS 


**See above, n. 15. 

“This bridge spanned the middle course of the river, far to the east of Dorylacum, 
perhaps south of Pessinus: see the most recent discussion in K. Belke, Galatien und 
Lykaonien (Tabula Imperii Byzantini 4. Vienna 1984) 246. 

"This narrative is based on the closely parallel accounts of Attaliates (ed. I. Bekker, 
Bonn PER 189-193. 198 and Nicephorus Bryennius (ed. P. Gautier, Bruxelles 1975) 
173-5, 179. 
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Trisea. Roussel's spies told him that the Turkish force amounted to five or six 
thousand men. He therefore advanced with 2700 “Franks” and fought a successful 
skirmish against the Turks, whom he pursued. In the company of the Caesar and a 
[ew men, he followed the stragglers across many peaks leaving the camp and most 
of his army behind. Suddenly, when his horses were exhausted, Roussel beheld the 
whole mass of the Turks, some 100,000 strong. Since retreat was impossible 
because of the condition of the horses, he stood and fought; in vain, [or both he 
and the Caesar were captured; the rest of the Franks had fled to the safety of 
Metabole, guarded by Roussel's wife. Artuk bound Roussel, treated the Caesar 
with respect, and announced his intention of ransoming both. Roussel's wife, who 
had a good deal of money, ransomed her husband, leaving the Caesar in the hands 
of the Turks. Soon after, Roussel and wife left Metabole for the Armeniac theme, 
where he attempted again to establish his own principality. 

This narrative provides such detailed information about Metabole that its 
general location can be determined. First, and most important, it stood al the base 
of Mt. Sophon, whose identity with the Sapanca Dag, the mountain which rises 
south of the lake of the same name and southeast of Nicomedia, has never been in 
doubt." It was within a day's (or night's) journey of Nicomedia, adjacent to a 
broad plain, and on the west bank of the Sangarius. Roads from it led into the 
mountain and a stream flowed nearby. The castle was old (and perhaps 
dilapidated) at the time; sources already cited indicate that it was rebuilt by Manuel 
Comnenus. 

The Sangarius, after passing through a long series of gorges and narrow 
valleys, reaches the base of the mountain range which stretches between Nicaea 
and Nicomedia in the vicinity of Mekece. The river here receives a tributary stream, 
the Papaz Su, whose valley rises westward toward the pass which leads to Nicaea. 
At this point, the vallev of the Sangarius opens out considerably. North of Geyve, 
the valley contracts again into gorges, from which the river ultimately issues into 
the open country around Adapazar. The plain of the Sangarius is about 25 km. 
long and 3-5 km. wide. Tt is now fertile and productive, with extensive pastures, but 
as recently as the late nineteenth century, there were many swamps in the vicinity of 
the river and fever was prevalent.” This plain, which fulfils all the conditions of the 
sources, is certainly to be identified with Malagina. It offers excellent grazing 
ground for horses, and is in reasonable proximity of Nicaea and Nicomedia; it lies 
at the base of Mt. Sophon. No other part of the Sangarius valley offers such 
conditions. The plain as a whole, therefore, may be taken to correspond to the 
district of Malagina.* (Figs. 1, 2) 

The identification seems to face one problem, however: its location off the 
road from Nicaea to Dorylaeum. The great Roman (and late antique) road to the 
East followed a course which avoids Mekece altogether, but follows a pass to the 
southwest of it until it reaches the Sangarius valley near Lefke (Osmaneli), the 
ancient Leukai.** It is thus necessary to suppose that Byzantine armies made a 
detour to reach Malagina, or that the course of the road had changed by the 





See already W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London 
1890) 188. 

gee the excellent description of Colmar, Freiherr von der Goltz, in Anatolische 
Ausflüge (Berlin 1896) 118—121. 

“Sahin, (above n. 3) I.1 (Bonn 1981) 23 already perspicaciously suggested that 
Malagina should be sought in this plain. 

"See D. H. French, Roman Roads and Milestones of Asia Minor: I. The Pilgrim's Road 
(BAR International Series 105, Oxford 1981), with Map 3. 
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Middle Ages. The text of Ibn Khordadbeh, cited above, may give a clue. On one of 
his routes, he separates Malagina from the imperial stables by a distance of five 
miles. This may indicate that a station on the road bore the name Malagina, but 
that the actual stables were in the plain at some distance.” In any case, the plain 
was in a location highly suitable for the movement of armies. If the station is at a 
distance from the main road from Nicaea, it is directly on the road which leads 
from there to the northeast, or, conversely, is convenient for a force advancing 
from Constantinople by the relatively fiat route through Nicomedia and along 
Lake Sophon to the Sangarius; from there, it could easily reach Malagina and the 
main route to the East. 

The castle of Metabole remains to be located. There seem to be two 
possibilities, since forts have been reported near Mekece and northwest of the 
modern centre of Pamukova, The former, which I have not visited, was reported by 
General von der Goltz, who passed near it in 1889. It stood in the valley of the 
Papaz Su, about 2 km. west of Mekece and the Sangarius, at the foot of a mountain 
called Sivritepe, and was apparently designed to block entrance to the valley which 
led to Nicaea. It was a Byzantine construction, rebuilt by the Turks who added a 
mosque and a bath." At first sight, this appears to be a likely candidate for the 
fortress of Malagina, and has so been accepted.” It corresponds to most of the 
conditions of the sources—proximity to Nicaea and to the plain where the horses 
were kept—bui fails to satisfy one, and perhaps two, of the geographical 
conditions. 

The first concerns Mt. Sophon. This, as noted, is the modern Sapanca Dag, 
which rises steeply south of the lake of the same name. It forms part of a 
continuous mountain system which stretches from Cape Triton in the west to the 
Sangarius and was divided in antiquity into three parts, Árganthonius in the west, 
Libon between Nicaea and Nicomedia, and Sophon. Although Arganthonius 1s 
reasonably well defined”, the precise extent of the others has not been determined. 
They evidently met in the vicinity of Nicomedia, for Theophanes, in describing the 
Arab siege of Constantinople in 716/7, mentions an attack on an enemy detach- 
ment which was advancing on Nicaea and Nicomedia. The imperial forces, hidden 
in Sophon and Libon ambushed them as they passed.” These mountains were 
investigated with great care by the admitable Colonel Walther von Diest, whose 
explorations are fundamental for the historical geography of much of Asia Minor, 
during a short leave from his regimental command in the summer o£ 1900. His 
researches suggested that the natural boundary between the two was the Kiras 
stream east of Bahcecik—that is about the longitude of Mekece, though far to the 
north.” The southern limit of Mt. Sophon is defined by the plain of the Sangartus, 


NEM". cL 

See above, n. 11. 

This itinerary poses other problems, for which Sahin (above, n. 1) 160-164 offers a 
solution. His identification of Hisn al-Ghabra with Geyve is appealing but uncertain since 
the actual form of the name cannot be determined. To call the bridge of Justinian and a 
possible harbour near it al-Khalij (“The Gulf’, a name usually applied to the Bosporus) 
seems implausible. This subject needs further investigation, based on a critical edition of the 
text. 

"Von der Goltz (above, n. 32) 121, 403, with map, 400. 

"Sahin (above, n. 1) 164f., though without mention of the fort. 

9See L. Robert: “Un voyage d'Antiphilos de Byzance”, JSuvarts 1979, 257-294. 

Theophanes 397. 

"l&ee von Diest’s exemplary study, “Die Landschaft zwischen Nicaea und 
Nicomedia", Asien 2 (1903) 149-153, 172-192 at 190, and for an appreciation of his work in 
general, L. Robert, A Travers [Asie Mineure (Paris 1980) 28-30. 
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but its extent to the southwest is not clear, for here a large and rather isolated 
mountain, the Büyüksivri Tepe, rises above Mekece. A site near Mekece, therefore, 
would probably not be considered as lying at the foot of Mt. Sophon. 

More decisive is the evidence of communications. There i$ no direct route 
between Mekece and Nicomedia, which are separated by about 30 km. as the crow 
flies, but are much more distant by the circuitous route which must be followed. 
Von Diest set out from Bahçecik in the morning, arrived at Hüseyinli, north of 
Büyüksivri Tepe, at 9 pm, spent the night there, and still had a long descent to the 
plain which he reached at “Tchualmas” (apparently the modern Sihvarmaz) about 
$ km. northeast of the fort of Mekece.* It seems unlikely, therefore, that this fort 
could be described as being a day's journey from Nicomedia, even if it were at the 
base of Mt. Sophon. It is therefore most probably not to be identified as Metabole, 
though it could have been a fortress of Malagina, and perhaps the very one which 
gave its name to the road station. Its location seems suitable for that. 

The other fort stands on a high and steep hill, at an elevation of 754 m., 
directly above the village of Pasalar, which lies to the northwest of the modern 
market town of Pamukova. This site had apparently never been explored when I 
climbed the hill in 1982 and recorded its remains." As will be seen, this castle offers 
positive evidence for the identification with Metabole. 

The fortress stands high above the river. The view trom the top 1s stupendous: 
even on a hazy summer day, the whole valley of the Sangarius from Mekece to 
Geyve (that is, the plain of Malagina) is visible, along with the ranges which rise 
behind it to the south (Pl. XXIII (a). The castle thus occupies a commanding 
position from which the whole region could be surveyed and defended. Although 


near the edge of the plain, the castle and the small valley below it are in a protected. 


location, shielded by a ridge of hills, and easily approached only from the 
southeast. Consequently, the castle disappears from sight as it is approached. The 
hilltop is well defended by nature, with steep slopes on three sides; only one side 
offers moderately easy access, and that has been heavily defended. 

The castle is a large and complex structure, with walls which evidently belong 
to widely separated periods, and a variety of defensive systems. The first is natural: 
about two-thirds of the way up the hill, an outcrop of rock crowned by pine trees 
provides the first obstacle. Above this, the hill becomes much steeper, but access 
was somewhat facilitated by passages cut in the rock. The first fortifications 
encountered are those visible from the valley, a large rectangular platform, 
evidently for mounting catapults (Pl. XXIII (5)). This consists of a massive domed 
chamber with openings on three sides, built of regularly coursed small ashlar, and 
forming part of a circuit whose masonry included bands of five thin bricks set in 
much mortar at regular intervals. The joints were apparently covered with a pink 
surface mortar for protection against the elements (Pl. XXIII (c)). Some at least of 
the walls were reinforced with wooden beams; irregularities in the brick bands 
indicate repairs. This imposing structure, which would have provided adequate 
cover for the sole approach to the castle, is secondary. Parts of rt and the adjacent 
walls are built over what appear to be walls of Cyclopean masonry, composed of 
huge blocks well fitted together without mortar (Pl. XXIV (a). These may have 
formed part of a circuit. A large rectangular cistern is visible behind the platform, 


MENU e e 
C? Won Diest (previous note) 191 f. His evidence is confirmed by the Turkish 1:200000 
map. which is generally extremelv accurate. 
aj chose the site for this exploration because it appeared on the map of Şahin (above, 
n. 3) and is briefly mentioned, p. 23 n. 12, with its altitude. Dr. Sahin apparently did not 
visit the site. 
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and the slope above is covered with fragments of brick and coarse red cocking 
pottery, along with many fragmentary spoils. 

A splendid wall preserved on the west and southwest to a height of about 
10 m. forms the main upper circuit. Its facing is especially striking. consisting of 
limestone spoils carefully arranged in regular courses (Pl. XXIV (5), (c)). They 
include numerous column drums and several doorstone tombs, all apparently 
without inscriptions (Pl. XXV (a), (5)). The whole effect, enhanced by the contrast 
between the whitish stones and the red bands of red mortar between them, 1s highly 
decorative and quite unexpected. The wall was protected with projecting solid 
triangular bastions, though there may have been towers in the corners where most 
of the remains have been dug away. For most of its circuit, its strength seems 
unnecessary, since the hill drops off steeply into ravines on three sides; behind it rise 
wooded high hills, with a track leading up into the mountain. T he wall includes a 
gate or postern, and traces of two or three periods, distinguished by variations in 
mortar and facing. The earliest, visible in some of the lower parts, is again 
Cyclopean, Such a summary description cannot do justice to the remains, whose 
complexity and high degree of sophistication would merit a detailed study." 

Even this brief account should show that at least three major periods are 
involved: the Cyclopean, which is not of concern here since it is likely to be 
Hellenistic or earlier: the fine spoils of the upper wall; and the smaller stones and 
brick bands of the catapult platform. Study based on analogy can suggest periods: 
(he upper wall corresponds closely to fortresses of the seventh century, most 
notably those of Ancyra or Sardis, while the characteristics of the catapult 
platform, with its banded masonry, point to the period of the Comneni. They find 
their closest parallel in works of Manuel Comnenus in and near Constantinople.? 

The fortress above Pasalar, therefore, may be dated to the seventh century, 
with a major rebuilding by Manuel Comnenus. Its chronology corresponds with 
that of Metabole, which was already old, though solidly built, in 1074, and was 
rebuilt in 1145. It also suits Malagina, a place first mentioned (and in a military 
context) precisely in the seventh century. Likewise, the location agrees with the 
detailed account of the revolt of Roussel. The fortress is not only on the west side of 
the Sangarius (which Artuk had to cross to reach it), but its site explains why the 
Turks at first could not find the Normans, for they would have been hidden from 
view by the ridge which runs in front of the castle. That may have been the hill of 
Maroxos which the Turks climbed before beginning their attack. 

The communications of this castle are also suitable. The path visible from the 
hilltop leads into Mt. Sophon, where it becomes a passable automobile route to 
Nicomedia, about 30 km. away, a distance which could conceivably be traversed in 
a night. Although von Diest himself did not have time to explore all the routes 
across the Sophon, his informants, who knew the region, told him of two routes 
which led from Akhisar (the then-current name of Pamukova) north to the 
southern or western shore of Lake Sophon, each a day's journey.” The castle 
therefore has good communications, with routes leading to Nicomedia or its 
vicinity. All indications lead to the inevitable conclusion that this fortress is 
Metabole. 


“Further study should also be devoted to the spoils, present here m enormous 
quantity. Their abundance suggests the proximity of an important ancient site, no doubt 
that already posited by Sahin (above, n. 3) 23 as the origin of the spoils in the large 
necropolis of Bacikoy, about 4 km. southwest of the castle. 

“Por analysis of the building periods, in the context of parallel developments, see Foss 
and Winfield (above, n. 2) 140, 146-9, 162, 165 f. 

“Von Diest (above, n. 41) 192. 
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Identification of the fortress of Metabole confirms the location of Malagina, 
which is necessarily the broad plain of the Sangarius between Mekece and Geyve. 
Although this is not on the direct route from Nicaea to Dorylaeum, it 1s the only 
suitable location, and conforms with the indications of the sources. Some of them 
show that Malagina was the name of à district, but for others, notably in the time 
of the Comneni, it was a specific place, called in 1195 a polisma. Sources of that 
period make it clear that Malagina was used to denote the castle of Metabole. In 
earlier times, though, as suggested by the Arab itinerary, the name may have been 
applied to a station on the highway from the capital to Dorylaeum and the east. 
and thus perhaps to a site at Mekece. In anv case, the locations of Metabole and 
Malagina may be considered as determined. 


Laier History 

Identification of Metabole allows its history to be extended into the Ottoman 
period. The neighbouring town of Pamukova was formerly called Sakarya 
Akhisan, "the White Castle of the Sangarius", an appellation especially inap- 
propriate to the dusty market town of the plain which appears never to have been a 
fortress. The White Castle must surely be Metabole whose white walls are a 
prominent landmark, but which has long been deserted. The name probably 
descended into the plain with the population who would have moved at a time 
when a remote location, such as that of Metabole, inconvenient for anything but 
defence, was no longer a necessity. The move apparently took place in two stages, 
for von der Goltz reported that the deserted nearby village of Cingenekoy, “Gypsy 
Village”, melancholy and unhealthy in his day, bore the name of Eski Akhisar, 
«Old Akhisar". This village, now more neutrally called Kasaba, "Market Town", 
is about 2 km. west of Pamukova, the town of the plain closest to Metabole. These 
developments cannot be dated, but certainly reflect the restoration of settled 
conditions under the Ottomans, when open sites in the plain could safely be 
inhabited, and refuges high in the hills could be abandoned. 

When the Ottoman Turks arrived in Bithynia, they naturally encoun tered the 
places which were important in the last Byzantine period. They often gave them 
new names. Metabole was evidently among them, for the White Castle appears in 
the heroic annals of the first conquests of the Ottomans. According to the account 
of Asikpasazade, who wrote in the mid-&fteenth century, Osman and his warriors 
emerged from their homeland in the broken hill country of the central Sangarius 
region to attack toward the fertile and more open lands of the north. With the help 
of the Christian renegade Gazi Mihal, they took Lefke, then Mekece, and 
advanced on Akhisar. Its commander raised an army, marched against the Turks, 
but was defeated and fled not to his own castle but to a place called Kara Cebis 
Hisar, a fort on a steep hill on the bank of the river. Osman's men took and 
plundered Akhisar, then advanced on Geyve whose commander withdrew to the 
hills. These events are dated (not at all reliably) to 1304/5. In the next year, 
Osman’s son Orhan made his first campaign, leading the Turks in the siege of Kara 
Cebis, which finally surrendered; its commander and men were brought back to 
Akhisar, evidently a strong place, and the way to the plain of Adapazar lay open." 


NENNEN UCM LLLA A nc a MOTA T ER 
47 Asikpasazade, ed. Ali ( Istanbul 1332AH), 23, 26; ed. C. N. Atsız in Osmanli Tarihleri 


(Istanbul 1947) 107, 109. I do not know a place in the region which corresponds to Kara 
Cebis, but the remains called Coban Kale on the left bank of the Sangarius in the gorge 
north of Geyve, though small and poorly preserved, are late Byzantine and may 
correspond. They would hardly justify the elaborate siege which the tradition records, but 
evidently represent a site of some importance, for von der Goltz (above, n. 32) 108-110 
records piers of a bridge below the castle which was thus intended to guard a river crossing. 
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Although some of the details of this campaign are garbled, it presents a 
consistent geographic reality, and a memory of a time when Akhisar was an 
important place worth conquering. It can also be correlated with the passage of the 
Byzantine Pachymeres who noted that Malagina and a number of other places 
which cannot now be identified were ravaged by Osman in 1306. The White Castle 
vanished from history soon after. [bn Battuta, who passed through the neighbour- 
hood in 1331 does not mention it, although his route from Nicaea to northern Asia 
Minor took him first to Mekece where he spent the night, then to Geyve.“ Since he 
forded the Sangarius near Mekece, he travelled on the right bank of the river and 
missed Akhisar altogether. Perhaps the gazis of Osman and Orhan had done their 
work so well that the region was already fully pacified, and had no further need of 
the castle which had defended it for 700 years. 

The history of Malagina illustrates a common and important development in 
the settlement pattern of medieval Asia Minor. The Dark Ages of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, with their incessant Arab attacks, were a time of tremendous 
insecurity. The people, whose numbers seem in any case to have been greatly 
reduced, withdrew from the open plains to hilltop refuges, and the civil administra- 
tive system was completely transformed into one where the military were 1n 
control The needs of defence were paramount, a phenomenon reflected in 
widespread castle building. Malagina represents the circumstance of the time, when 
such à massive castle was a necessity, especially as the district came to play a 
fundamental role in the organization of the Byzantine army. When the Arabs were 
pushed back and settled and relatively prosperous conditions were restored under 
the Macedonian dynasty, the role of the castle diminished; by the eleventh centurv, 
it could be described as an old fort, evidently still usable. With the Turkish 
invasions, though, it once again became important, and so remained through the 
end of the Byzantine period, which here came at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Thereafter, when the Ottomans brought and maintained security, popula- 
tions could again descend safely into the plain, and the castle could finally be 
abandoned. 


The last Frontier of Byzantium 

During the last century of its role as a Byzantine bulwark, Malagina stood 
directly on the eastern frontier of the Empire, part of a system of fortifications to 
guard the line of the Sangarius against the constantly encroaching tribes of the 
Turks. The northern highway across Anatolia, which led through Bithynia to 
Nicomedia and Constantinople, crossed the Sangarius by the bridge of Justinian. It 
had been a favoured invasion route ever since the first Turkish incursions of the 
eleventh century, and gained importance in the thirteenth when Byzantium was 
weakened by the loss of Constantinople, especially as the tribes established in 
Paphlagonia became more aggressive and free of the restraining influence of the 
Seljuk state. The rich plains of Claudiopolis (Bolu), Prusias (Düzce) and Tarsia 
(the Sangarius, around Adapazar) were particularly coveted by the nomads for 
whom they could provide excellent grazing, and consequently came under increas- 
ing pressure. Since the power of the Turks grew as that of the Empire declined, the 
frontier was constantly pushed westward, until it came to rest on the formidable 
barrier of the Sangarius. 

Claudiopolis, the easternmost of the Bithynian cities, was still Byzantine in 
1180, when Manuel Comnenus rescued it from a Turkish attack." It was 


"The Travels of Ibn Battuta, tr. H. Gibb (Cambridge 1962) 454 f. 
*Choniates 197 f. 
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apparently lost during the time of troubles attendant upon the capture of 
Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, for during the reign of Theodore Lascaris 
(1204-1222), the ecclesiastical metropolis of Claudiopolis was transferred to 
Heraclea on the Black Sea. Once the Turks had occupied the plain of Bolu, the 
descent to Prusias ad Hypium (which the Byzantines called Plousias), was relatively 
easy. The city is last mentioned as Byzantine in 1206, when it was contested 
between Theodore Lascaris and the pretender David of Paphlagonia, whose base 
was at Heraclea! Plousias was then famed for its archers and warriors, whose 
skills probably enabled it to hold out against the Turks. The city, however, is not 
mentioned again in Byzantine sources, and presumably fell during the obscure wars 
of 1225-1231 between John Vatatzes and the emirs of Kastamonu (the main 
Turkish base to the east, in Paphlagonia). 

As long as they were 1n power, the Lascarids of Nicaea maintained control of 
Tarsia, the plain east of the Sangarius (for its location, see below). In 1256, the 
future emperor Michael Palaeologus fled to the Turks, fearing for his position 
under the new emperor Theodore II. At that time, he was governor of Bithynia and 
Tarsia, or, in the archaising language of the time, of Mesothynia.*’ A decade later, 
however, the situation had changed drastically. Anatolian troops, including those 
from the frontier region, were withdrawn for campaigns in the West, and the Turks 
overran the lands east of the Sangarius. By 1267, it was no longer possible to travel 
overland to Heraclea, the whole region beyond the Sangarius was devastated, and 
the Byzantines maintained only a few toeholds on the coast. The frontier had now 
reached the Sangarius and here it was stabilised for the rest of the century. 

In 1280, Michael Palaeologus, receiving news that the situation on the frontier 
was critical, journeyed to the Sangarius where he inspected the fortifications, and in 
the following year devoted serious attention to the region. By then the Turks had 
crossed the river and ravaged Byzantine territory. In revenge, Michael led an 
expedition east of the Sangarius into the lands he had once governed, that is, 
Tarsia. He was horrified to find complete desolation: the region was deserted, 
except for the camps of elusive nomadic Turks, wells were unusable, and the trees 
full of unpicked fruit. Because of the difficulty of catching the Turks and shortage 
of supplies, he was forced to abandon his campaign, but determined to strengthen 
the frontier. He restored fortresses on both sides of the river, and built several new 
ones. In order to provide a further impediment to Turks attempting to cross, he 
had trees cut and piled up in the river, to make the banks more inaccessible." 

Michael's work of fortification was evidently successful, and the frontier held. 
In 1290, his successor Andronicus II visited the Sangarius region and restored the 
fortifications to protect the local people who lived in terror of the Turks.?^* There 
was evidently a sizable population here, for when a Bulgar who claimed to be a 
previous rebel Lachanas led a revolt in 1294, he assembled a substantial force from 


""Angold (above, n. 23) 48 f. 

Choniates 640. 

"The text which mentions these wars without giving any clear geographic details was 
discovered and analysed by C. Cahen in "Questions d'histoire de la province de Kastamonu 
au XITIe siecle", Selcuklu Arastirmaiart Dergisi 3 (1971) 145-158. 

“Mesothynia: Pachymeres, ed. Failler 42; Tarsia: Acropolites 163. 

“Transfer of troops: Pachymeres, ed. Failler 402 (referring to the soldiers as 
Halizones, a term derived from Homer and used to refer to this region); losses: ibid. 405. 

"Pachymeres, ed. Failler 599 f., 633-7. 

“Theodore Metochites, Basilikoi logoi (unpublished), cited by A. Laiou, Constan- 
tinople and the Latins (Cambridge Mass. 1972) 76—79. 
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the ^Halizones" on the Sangarius.*’ The Sangarius is last mentioned as the frontier 
in 1302, when the emir Ali (who will be discussed below in connection with 
Mesonesos) requested land along it. The work of Michael Palaeologus had been a 
success, and the Sangarius frontier held for more than 30 years, 1n spite of frequent 
attack. lronically, it was not from this evidently vulnerable area that the final and 
most overwhelming threat would come, but from the mountains to the east of 
Malagina, where the Ottomans had established their principality, They made 
themselves masters of the heavily defended Sangarius region not by frontal assault, 
but by penetrating along the river from the south, rendering the fortresses obsolete. 

The work of Michael Palaeologus and his successors has left some physical 
traces which, though largely enigmatic, enable the defensive system at least to be 
visualised. The greatest fortress of the region, of course, was Malagina, but it 
protected an interior plain, not the main approach to the Sangarius. Likewise, the 
fortress of Kabaia, mentioned in 1275 as a place of exile, was presumably designed 
to shelter a local population and to provide protection from attacks coming down 
from the mountains; it has left no trace, though the hill above the town of Geyve is 
evidently suitable for fortification.? Remains of several smaller forts, however, 
have survived in the region which faced the most immediate threat, that is the plain 
which stretches along both sides of the river after it emerges from the gorge north 
of Malagina. 

As so often in the study of this region, Colonel von Diest was the first to learn 
of these fortresses, and to begin their study. During his first visit to the region in 
1886, he heard a report of four fortresses in the plain of the Sangarius and near its 
entrances. He did not have time to visit them on that occasion, bul devoted 
attention to them on his return in 1895. He then determined that a fortress had 
stood on the hill of Tarsia east of the Sangarius (see the discussion below), with 
traces of remains; that another was north of Magara on the river, northeast of 
Adapazar; and that a substantial fort, 80 x 110 m.. with two well-preserved round 
corner towers, stood near the confluence of the Sangarius and the Cark Su. He also 
heard that there was another fort on Domuz Tepe just east of the river.?! Von Diest 
offered no real description of the remains, though he did note the strategic 
importance of the fort at Magara, which protected an especially narrow point on 
the river. 

Using von Diest as a guide, I set out to find the fortresses in the hope that their 
remains might enlighten the late Byzantine history of the region. Those of Tarsia 
and Domuz Tepe have long since disappeared, though it was possible to see where 
a fortresses might have stood. Similarly, the remains which appear on von Diest's 
map north of Magara have been completely dug up, but the villagers knew that the 
site had contained something of substance, for treasure hunters were active there. 
To my surprise, though, there was an unreported fort just south of the village, 
directly overlooking the Sangarius. It consisted of a rectangular enclosure of about 
150 by 100 m., with its long side perpendicular to the river. The walls stood in parts 
to about 3 m., and were higher in the corners which apparently contained towers. 


"Pachymeres, ed. Bekker IT. 188-92: for the circumstances, see Laiou (previous note) 
T9 f: and for the Halizones, above, n. 54. 

*See below, p. 178. 

P?Kabaia: Pachymeres, ed. Bekker 1.419. 

"AV. von Diest, Kon Pergamon über den Dindymos zum Pontos (Petermanns Adil- 
teilungen, Erg.-Heft 94, 1889) 92 f. 

OW, von Diest, Von Tilsitt nach Angora (Petermanns Mitteilungen, Erg.-Heft 125, 
1898) 65. 
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The structures were completely overgrown and virtually invisible but a cut where a 
path led to the field contained within their circuit revealed that they were made of 
small rubble set in a good deal of mortar, with occasional brick. Although such a 
crude style is hardly diagnostic, it would certainly be suitable for the late Byzantine 


period. This fort may therefore perhaps be taken as an example of the work of the 
Palaeologi. 

Far more substantial was the fort near the village of Sefiler, on the Cark Su, 
close to its confluence with the Sangarius. This consists of two towers in almost 
perfect preservation bonded to a connecting wall (Pl. XXVI (a), (b)). All are of the 
same regular masonry of roughly squared fieldstones laid in regular courses with 
white mortar. This facing was connected to the core of mortared rubble by a system 
of wooden beams, as are commonly found in late Byzantine fortifications. Without 
proper study, its date could not be determined, but its characteristics appear to be 
Byzantine, appropriate to a late period. Its strategic location at the confluence of 
the rivers presumably justified a more grandiose construction. It, too, may be 
suggested as part of the defensive system of the frontier. 

Finally, another fort was found at the southern edge of the plain, just where 
the river issues from its gorge. This stands on the river just south of the village of 
Adliye, and appears on the map of von Diest, though he never discussed it. The 
walls form a considerable enclosure of perhaps 300 m. square. They are faced with 
coursed rubble and occasional brick, perhaps in parallel courses (Pl. XXVI ( c) An 
arch on the west side was outlined in brick in a technique which appears in 
Byzantine fortresses of the thirteenth century. The walls were about 2 m. thick, and 
appear to have had towers. The land here is so incredibly fertile, though, that the 
walls are completely overgrown and can hardly be seen at all despite their size. This 
appears to be the largest fort of the region, no doubt because of its crucial location 
at the edge of the plain. Like the others, it deserves more careful study. 

These forts, though not revealing in themselves, appear to form part of a 
coherent whole, in which substantial stone fortresses were erected at vulnerable 
points on and near the river to provide essential defences. They no doubt represent 
a much greater number which has disappeared, and invite further exploration of an 
exceptionally appealing region. They may stand here simply as examples of the last 
great Byzantine effort to preserve its territories in the parts of Asia Minor closest to 
the capital—one which had considerable success for more than a generation, and 
might have worked much longer had not the new thrust of the enemy turned the 
flank of the defensive line, and swiftly overrun Byzantine Anatolia from a different 
direction. 


The Malagli|ia range and Basilica 

All the sources so far cited deal, by whatever name, with one and the same 
place on the Sangarius. A text of the twelfth century, however, seems to indicate 
that there was another locality with the name Malagina. Anna Comnena, 
recounting a massive Turkish attack on northwestern Asia Minor in 1113, 
describes the movements of her father, the emperor Alexius. In order to head off 
one of the enemy detachments, he started from the coast opposite Constantinople, 
and cut across country through Nicaea, Malagina, and Basilica (which she defines 
as the valleys and difficult passes high on the Bithynian Olympus), to descend to 
Alethina and Acrocus.5^ Alethina is unknown, but the emperor's goal, Acrocus, 
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‘Anna Comnena XIV.v.7 (ed. B. Leib, Paris 1945, 111.168). 
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where he ultimately fought a successful battle, has been identified with the fortress 
of Egrig6z in Phrygia." The general course of the march, then, is clear: Alexius 
moved south from Nicaea then utilized unfrequented mountain roads to surprise 
the Turks in Phrygia. Since no plausible variation of this route would lead him near 
Malagina on the Sangarius, it is necessary to suppose the existence of another place 
of the same name, somewhere between Nicaea and Mt. Olympus. 

More precision may be derived from Anna’s account of the campaign of 1116. 
After defeating Turkish bands in Mysia, Alexius returned to his base at Lopadium 
in preparation for a major campaign against the Seljuks. He then advanced to Aer 
(on the Bithynian coast opposite Nicomedia), bringing his troops who had been 
posted on the heights of Mt. Olympus and Malagna.^ This is evidently the 
"Malagina" of the previous passage, and is to be sought in the vicinity of the 
Olympus. Since it 1s described as a mountain range, and was clearly to the north of 
Basilica, the most plausible identification is with the mountains which rise south of 
the Ascanian lake and separate Nicaea from the plain of Yenişehir and Inegél. The 
likely route for the campaign would correspond to the modern road between 
Nicaea and Yenisehir, crossing the part of the mountain now called Avdan Dag. 
This Malagina, or Malagna (the correct form cannot be determined) may therefore 
be considered the Byzantine name for these mountains. 

The most suitable route for the campaign of Alexius would have continued 
southward to cross the southeastern spur of Mt. Olympus above Inegól, where two 
routes (one now a path, the other a paved road) lead into Phrygia. This is the first 
point where the mountain can be crossed and may therefore be taken as the general 
location of Basilica, which by Anna's definition was not a specific place, but a 
district. ^ 

Malagina and Basilica are conjoined in another text whose explanation is less 
evident. Ibn Khordadbeh, in describing an alternate route between the Cilician 
Gates and Constantinople, lists Cotyaeum, Dorylaeum, an unidentified castle 
called Hisn 'Arandisy, a village Afarsus, then Basilikain and Malajina (with the 
imperial stables and supply depots), then the lake of Nicaea, Nicomedia, and the 
Bosphorus; the itinerary gives no distances." The course of this route is not easy to 
determine. It may have led west from Dorylaeum along the: north slopes of 
Mt. Olympus by modern Bozüyük to follow the valley of the Karasu to the vicinity 
of Malagina. In that case, Basilica would have been applied to the land at the base 
of the eastern stretches of the Olympus range. Alternatively, it could have 
continued along the mountains to the vicinity of Inegól, then north across the 
Malagna range to Nicaea. If so, Ibn Khordadbeh or his informant has confused 
two places with similar names, and placed the wrong Malagina on his itinerarv. 

This small problem illustrates a major difficulty of the Arab itineraries: 
however well informed their authors may have been, their transcription, especially 
of Greek proper names, is erratic, and identifications are often very difficult. Even 
critical editions (lacking in this case), unless they are based on knowledge of the 
geography as well as the texts, may fail to resolve such problems. 





“See C. Foss, Survey of Medieval Castles af Anatolia I: Kuiahya (BAR International 
Series 261, Oxford 1985) 111 f. 

“Anna Comnena XV.i.5 (ed. Leib IIT. 190); for Aer, see Ramsay (above, n. 31) 185. 

“This area was already suggested by Ramsay (above, n. 31) 208. 

"Ibn Khordadbeh (above, n. 11) 113. The names "Arandisy" and "Afarsus" have 
numerous possible alternative readings. 
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Mesonesos 

A place called Mesonesos on the Sangarius, in the region of Malagina, is 
mentioned in texts of two widely separated periods and has stirred efforts, so far 
unsuccessful, to determine its location. The first, in the revised life of St. Peter of 
Atroa, cited above, merely states that a certain drungarius was sent to preside over 
some official business en të kata Malagina Mesonesa.” This merely shows that 
Mesonesos was in the district of Malagina, perhaps to be distinguished from other 
places of the same name. 

The second text is more valuable. It deals with events in 1304, when the 
Mongol Khan Ghazan, who had suzerainty over most of Asia Minor, died and was 
succeeded by his brother Khodabende. Since the new ruler was a noted fighter and 
was engaged in negotiations with the Byzantines, leaders of the independent 
Turkish tribes of the frontier began to look for means to ensure their security. 
Among them was the emir Ali, son of Yavlak Arslan, the ruler of Kastamonu. He 
had established his independence in 1292, joined the Turcomans who were raiding 
the Byzantine borders, and in 1302 added his forces to those of Osman at the battle 
of Bapheus, near Nicomedia, which brought a major Turkish victory. In 1304, 
however, Ali, whether from fear of Khodabende or desire to ingratiate himself with 
the Emperor, sent to Byzantium, asking for the land (mesogaion) between the rivers 
on the Sangarius, called Mesonesion. He proposed to settle his men there, and thus 
to provide a protection for the lands of the empire, to the west.” 

The two texts plainly refer to the same place, but the second adds important 
information: it lay between rivers, and it offered suitable land for settlement. In 
particular, since the proposed settlers were Turcoman nomads, it must have offered 
good pasture, and thus be relatively flat. These qualifications are not met by either 
of the two locations proposed. Pere Laurent suggested the area between the 
Sangarius and the Kara Su, which flows into it south of Lefke.“ He associated this 
with a proposed identification of Malagina at or near Vezir Han. That Malagina 
was incorrectly placed need not be a fatal objection, since there is no evident means 
of determining the region associated with it, which could as well have stretched 
upstream as anywhere else. More serious is the name of the place, Mesonesos. Why 
call something an island unless it were surrounded, or almost surrounded by water? 
Nesos can, of course, be used for a peninsula, as in Peloponnesos, but it is hard to 
understand how it could apply to a place between two rivers which in their upper 
courses are widely separated. More serious is the nature of the land. However 
plausible the region in question might look on a sketch map, inspection of the 
terrain swiftly shows that this district is rugged and mountainous, not at all suited 
for pasture, and therefore to be removed from consideration. Similar objections 
affect the proposal of Dr. Sahin to place Mesonesos in one of the bends of the 
Sangarius near Mekece.” Again, such areas do not form nesoi (there are a few 
islands within the Sangarius between Mekece and Geyve, but all are very small), 
nor are they sufficiently well defined to merit a name. Also, these bends are all too 
small for the grazing grounds of a tribe. 

Curiously enough, a very obvious area is available for consideration and 
meets all the qualifications. By this, 1 mean the region around Adapazar, whose 


C—————— GN —— MÀÓ—— 
“See above, n. 7. 
8iPachymeres, ed. Bekker, IT.460; for the emir Ali, see E. Zachariadou, "Pachymeres 
on the 'Amourioi' of Kastamonu”, BMGS 3 (1977) 57—70. 
&T aurent (above, n. 7) 70-74. 
“Sahin (above, n. 1) 165 f. 
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name “Island Market” already gives an important clue. The modern town lies ona 
slight rise midway between the Sangarius and another stream, the Cark Su, ancient 
Melas, which flows from the lake of Sapanca (Sophon) to join the Sangarius near 
the village of Sefiler, about 25 km. northeast of Adapazar. That is, the town hes 
between two rivers and is almost completely surrounded by water. The rivers define 
an important district which is bounded on the southwest by the lake and has dry 
land only on a small section, almost 3 km. wide, on the south between the closest 
approach of the two rivers. 

Even there, the situation is changeable: Pachymeres reports an astonishing 
flood in 1302 when the Sangarius not only overflowed its banks, but changed its 
course, to flow along the Melas and under the ancient bridge of Justinian.” It 
subsequently resumed its old course but flooding had brought down so much silt 
and debris from the mountains, that it spilled over into the plain and left its bed 
passable for the Turks who were marauding in the vicinity. These attacks were the 


subject of Pachymeres’ interest. The very existence of the magnificent bridge of + 


Justinian shows that such a change was not unique. It was erected over the 
Sangarius—its dedicatory inscription leaves no doubt—but now spans the Cark 
Su. The Sangarius thus followed the westerly course in the sixth century, and 
perhaps as late as the tenth, when Constantine Porphyrogenitus refers to the bridge 
and quotes the inscription.” His mention, however, may be anachronistic, for the 
river is described as dipotamos, “double river" or “with double course" in a saint's 
life contemporary with the work of Constantine. ^ Such a term indicates something 
like the present situation, with two independent streams flowing around Adapazar, 
or possibly, the Sangarius actually flowing through two courses at the same time. 
Because of the shifting course of the river, the district of Adapazar was sometimes 
entirely isolated by water. According to Turkish sources, there was a ume when the 
Sangarius flowed in both courses simultaneously, forming the island after which 
the town was named. Adapazar first appears, as a village called Ada, "Island", in 
the sixteenth century, when this situation may have prevailed.” 

The plain of Adapazar would be ideal for a nomadic tribe: it is flat (hills in the 
north rise only about 100 m. above the plain), well protected by the rivers, and 
extremely fertile. The travellers who have taken the trouble to describe it (most 
passed through rapidly) were struck by the fertility, mild climate (the vegetation 
blooms about a month before that of the plateau; this is already the Aegean region) 
and abundance of water.^ The water supply ensures that grass is constantly 
available for grazing, while such a flat plain forms the most desirable country for 
raising horses. 





"Pachymeres 11.330 f. 

“For the bridge and the changes of the river, see M. Whitby, “The Sangarius Bridge 
and Procopius", JAS 105 (1985) 129—148, with full references. 

“The text is unpublished, but the relevant phrase is cited by R. Janin, Les églises et les 
monastères des grands centres byzantins (Paris 1975) 103 n. 1. 

"See M. Eroz and S. Alpan, Adapazarı Tarihçesi ve Sakarya Cografyast (Istanbul 
1968) 7, with reference to a work inaccessible to me: T. Balcioglu, Adapazar: Tarihi ve 
Cografvas (Istanbul 1952). 

"The best descriptions are those of General von der Goltz (above, n. 32) 386—397, who 
travelled here in 1890, and of Captain, later Colonel, von Diest, who first visited the region 
in 1886: Von Pergamon über den Dindymos zum Pontos (above, n. 60) 92-95, and returned in 
1895; Von Tilsiti nach Angora (above, n. 61) 65-72. Both were extremely acute observers of 
the landscape. antiquities and contemporary society; but their careful descriptions rarely 
receive the attention they deserve. Von Diest, in particular, was highly aware of 
topographical problems, and proposed the solution of many: see below. 
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This idyllic picture, however, needs to be qualified, for the plain in fact poses 
more serious obstacles to settled habitation than are now apparent, and is thus 
even more suitable for nomadism, When Michael Palaeologus was campaigning 
against the Turks in this region in 1280, his troops suffered from shortage of 
supplies and lack of water, a situation which appears paradoxical in such a rich and 
well-watered region. In summer, however, the heat is overpowering and the 
streams, flowing sluggishly, become muddy and virtually undrinkable.’ Michael 
complained specifically about the lack of wells and the foul water his men were 
forced to drink. For these reasons, the plains around and beyond the Sangarius 
were largely unpopulated—there had never been a major classical settlement 
between Nicomedia and Prusias ad Hypium—and for most of their history suited 
not to intense habitation, but to economic activities carried on far from main 
centres of population. 

It is therefore not a coincidence that this region was noted for its 
monasteries—structures often built in sites chosen for their isolation. Two are 
mentioned in the ninth and tenth centuries, the Monastery of the Mother of God of 
Ta Eusebiou, and that of Traiannos. The former stood in the Optimate theme near 
the Sangarius, apparently on or near the maim highway to the east; it is the place 
where the procession bringing the sacred image of Christ from Edessa in 945 was 
met by officials from the capital. In the early tenth century, it was united with the 
monastery of Traiannos, That had been founded in the ninth century in a place 
where the Sangarius flowed in a double course, that is, exactly in this region." 

Study of local toponyms indicates that nomadism was prevalent here during 
much of the Ottoman period. Most names of villages in the plain are derived from 
those of tribes, some apparently going back to the early days of Turkish 
occupation, to suggest that this was a prime land for nomads. In fact, the last tribes 
were only settled at the time of the second world war.'^ 

The plain of Adapazar, in other words, suits the descriptions of the sources, 
and may be considered as Mesonesos. This identification suggests, surptisingly, 
that the jurisdiction of Malagina stretched far down the Sangarius, and could raise 
questions of administrative geography which cannot be considered here. 


Tarsia and Metabole 

The Partitio Romanie, the treaty by which the Crusaders proposed to divide 
the Byzantine domains in 1204, as already noted, mentions a provintia Malagini, 
reflecting increased importance of the region. It also, however, lists a Proviniia 
Tharsie, Plusaide et Metavolis cum Servochoriis, in an area plainly in northwest 
Asia Minor.” The document follows a geographic order from west to east, listing 
the provinces of the Optimati (opposite Constantinople), Nicomedia, Tarsia etc. 
Paphlagonia, and Sinope. The province, therefore, is to be sou cht in Bithynia, east 
Of Nicaea. One of the places mentioned in it may be identified without any doubt: 
Plusias is the important ancient site of Prusias ad Hypium, at the head of the first 
important plain in the mountainous region of eastern Bithynia: it lies about 70 km. 


"See the discussion, with extracts from the travellers, in Robert (above, n. 41) 22 £. 

"For these monasteries, see J anin (above, n. 73) 93, 102 f. 

"«Rroz and Alpan (above, n. 74) 8-10; see the whole of this work for local geographic 
conditions and crops. 

"See above, n. 22. 
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east of the Sangarius.? The rest merit discussion, especially since " Metavolis" 
appears to contain the name Metabole. 

Tarsia represents a curious phenomenon in these studies since its exact 
location has been established for almost a century, but the evidence has been 
ignored, at least by those interested in the Byzantine period. Classical and 
Byzantine sources, though sparse, are adequate to show that Tarsia was the name 
of a region whose centre was the town of Tarsos, and to establish the location of 
both. 

The earliest mention of Tarsos or Tarsia appears in a rather confused notice 
which Stephanus of Byzantium (sixth century) abstracted from the Hellenistic or 
early Roman work of Demosthenes of Bithynia. This merely gives the names, but 
shows that they were applied to town and region." Florentius, an early third 
century writer on agriculture, reveals that grapes were trained to grow up trees in 
two regions of Bithynia, one of them the Tarsena; that is, the region was fertile. 

More substantial information comes from the biographies of two saints, 
Eleutherius, a victim of the Great Persecution, and Eustathius, who lived in the 
ninth century. The former, being a Christian, withdrew from the court to a 
property he had bought beyond the Sangarius, and there built a house with an 
underground chapel. After his martyrdom, the faithful erected a chutch on the site, 
called à mound or hill, and there the saint worked miracles and functioned as 
bulwark to Tarsos.? The life was written before the tenth century, and may be 
taken as evidence for a flourishing local cult in the early Middle Ages, centred on a 
hill near and east of the Sangarius. The other saint, Eustathius, was born in a 
village of the region of Tarsia, which the biographer identifies as belonging to the 
theme of the Optimati. Similarly Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing about 935, 
lists the Tarsiatai, whom he calls a people, as dwelling in the Optimate theme." 

In the revolts of the late twelfth century, Tarsia is twice mentioned, in contexts 
which show that it was near Nicomedia on the road which led from there to the 
Pontus.“ Finally, as already noted, Michael VIII had been governor of a district 
called Bithynia and Tarsia.” 

These indications, which point to a region just east of the Sangarius in the 
Optimate theme on a major highway, naturally lead to the Ak Ova, the fat and 
fertile plain beyond the Sangarius east of Adapazar. This has the shape of a triangle 
about 20 km. wide at its base, along the mountains, and an equal height from there 
to its northern point. The plain was visited by von Diest in 1886, and described 
with some care and enthusiasm. He noted its various fortifications, including one 
on an isolated hill, Terzi Yeri, which rises about 100 feet in the middle of the 
plain.” Von Diest himself did not have time to visit these sites, but his work drew 
the attention of von der Goltz who made a more detailed exploration in 1590, 
describing the beauties of the heavily overgrown plain, and visiting, among other 
sites, Terzi Yeri. There he discovered the remains of a fortification wall around the 





"It is most recently discussed by Louis Robert (above, n. 41) 11-128 passim, for the 
Byzantine variant, Plousias, and sources of the period, see Janin (above, n. 73) 176f. 

“Stephanus of Byzantium, ed. A. Meineke (Berlin 1849) s.v, Tarsos (= FGrH 
TIC. 699 2). 

"Omoted in Geoportica, ed. H. Beckh (Leipzig 1849) IV.1.3. 

"Sec AASS Aug. 1.3251. 

"Eustathius: see Papadopulos-Kerameus (above, n. 8) IV.369. Tarsiatai, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De Thematibus (ed. A. Pertusi, Vatican 1952) 70. 

*Choniates 245, 423. 

“See above, n. 53. 

Von Diest (above, n. 60) 92-95. 
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top of the hill, and scattered traces of antiquity. It remained, however, for von 
Diest in 1895, as part of his description of the plain and its rich vegetation—of ash, 
sycamore, and walnut trees, gardens, orchards, wheatfields and vineyards—to 
make the identification with Tarsia, and to point out that the modern place 
preserved the ancient name. In fact, the toponym is even closer than it appears. 
for Terzi Yeri, "Place of the Tailor" is evidently a folk deformation of the Tersiye 
which appears on the Turkish 1:200000 map. 

Tarsia may thus be identified precisely as the Ak Ova, while the town of 
Tarsos stood on the hill of Tersiye. Unfortunately, this careful research seems 
unknown to Byzantinists, who write as if the place remained to be identified.” 

The location of two of the places in the document, therefore, is established. 
For the third, a plausible suggestion has been made: since Servochorns means 
“Villages of the Serbians", it may be taken to denote the settlements of Serbs which 
John Comnenus established after his Serbian victories of 1123," The captives were 
moved to the region of Nicomedia where they received fertile land, and some were 
enrolled in the army. Although it is not possible to be specific, the separate presence 
of a province of Nicomedia in the same lists suggests that these villages were not in 
the immediate vicinity of the city, but most probably to the east, perhaps in the 
plain of Adapazar or of Prusias. 

The problem of Metavolis remains. Surely the name has some connection with 
Metabole, which is in an appropriate region, especially considering that Malagina 
and Mesonesos, the plain immediately adjacent to Tarsia, were associated in the 
ninth century, and are naturally connected by the Sangarius. lt would seem 
straightforward and obvious to suppose that the province of 1204 contained 
Metabole, together with the region to the north. This, however, encounters a 
serious problem: the document already mentions the province of Malagina. Since 
that district certainly existed before (as an episkepsis), and after (as a theme), it has 
3 natural place in a list of 1204. It also included Metabole, which was evidently its 
major centre. The presence of these two provinces is difficult to reconcile, beyond 
appealing to possible deficiencies or corruptions in the text, of which there are 
many. Alternatively, the apparent plural form Metavolis might suggest another 
solution. The meaning of metabole is the same as that of the Latin mutatio, and 
could have been applied to a road station where horses were changed.*^ Conceiv- 
ably, some district along the highway from Nicomedia to the east could have been 
known as the site of such stations, perhaps because they were the major settlements 
in an otherwise unpopulated area. That, of course is speculation; the actual 
solution is far from obvious. 

This essay, then, must end on a negative, but realistic note: that 1s, although 
many places may be identified and visited, and new remains discovered, there are 
still texts which resist interpretation or solution. This group of places will, I hope, 
show that a relatively well explored region like Bithynia still has much to offer in 
terms of remains and understanding of historical geography. The fortress of 
i TU NNEU UPON. MM cid. c iie LL. 

"Von der Goltz (above, n. 32) 390. 

"Von Diest (above, n. 61) 65; for the plain, see 65-72. 


Gee the discussion of this passage of the Partitio Romanie by D. Zakythenos, 
"Meletai peri tes dioiketikes diaireseos en to Byza ntind kratei", EEBS 25 (1955) 132-4, 
and Janin (above, n. 73) 90. Classical scholars, on the other hand, have not been ignorant 
of the location: see the article of W. Ruge, “Tarsos 2" in RE, H. Kiepert, Formae orbis 
antiqui, ed. R. Kiepert (Berlin 1894) VIIT.2; and D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor 
(Princeton 1950) 1185, 

"See Zakythenos (previous note), referring to Choniates 16. 

1 have not been able, however, to locate an example of metabole used in this sense. - 
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Malagina may be used to illustrate an important aspect of Byzantine military 
history, and may in the future, through study of the material reused in its walls, 
illuminate the ancient settlement pattern of the Sangarius valley. Through study of 
texts, it has been possible to determine the name of the mountains south of Nicaea, 
and to establish a medieval context for the rich plain of Adapazar. Tarsia, as well 
as most of this discussion, illustrates the importance of the work of Colonel von 
Diest and General von der Goltz, whose outstanding investigations should be 
consulted by anyone with an interest in Asia Minor; while the question of 
Metavolis may stand as a reminder that there is still a great deal to be learned in 
this region as in so many others. 
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PLATE XXIII 





(a) View over the plain of Malagina from the fortress of Metabole. 





(c) Metabole: masonry of wall adjacent to catapult platform. 
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PLATE XXIV 





(a) Metabole: "Cyclopean" masonry below (b) Metabole: walls of citadel: 7th century, 
calapull platform. 
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(c) Metabole: walls af citadel. 
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ADDENDA 


II. Lycian Coast 


To 6-9: Lebissos (Gemile Ada) has now been surveyed and published in admirable 
detail, with good plans and abundant illustration, by Tsigebumi Tsuji et al., Survey 
of Early Byzantine Sites in Olüdeniz Area (Lycia, Turkey) 2 Memoirs of the Faculty 
of Letters, Osaka University 35 (1995). The basilica at the west of the island is their 
Church I; the church of St Nicholas is Church II and the ‘cathedral’ Church III. One 
of their most important results is the discovery and publication (114f.) of the fresco 
dedicatory inscription of Church II, which appears to indicate construction in the 
reign of Justinian. Their survey also includes the adjacent island of Karazorza and 
other sites in the vicinity. It is a valuable contribution to the study of this region. 


V. Defences of Asia Minor 


General: Some of the fortifications discussed here have now been studied in more 
detail, notably Constantinople and Nicaea in C. Foss and D. Winfield, Byzantine 
Fortifications: An Introduction (Pretoria 1986), pp. 41-120 and Nicomedia in C. 
Foss, Survey of Medieval Castles of Anatolia II: Nicomedia (British Institute of 
Archaeology of Ankara 1996). 


To 203 n.14: For Korykos, see now F. Hild and H. Hellenkemper, Tabula Imperii 
Byzantini 5: Kilikien und Isaurien (Vienna 1990), pp. 315—320, with full references. 


To 205 n.41: For Telmessus, see also Study II above, 4f. 


VIL Malagina 


To 178: Professor George Huxley has drawn my attention to an exactly similar use 
of ‘nesos’ in Herodotus IX.51.1—2, describing a piece of land (in Boeotia) sur- 
rounded by two rivers. 


To 179: The bridge over the Sangarius appears in two other medieval sources. An 
Arab itinerary of the ninth/tenth century lists the stages on the route across Asia 
Minor from Diyarbakir via Melitene and Ancyra to Constantinople. The bridge of 
the Sangarius (Jisr Saghar) appears three days west of Ancyra and a day east of 
Nicomedia. It is noted as being in the lands of the Maleinoi, one of the leading 
Byzantine aristocratic families, notorious for being denounced by Basil IT in his 
Novel of 996 against the rich. Their lands stretched eastward from the river into 





2 


Paphlagonia. For the text with commentary, see E. Honigmann, “Un itinéraire arabe 
3 travers le Pont’, Annuaire de l'institut de philologie et d'histoire orientales et 
slaves (= Mélanges Franz Cumont) 4 (1936), pp. 261-271. 

The sixteenth-century Turkish historian Hoca Sadeddin Efendi, who draws on 
earlier sources, describes the Turkish attack on Nicomedia in 1327/8. According to 
his account (which offers details absent from more contemporary sources), the 
sultan Orhan advanced from Sultanónü (Eskişehir) as far as the bridge over the 
Sangarius, which he found in need of repair. At its head, he settled 100 families of 
Turkish nomads to maintain and guard the bridge, and to collect tolls from those 
wishing to cross it. His army eventually moved westward to the successful conquest 
of Nicomedia. The text is most easily accessible in the modern transliteration: Hoca 
Sadeddin Efendi, Tacüt- Tevárih, ed. I. Parmaksızoğlu (Istanbul 1974) 1.60. 
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Caius Caesar: II 38 

Caloe: VI 313-15 

Camarkasi: III 329 

capitals: Il 6 

caravans: II 48 

Cara: I& II 17 

Carthage: IV 7 

Casimatas: IV 23 

Castel Rosso: I 31 

Catacecaumene: VI 303f, 306 

Catalans: VI 300, 305, 308, 313 | 

catepano: IV 6 

cathedral: I 20f, 24, 29 

Cayster Valley: VI 312-16 

Celbianum: VI 313 

cenotaph: II 38 

chalcolithic: I 3 

chancel plaques: II 7 

chapels: I 30; II 7, 13, 16, 21f, 25f 

charity: I 18 

Chelidon Mountains: HI 39; III 306, 
323, 326 

Chelidonian islands: III 326 

Chelidonian promontory: III 326 

Chliara: V 166, 187 | 

Christianity: I 20f, 25; IV 48 

Church of Saint Demetrius: IV 5 

Church of the Holy Resurrection: IV 
12 

Church of the Theotokos: IV 13 

Church of the Virgin: IV 5 

Cibyrrhaeots: II 34, 41, 43; IV 6f 

Cilicia: II 48; IV 7 

Cimon: I 5, 7 

cistern: II 6f, 10, 18, 22, 29 40; III 
311, 317, 336; IV 27, 35 
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Claudianus: I 15 

Claudiopolis: VIT 173 

Claudius: I 12, 14 

cloisonné: V 159, 163f, 167f, 183f, 
190f, 193, 199; VI 316f, 319 

coins: I 6, 8-11, L3, 15, 21; I 
LIFE, 33, 38f, 41, 43, 49: IV 14 

colonization: I 5 

comes: IV 5 

commerce: III 315 

commerciarius; IV 9, 20 

Comneni: I 29; II 5, 15, 21, 37, 40, 
42, 51; IV 4; V passim 

Constans II: I 11, 39; IV 45 

Constantine: I 15, 19; II 2, 24; IV 
4. 5. 23 

Constantine IIT: IV 8 

Constantine V: IV 7, 23 

Constantine X: II 34 

Constantine Palaeologus: VI 311, 
318 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus: II 4, 
43; VII 162 

Constantinople: I 20, 32; II 2ff, 34, 
47; III 323; IV 9 (Land Walls): 
V 171-82 

Constantius II: I] 24; IV 29 

consularis: I 2 

Cornelianus; IV 18 

Corydalla: II 32 

councils: I 14 

count of the stables: VII 163 

Crete: I4; 113, 31; IV 7 

cribwork: V 154 

Croesus: I 5 

cross; VI 301 

Cumanin Cami: IV 13 

curator. IV 6, 42 

curator et corrector: IV 30 

Curticius: IV 8 

customs: IV 8 

Cyaneae: II 16, 19ff, 46, 49, 51 

Cydna: II 14, 50 

Cypriot: I 31 

Cyprus: II 35; IV 7 

Cyrus: I5 


Daniel: II 4, 35 

Damasei; III 307, 313, 331 

Danabasi: III 329 

defense: II 36 

Delian League: 13 

demon: III 305 

Dereazzi: I 4; 10, 13, 16, 23, 29; 
II 27, 33f, 37, 49f; III 312, 314, 
317f, 329 

Derekuyu: IH 329 

Devekuyusu: III 328, 332 

Didyma: V 157f, 182 

Dikmen: I 22, 28; II 29, 32, 36; III 
328 

Diocletian: II 16; IV 3, 26 

Diogenes: I 18 

Dionysus: IV 28 

Dioshieron: VI 313 

Dolichiste: II 18, 47, 49f; III 324 

Domitian: I 16f 

Domuz Tepe: VII 175 

Dorylaeum: V 151f; VII 162f, 167, 
172 

dredging: IV 24 

dromons: TV 7 

drungarius: IV 6 

ducenarius: IV 26 

Düver: I 32 

dux: IV 11 

dynast: I 6f, 9f, 30 


early Bronze Age: I 3 

earthquake: I 16, 18 

Edrasa: III 331 

Educatio Augustae: IV 29 

education: I 18; IV 30 

E£grigóz: VII 177 

Egypt: I 20, 21, 31; II 1f, 23, 471; 
III 306f, 315, 322 

Egyptian: I 5; I 41 

ek prosopou: IV 20f 

Elmalı: I 3, 6, 10, 20; 256 26, 31; 
III 323 

emporium: IV 14 

endowments: I 18 

environment: II 50 

Ephesus: IL 31; V 195-7; VI 312-14; 





(Ephesus continued) 

VII 161 
Epicurus: I 18 
episkepsis: VIL 163 
estates: II 30 
Eumathius Philocales: IV 10 
Eumenia: V 153 
Eurymedon: IV 11 
Eustathius: IV 22, 46 
Euthymius: IV 8 
Eutolmius Tatianus: III 319 
Eutychianos: II 27; III 309 
Expositio totius mundi: IV 1, 29 


famine: T 23; IV 11 

farmsteads: II 22 

Fellen Cay: III 327 

Fellows, Charles: I 32 

ferry: I 16 

festival: II 30 

Finike: I 317 

Fl. Aerianus Alypius: IV 29 

Flavius Thomas: IV 17 

fleet: IV 6f 

flocks: IV 13 

Florentius; VII 181 

font: I 18 

forests: 13, 11 

fortifications: I 13, 25, 27f, 32; 115, 
14-18, 20, 31ff, 35, 40, 42, 44, 
asf, 51; IV 5, 8, 13f, 20, 25.31, 
431: V, VI, VII passim 

fountains: IV 27 

Fourth Crusade: IV 12; VII 164 

Fowden, G.: II 24n, 48n 

frescoes: Il 7, 12, 35, 38; IV 13 

Fronto: IV 30, 37 


Gallienus: I 17; IV 3 
gateway: II 19 

gates: IV 31; V 156 

Gemile ada: II 6: see Lebissos 
Genoese: VI 311; VII 165 
Gergis: 1 6f 

Germiyan: VI 300f 

gerousia: I 18; IV 26 

Geyve: VII 172f, 175 
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gladiators: IV 27 

glass: I 21; II 13 

Gàdeme: III 312, 314, 318, 327 

Gölhisar: I 32 

Gordian III: I 15 

Goths: T21; I 12; IV 3, 25 

governors: IMI 307; IV 18, 28 

graffiti: II 13, 50 

grain: I 1, 25; Ll 315f, 318, 335, 
IV 10, 24 

granary: I 17, 20, 22, 28; I 14, 25, 
47; I 315, 319 

granite: II 34, 43 

grape presses: IM 311 

grapes: II 29 

Gratian: TV 30 

graveyards: 1 16; II 11 

Gürses: Il 26, 35; III 330, 334 

gymnasium: I 18; H 44; IV 38 

Gypsies: I 32 


Hadrian: I 15-18, 22; I 12, 14, 25. 
43: III 315; IV 5 

Hamid: 1 30f 

Harpagus: I 5 

Harrison, Martin: II 28, 46n; Til ` 
309f, 312 

Harun ibn Yahya: IV 8 

Hasan: VI 310 

Hasan ibn Abdallah: II 9 

Helena: IV 29 

Hemalissoi: III 331 

Henry, emperor: VI 310 

Heraclea: VIL 174 

Heraclius: I 26; II 8, 11, 13, 39, 
40: IV 45 

Hermogenes: I 18 

Hermus: VI 305f 

Herodotus: I 4 

Heroon: I 7, 9 

Hiera Akra: III 326 

Hierodoxus: IV 5 

Hierokles: I 19; U 2 

Hittites: I 5 

hoard: IV 8, 46 

Holy Land: II 27; II 305f, 322 

Holy Zion: 1 23; li 27..33, 30, 47; 





(Holy Zion continued) 
III 304 

Homer: I 5 

horses: VII 162 

Hoskyn: H 6 

houses: I 4, 7, 22, 24; II passim; 
III 310f, 316; IV 33, 45 

Hypaepa: VI 312, 314 


Ibn Battuta; I 32; VII 173 

Ibn Hawkal: IV 8 

Ibn Khordadbeh: VII 162, 168, 177 

Iconoclast: IV 19, 23 

Idrisi: II 15, 41, 93 

imperial cult: I 14, 18; TV 28 

incense: II 4, 35, 47 

Indos: I 1, 26; II 36 

innovation: IV 16 

inscriptions: I 16f, 19, 24; II 16; 
M 334; IV 5, 8 V 153, 157, 
174, 179 | 

Irene: VII 161 

Isinda: II 16 

lonia: I 4 

Iron Age: I 3-5 

Isaac, curator: IV 39 

Isaac Angelus; IV 45; V 174, 180; 
VI 312f 

Isaurian: I 15, 24; IV 3, 29 

Isis: I 12 

istanoz: I 31 

Italians: I 31 

Izzeddin: VI 300 


Jerusalem: II 27; III 304, 306 

Jews: IV 9, 42 

John, governor: IV 6, 21 

John Comnenus: IV 10; V 150f, 
159, 161, 166, 182, 191; VI 298; 
VII 182 

John Ducas: VII 166 

John the Orphanotrophus: II 34 

John Palaeologus: VI 302, 313 

John Vatatzes: VI 300f, 307-10, 
317f, 320; VII 174 

Jordanus: IV 17 

Julian: II 24; IV 29 
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Justinian: I 19, 22, 24; II 2, 8, 13, 
15, 24, 30, 36, 42, 45ff; TII 304, 
307, 314, 336; IV 5 

Justinian II: IV 6 

Justimana Prima: II 8 


Kabaia: VII 175 

Kabalis: III 321f 

Kadyanda: I 9 

Kandyba: I 8f 

Kaykhosraw: VI 300 

Karabel: I 23; II 28; III 309f, 312 

Karabol: II 33, 36; III 328 

Karaburun: I 10 

Karacaören: II 7 

Karatag-Semayük: I 4 

Karazorza: Ii 7, 9, 50 

Karkabo: II 28f, 36f, 50; III 305, 
307, 311f, 326f, 332, 336 

Kas: I 32; III 326 

Kasaba: I 6, 8, 23, 32; II 33; III 
317, 326 . 

Kastamonu: VII 174, 178 

Kastellon: III 307, 312f, 334 

Kastron: IV 12 

Kausai: I 23; III 307, 326 

Kecikale: VI 318 

Kekova: I 31; II 17ff; III 324 

Kendema: III 327 

Keslik: II 39, 42 

Kestros: IV 13 

Khodabende: VII 178 

Kibotos: V 203 

Kibyra: I 24 

Kibyratis: I 12, 17, 20, 31 

kiln: IV 44 

Kazilbel: I 10 

Knights of Rhodes: I 31 

Konya: V 150f 

Korykos: V 158 

Kroba: III 327 

Kula: VI 305 

Kuprlli: I 6 

Kyparissos: III 327, 332 


Lachanas: VII 174 
language: I 5, 12 
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Laodicea: VII 299 

Lascarids: II 17; VI passim, VU 
164, 174 

latrine: IV 35 

Lebissos: I 21, 27, 29; II 6, 8f, 47, 
49f 

Lefke: VII 167, 172, 178 

Lemnos: IV 8 

Leo III: IV 6f 

Leo VI: IV 6 

Leo the Deacon: VI 315 

Leo of Tripoli: IV 8 

Leontius: IV 42 

Leto: I 6, 15, 21 

Letoon: I 8, 13f, 16, 18, 21, 25f; II 
12f, 45, 48f 

Levisi: II 6 

Libon: VII 168 

library: IV 28 

Licinius: IV 28 

Licinnius Longus: I 18 

Limes Isauriae: IV 27 

Limyra: I 6, 8f, 15f, 19, 28, 29; II 
2. 37, 30f, 42, 46, 49, 51; Il 
319, 335 

logothete of the herds: VII 165 

Lopadion: V 150, 159-61, 183 

Louis VIE IV 10 

Lucius Verus: I 15 

Lukka: I 5 

Luvian: I 5 

Lycia-Pamphylia: I 15 

Lycian League: I 11, 14 

Lyciarch: 1 15 

Lydia: VI passim 

Lydae: II 5f 


Macre: 132; I1 5 

Maeander: VI 300 

Maeonia: VI 304f, 316, 319 
Magara: VII 175 

Magidion: VI 3021 

Magnesia: I 11; VI 298, 306-9, 316f 
Malagina: VII passim 

Malagna: VII 177 

Manava: IV 47 

Manuel Comnenus: IV 12; V 151f, 


(Manuel Comnenus continued) 
166, 171, 181-4, 187, 195, 197, 
199: VI 298, 313; VII 163, TFL, 
173 

Manzikert; 1 26; II 12, 34; IV 4; V 
148 

marble: II 10, 12, 26, 43; IV 5 

Marcian: II 23 

Mardaites: IV 6 

Marina; IV 6 

market: IV 10 

marketplace: II 25 

Markiz Dag: III 326 

martyria: IV 40 

martyrs: IV 26 

Massikytos: I 1, 12 

Masud: VI 311 

mausoleum: IV 42 

Mausolus: I 6 

Mavrozomes: VI 300 

Maximian: IV 27 

megaron: 1 4 

meizoteros; IV 30, 37 

Mekece: VII 165, 167£, 170, 1721 

Melangeia: VII 164 

*Melania": VII 165 

Melas: IV 27; VII 179 

Melesander: 1 6 

Melissa: III 331 

Men: IV 39 

Mesonesos: VII 162, 178-80 

Messalian: IV 31 

Metabole: VII 163, 166-72, 180-83 

Metavolis: VU 180-2 

Methodius of Olympus: II 14 

metropolis: IV 14 

Michael, archangel: MI 304 

Michael HI: VII 162 

Michael VII: VII 166 

Michael IX: VI 307 

Michael VIII Palaeologus: VI 302, 
307, 310f; VII 1747, 180 

Middle Bronze Age: 14 

milestone: IT 16 

Miletos: V 203 

mint: VI 307 

Mithradates: I 11 
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Mithrapata: I 10 

Modestus: IV 27 

monasteries: I 21f; I 13, 40; IV 
44: VII 180 

monogram: IV 41 

monophysite: II 2 

mosaics: I 16, 20f; II 6f, 10, 13, 
38, 43; IV 16 

Moschion: IV 18 

Mt. Kaisar: III 331f 

Mt. Kragos: I 1, 12, 26 

Mt. Saphon: VII 166-8, 170 

Mt. Olympus: VII 177 

Murat I: VII 165 

Murat II: VII 165 

murex; II 17 

Muskar: II 33, 36; III 312ff, 318, 
329 

Mycenean: I 3 

Myra: 19, 11, 13, 15-19, 22f, 25f, 
Sat, oils IL 2f, 20, 23, 20615, 32, 
34ff, 46f, 49ff; III 304-307, 310, 
312ff, 327, 330, 332ff 

Myriokephalon: II 36, 41, 51; IV 
12; V 152; VI 298, 302; VII 164 

Myros: I L; III 317f, 327 

mystographus: IV 6 


Nautes: III 332 

Nea Kome: III 332 

necropolis: IV 28 

Neocastra: V 152, 166, 187; VI 
298, 306 

neocorate: IV 25 

neokoros: IV 14 

Nero: I 12, 14, 17 

Nerva: I 15 

Niarchos: I 11 

Nicaea: IV 49; V 149, 185, 197-9; 
VII 1671, 172 

Nicholas the Sea Captain: Il 28 

Nicomedia: V 199-201; VII 166-8, 
170f, 181 

Nikapo: HI 332 

nomads: I 30f, 33; II 3, 22, 36; VII 
178-80 

Nymphaeum: I 16, 21; IV 17; VI 


(Nymphaeum continued) 
307, 309-12, 316, 318 
Nymphs: I 8 


Oenoanda: I 17ff, 29; IM 313, 321f 
oil; II 47 

oil presses: II 39; IV 44 

olive presses: II 20, 22 

olives: IV 24 

Olympos: I 11, 15, 19; II 42, 46 
Opramoas: I 18 

Opsikian: I 41 

Opsikion, fortress: VI 305 
Optimati: VII 181 

opus sectile: Il 13, 34; TV 17, 40 
Orhan: VII 172 

Osman: VII 165, 172f 

Ottomans: I 30; VII 165, 1721, 175 
Oualo: IIT 321, 332 

Oumbe: III 332 

Ovacik: I 24 


Pachymeres: VII 179 

paintings: I 10 

palace: I 24; I 24; III 314; IV 21 

Palaeapolis: VI 314, 319 

palaestra: IV 17 

Palestine: I 22; III 307 

Palladius: II 23 

Pamphylia: I 12, 17; I 2; IV passim 

pamphyloi: IV 7 

Pamukova: VII 170, 172 

Panasion: VI 302 

Paphlagonia: VII 173 

Partaessos: III 332 

partitio romanie: VII 180 

Patara: 19, 11, 15, 16, 18f, 27, 29, 
31; IL 14ff, 46, 48, 51; III 327 

pater civitatis: IV 5, 30 

Paulus: IV 38 

Payava: I 7 

Pegadia: V 189-91 

pentagonal towers: VI 316 

Perdikiai: III 320 

Pergamene: I 11 

Pergamum: V 166-71, 182; VIT 161 

Perge: IV 1, 4, 13-18 
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Pericles: I 6, 10 

Persians: I 5, 26; II 2, 33n, 49; III 
337; IV 44f 

Peter of Atroa, saint: VII 162, 178 

Pharroa: III 303f, 309f, 312, 335 

Phaselis: I 5, 14, 17, 19, 28; I 
43f, 46, 48 

Phellos: 1 4, 9; III 308 

Philadelphia: VI 300, 315 

Philanthropy: I 18 

Philetas: I 26; II 3 

Philip, church historian: IV 30 

Philip Augustus: I 3, 19, 36, 42; 
IV 12 

Philippi: II 15 

Philippus, prefect: IV 18 

Phoenix: I 26, 28; II 3f, 9, 11, 37, 
3off, 49ff; III 306, 323f, 335, 
337 

Phrygia: I 20; IV 9 

pilgrimage: I 20, 28 

pillar tombs: I 7, 9 

Pinara: I 6, 8, 9, 11, 15, 27; Tl 
307, 313, 320 

piracy: I 14; I 19; IV 9 

Pirates: I 26, 31; I1 3, 30, 37 

Pisans: H 41 

Pisidia: I 31 

pithoi: I 4 

Pixodaros: 1 6 

plague: I 19, 23; II 306f, 336; 
IV 11 

Plakoma: II 27; III 306, 311, 3151, 
332f 

planning: I 30; I 8, 10 

Plenion: III 333 

population: I 3, 25, 29 

postal service: IV 9; VII 162 

pottery: I 3f, 7, 13, 24; O 125, 
17, 41; IV 16 

praeses: Il 2 

praetorian prefect: IV 18 

praetorium: IV 21 

Presbaion: III 330, 333 

primipilarius: IV 26 

Primupolis: IV 23 

Probus: I 15f; IV 3 


Proclus: II 10 
Proconessus: II 10 
Procopius: IV 14 
procurator: IV 26 
prostitutes: IV 21 
proteichisma: IL 15; IV 9 
Prusias: VII 173f, 180 
Ptolemy: I 11 

Pyrgion: VI 313, 315 


Quadriga: IV 36 
quarters: IV 26 
Quirinia Patra: IV 26 
Quirinus: IV 29 


recessed brick: V 174 

refuge fort: II 42 

relics: IL 27 

Rhabbamousa: Ill 333 

Rhodes: I 11, 26; II 19, 41; IM 306, 
323 

Rhodian: II 25 

Rhodiapolis: I 18 

roads: Il 20, 26, 28; III 310, 312, 
3171, 324, 330; IV 3; VIL 162 

Roger de Flor: VII 308 

Romanus IV: V 148, 153, 157; VH 
163 

Romulus: IV 28 

Roussel de Bailleul: VII 166f, 171 

Rufus: IV 18 

Russians: IV 8 


Sabandos: III 307, 313, 331 

Sabbatios: III 304, 319 

sacrifice; III 311 

Saewulf: Il 15, 35, 41 

St. Anthony the Younger: IV 6, 211 

St. Constantine; II 30; IV 9 

St. Eleutherius: VII 181 

St. Eustratius: VII 162 

St. Eustathius: VII 181 

St. Joannicius: II 32 

St. Lazarus: IV 9, 13 

St. Nicholas: II 7 

St. Nicholas of Holy Zion: I 19, 22; 
I 19, 23,27,39 





St. Nicholas of Myra: I 22f, 26, 28; 
II 14, 16, 24, 30, 39f; IV 12 

St. Paul: T 15 

Samos: II 49 

San Nicola de Levixi: I1 6 

sand: IV 24, 29 

Sangarius: VII passum 

sarcophagus: I 7, 9, 17 

Sardis: I 5; IV 42 

Sarpedon: I 4, 13 

Saruhan: V 308 

Satala: VI 305f, 316, 319 

satraps: [ 6 

sculpture: I 8, 10 

Second Crusade; IV 4; VI 298, 313; 
VII 163 

Sefiler: VII 176, 179 

Seleucia: V 159 

Seljuk: I 31; IV 4 

Serapis: I 12 

Serbs: VII 182 

Serine; II] 333 

Seroiata: III 327 

Seyret: I3; II 327 

shops: II 43; IV 16 

Sibinos: III 333 

Side: IV 1, 24-47 

Sidera: V 203 

silting: I 3, 17, 218, 33: M30 

silver: I 23; II 28; III 308, 337 

Silverius: II 14 

Simena: II 16, 18f; III 324f, 334 

Sissinius: IV 19 

skeletons: I 4 

slaves: II 30 

Smyrna: IV 49; VI 317f 

Sokla: III 333 

Solyma: I 32 

Sosandra: VI 308 

Sozopolis: IV 10; V 150, 152-7, 182 

Spratt and Forbes: III 323 

stables: VII 161-3, 168 

stadium: I 16; II 16 

statue: II 26; III 332 

Stauracius: VII 161 

strategos: IV 6 

Stratiotes: III 333 
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street, colonnaded: IV 14, 16f, 33- 
39 

Stylite: IV 22 

Sulla: I 11 

Sultan Çayır: V 191f 

Sura: II 26, 35 

Syke: IV 7 

Syllaion: IV 3f, 19-23 

Symbolon: III 333 

synagogue: IV 12 

Synnada: IV 9 

Syria: II 48; III 307; IV 39 


Tabala: VI 302-4, 316 

Tacitus: IV 3, 14 

Tarsia: VII 173-5, 180-3 

Tarsos: VII 181f 

Tarsus: IV 7 

Tatianus: II 23, 25; IV 30 

Teimiousa: III 324 

Tekke: I 30, 32 

Telmessos: I 1, 5f, 9, 11, 15, 
19ff, 27, 29; II 3ff, 47ff, 51; V 
193-5 

temple: I 7-10, 13, 16f, 20f, 23 

Termilai: I 4 

Tersana: ll 6 

Terz Yeri: VII 181 

Texier, Charles: III 317 

theater: I 13, 16ff, 27; II 18, 38, 
44; IV 18 

theme; VII 164 

Theodore, pater: IV 30, 37 

Theodore I Lascaris: VI 299: VII 
174 

Theodore M: VI 310; VII 174 

Theodore of Sykeon: III 308 

Theodosiopolis: V 153 

Theodosius: IV 5 

Theodosius IT: II 2, 23; III 314 

Theophilus: IV 21 

Thessalonica: IV 8 

Third Crusade: IV 12; VI 299 

Thomas, governor: IV 5 

Thomas the Slav: IV 21 

Thracesian: VI 315 

Thyraea: VI 313 
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timber: I 3, 20, 28; I 1, 22, 29, 
41, 47; III 336 

Tlos: I 8, 9, 11, 15f, 18f, P ME 

Tmolus: VI 312 

tombs: I 3. 7, 9f; IL 17f, 30 

trade: I 13, 15ff, 20, 23; II 1, 8, 
14, 16, 18f, 28f, 31, 36, 42, 471; 
Ill 316, 325, 335f; IV 9 

Tragalassos: I 23; HI 27f, 36; 1M 
304f, 307, 309, 314, 320, 335 

Trajan: 1 15, 17 

travelers: I 33; O 48 

treasure: II 27£, 32; III 308, 337 

treasury; VI 307 

Trebendai: If 26; III 333 

Trebizond: IV 8, 49 

tree: III 305 

Tribigild: TV 3, 29 

Tribonian: IV 31 

tribute lists: I 11 

Tripolis: VI 299-302, 307. 317; V 
185 

Tristomon: II 19, 22, 26, 30, 39, 
47: IM 306, 323ff, 3341 

Troilus; IV 30 

Trojans: 15 

Trysa: 19 

tumuli: I 4, 10 

Turant Dag: Il 29, 32; I 312, 329 

Turcomans; VII 178 

Turks: I 26, 29f; T 3, 35, 51; IV 4; 
VI 298-300, 302f, 311, 313; VII 
163, 166f, 173f, 180 

turmarch: IV 20 

Tyberissos: II 26 

Tyriaion: I 17 


Üçağız: IM 324 
Umayyad: II 9 


Valens: Il 24 
Valerian: IV 14 
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Venetians: II 34f; IV 10 

Veranius: I 14 

Vespasian: I 12, 14, 16f 

vicar: IV 30 

villages: I 3, 9, 17, 19, 23, 32° T 
28, 30, 32, 36, 47f; IH passim 

von der Goltz: VII 168, 172, 181, 
183 

von Diest, Walther; VIL 168, 171, 
175f, 181-3 


walkway: I 7 

walls: see fortifications 
Walter of Cyprus: TV 12 
warehouses: ] 22; III 315 
waichtowers: I 13 

water mill: II 25; III 315 
wattle and daub: | 4 

wheat: II 47 

Willibald: II 15 

wine: I 23; I 47; W 311, 335 
winepresses: III 336 

wood: III 335 

woodcutters: II 28; III 305, 311 


Xanthos I 47, 9, 11f£, IM, 
|18ff, 26f, 29; II 2t, Off, 14, 45, 
48, 50f 

Xanthos (River): 1 1, 5, 16, 26; II 
14; III 320 

Xanthos (Valley): I 9, 15 

Xerxes: I 5 


Yenisehir: VII 177 
Yilankale: VI 314 


Zeno: III 322 
Zenopolis: III 313, 322 
Zonaras: VII 164 
Zoticus: IV 18 
zygostates: IV 42 
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